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Planning the Special Issue 


OUR -EDITORS are proud to present for the sec 
L gee year a January issue of THE SCHOOL EXEc- 
UTIVE devoted to important happenings in school ad- 
ministration during the previous year. 

The acclaim the issue received a vear ago. the wide 
use made of it both in the field and by colleges of 
education, and the demand for additional copies con- 
vinced us that an annual review of school administra- 
tion was desirable and helpful. And so we were en- 
couraged to plan and develop this year’s January 
issue. We trust you will like the results. 

In this story. | should like to take you behind the 
scenes and let you see the successive steps in planning 
and developing this issue. The editor and his associ- 
ates began planning one year ago. At that time we 
tried to evaluate the content. presentation and recep- 
tion of the January 1954 issue. We next considered 
what we might do to make the 1955 issue better and 
more effective. At the annual conference of the Advis- 
ory Board of Editors, held in February. an evaluation 
of the previous January issue was made by the Board. 
and many suggestions for the 1955 issue were pro- 
posed. 

The staff then went intensively to work. A working 
outline of contents was prepared. Procedures wer 


developed. \ group of collaborators was contacted. 


URING the summer and early fall a number of 
D> small group conferences was held to obtain 
opinions and reactions as to outstanding happenings of 
the year. Meetings were held with superintendents of 
schools, with professors of educational administration, 
with school plant specialists. with state department of 
education personnel, and with architects. business offic- 
ials and citizens committee representatives. 

These meetings helped greatly in selecting import- 
ant topics. problems and issues for consideration and 
treatment, in determining their relative importance, 
and in finding the most competent individuals to 
assist in the preparation of materials. 

I am sure you will agree that the authors we have 
selected are a most competent group. We are proud 
to have them. We feel that they have analyzed and 
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presented their topics in superior fashion. We be 
lieve what they have to sav will take on added mean- 
ing and importance because of the high recognition 
they rightly hold in their respective fields. Your edi- 
tors are particularly proud to present the article by 
John Hersey. the distinguished novelist and devoted 
member of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 

Among other tasks involved in getting the mater 
ials ready were establishing the deadlines for receipt 
of the manuscripts. editing and unifying all materials 
into one coherent story. planning the over-all design 
of the issue. selecting appropriate illustrations, plus the 
thousand-and-one jobs which enter into such an under- 
taking. 


r LAsT the job was done. Frankly. we are proud 
A of the issue: we think it will be an important 
contribution to your professional library. What you 
think of it, however. and the use you make of it are 
what really count. 

As I see it. this special January issue of THI 
ScHOOL EXECUTIVE serves three important purposes: 
One, it provides a vivid and accurate report of cur- 
rent happenings important to school administration. 


ler and especially the school 


Two, it helps the reac 
administrator to evaluate the work @& his own school 
system and community—collectively these issues help 
him see the major developing trends in school admin- 
istration. 

Three, these successive issues provide an important 
body of historical materials for the students of school 
administration. as well as for all interested in 
schools. A review of these year-to-year developments 
will be invaluable to the practicing school administra- 
tors of 1980 and 2000. They will be equally valuable 
to the graduate students of the future as they study 
the constantly changinggevelopments in their chosen 
career field. 

The production of this issue has been a valuable 
professional experience. It has been a lot of work. 
but it has been enjoyable work. We of the staff hope 


vou enjoy reading and using it. 
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| comments on the educational scene 


Introducing with pride 


It Is WITH PRIDE and real pleasure that THE SCHOOL 
EXECUTIVE introduces three new members of the 
Advisory Board of Editors. These distinguished educa- 
tors begin five-year terms January 1, 1955. 

Russell T. Gregg. professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. heads the Department of Educational 
Administration in that institution. He is past chairman 
of the National Conference of Professors of Educational 
Administration. His wide acquaintance with, and under- 
standing of. the issues and problems facing schools make 
him an unusually valuable advisory board member. Tru- 
man M. Pierce. director of CPEA in the southern states. 
and professor of education at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, knows his region as few people do. His 
work has given him a keen insight into the work of 
American schools. His sound judgment, research ability 
and scholarship will contribute much to the board. 

G. E. Rast is superintendent of schools at Westport, 
Connecticut. He has been very active in CPEA work for 
the Middle Atlantic region, and in the Metropolitan Study 
Council. He has demonstrated outstanding competence 
in his work as a superintendent. We welcome the con- 
tributions he will make. 

THE ScHOOL EXECUTIVE also takes this opportunity to 
Mosier of Michigan 


State Normal College at Ypsilanti, Virgil M. Rogers. dean 


express sincere thanks to Earl E. 


of the School of Education at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York and Maurice F. Seay. educational direc- 
tor of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, for the valuable 
help they have given to the magazine as members of the 
Advisory Board during the past several years. We shall 


miss their wise counsel and untiring efforts. 


Buses and safety 


With THIS SCHOOL YEAR halfway through, irresponsible 
automobile drivers and less than perfect management 
have already taken their toll of school bus riders. 

Many protective measures have been applied by alert- 
ing police and enacting legislation. Other action that 
should be taken includes the following: 

@ securing a law in every state prohibiting truck and 
automobile drivers from passing stopped school buses. 
@ marking off bus stops with warning lines through 
which no other vehicle will pass. 

@ manning the buses with student or adult patrols. 


@ training bus riders. to the point where their attention 
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to every detail is assured. 

@ placing more and better warning-signs along bus trav- 
eled routes. 

@ issuing full information to parents, with suggestions 
for home instruction of their children in getting to and 
from. on and off, the bus. 

@ enlisting press, citizens and educational organizations 
in a determined and continuing program of enlighten- 
ment about the protection that should be given to chil- 


dren using school buses. 


Secular schools, spiritual values 


\s THE INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS mount and the atomic 
weapon testing on both sides of the Iron Curtain becomes 
routine, we increasingly realize that man’s inner resources, 
those moral and spiritual qualities which make him the 
Son of God, are a real source of security today. 

These moral and spiritual values, which are the distil- 
late of the Judeo-Christian tradition and ethic, can and 
are being taught in many schools, public and _ private. 
New and more effective means are gradually being 
found to implement these values in student experiences 
in and out of the classroom. 

While the public school must, because of the multi- 
plicity of beliefs represented in the classroom, remain 
non-sectarian in its practices, it can give meaning to these 
values in ever so many ways. 

So often the concept “secular” has been misunderstood 
or misrepresented. Secular is the opposite of “clerical,” 
not of “Godless.” Public schools are “secularly” con- 
trolled, while parochial schools are “clerically” con- 
trolled. The former are publicly controlled, the latter 
church controlled. 

The “controls” in either case ordinarily advocate the 
teaching of moral and spiritual truths: the public school 
in a non-sectarian setting where all worthy religions are 
respected and appreciated, the parochial school usually in 
the framework of one religious faith. 

Secular schools have unique opportunities for nurtur- 
ing the concepts of children of all faiths. 

Some of our educational leaders, our teachers and our 
lay-citizens need to be reminded of these truths. Let the 
critic, the Doubting Thomas, the uninformed “attacker” 
satisfy himself by a visit to his neighborhood school. 

: VirciL M. Rocers 
Dean, School of Education 
Syracuse University 
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he has no personal friends so that his 
choice will not be made on _ that 
basis. This is not usually the case. 





| to the editor 


Architects are concerned 


To THe Eprror: On behalf of our 
chapter, may we commend your edi- 
torial staff for the splendid writing 
in the August. 1954 issue, entitled 
Selecting the School Architect (page 
(ie 

Architects are deeply concerned 
about the pitfalls in this field of 
school administration. We see many 
sincere school directors making some 
of the mistakes pointed out in your 
editorial. 

We hope that continuous education 
through such means as your maga- 
zine will eventually improve the 
methods of selecting architects for 


school planning. 


Rospert L. DurRHAM 
Pre sident, iW ashington 
State Chapter, {1A 


Seattle 


A real service 


To Tue Epiror: | think your article. 
Selecting the School Architect. is a 
real service to our profession, and it 
is but another example of your good 
work. 

We have a letter from one of our 
members who writes that “the archi- 
tect should not be considered as 
other school employees. He is. rather. 
an independent advisor and designer 
of the school project retained by the 
board of education.” 

| hope you do not consider this a 
complaint. Perhaps you agree with 
me that the stumbling block is the 


word “employee.” 


TALMApGE C. Hucues 


Executive Secretary 
Detroit Chapter, AlA 
Detroit, Michigan 


Amherst's method 


To Tue Eprror: The tenor of your 
August editorial article, Selecting the 
School Architect, was that the archi- 
other 


tect should be selected as 


school employees, i.e. on recommen- 
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His recommendation can more easily 

be based on personal reasons than in 

the case of the full board. 
The article, of course, suggests 


dation of the superintendent of board review of the procedure, but 


schools. without active participation in the 
This assumes that the superinten- selection progress. the board will not 
dent is as qualified to select an archi- be able to do much more than rubber 
tect as he is to select school teachers. stamp the superintendent's selection. 
Such is not ordinarily the case. In If the procedure is know, the super- 
most instances he has had less ex- intendent will be blamed for all mis- 
perience in selecting architects than takes which occur, which is hardly 


a number of other men in_ the what is wanted. 


community. Our school committee also faced 


Secondly. it seems to assume that this problem. | believe the proce- 
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dure worked out is as objective as 
possible. Architects who did not get 
the job commended us on our pro- 
cedure which was worked out after a 
interviews 


schedule of personal 


proved unworkable and too time 


consuming. 


Selected group 
of advisors 


First, a group of advisors were 
selected, including a home architect. 
contractor, the former treasurer of 
the state university responsible for 
its building program, the dean of the 
university engineering school and 
the manager of the local farm supply 
store 

Second. a questionnaire was sent 
to over 50 architectural firms. 

Third, upon receipt of the ques- 
tionnaire, of which 27 were returned. 
the school committee and the advis- 
ors reviewed the list. eliminating 
those in whom we were not interest- 
ed. Only 


Fourth. we 


nine names were retained. 
contacted the refer- 
ences and owners and contractors of 
schools designed by the architect. but 
not listed as references. As a result 


of this. three more firms were 


eliminated. 


Visited schools, 
met architects 

Fifth. we then visited schools de- 
signed by these six firms and inter- 
viewed the architects themselves. The 
visiting was done in teams of from 
When this was done. 


the committee and the advisors met. 


three to six. 


discussed the various firms at length 
and finally voted. listing the six firms 
in order of preference. It is signifi- 
cant that the architect selected was 
placed first on all but one ballot. 
... Thus far. we feel satisfied with 

our architect. The preliminary plans 
were ready on schedule. and proved 
highly satisfactory to the committee 
after a few alterations and were ap- 
proved by the voters in a 70-30 ratio. 
after years of voting down others. 

Bruce R. Morris 

Regional School Committee 

{mherst-Pelham, Mass. 


(continued on page 23A) 
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Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, Architects 
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Moduwall Live-wall Installation, Mineola, N. Y. 


MODUWALL Live-Walls 


@ Give a Lift to Good Teaching—Moduwall Live-walls enable you to provide 
economically whatever each classroom needs in tackboard, chalkboard, shelving and 


other wall-hung equipment. 


Keep Classrooms Flexible—Because 


Moduwall Live-walls permit you to 


change all wall-hung equipment freely, as classroom needs change, you can keep your 


classrooms flexible—and young. 


Combine Beauty with Usefulness—tThe lovely textured tackboard is avail- 
able in six pastel colors; Moduwall shelving in natural finish and four colors. Moduwall 
Live-walls add warmth and beauty to the classroom at a utility budget. 


Modernize Old Classrooms 


It's just as easy to install Moduwal! Live-walls 


in old schools as in new. Give all children in your schools the benefit of this important 


aid to better classroom teaching. 


MODUWALL, Inc. 


175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Your best buys 


‘in locker protection 


Extra Security with the 
DUDLEY Master Key 


Unique, inside channel 
cant be duplicated on 
commercial key making 


machines 


DUDLEY RD-2 


Rotating Dial Combination Padlock. 
Rugged, solid stainless steel case, reliable 
3-tumbler mechanism. Self-locking . . . 
tumblers spin, dial whirls off last com- 
bination number when shackle is pushed 
home. Controlled by Master Chart. 


The finest 
Master-Keyed 
combination 
padlock 

ever built... 
DUDLEY P-570 


Heavy duty, cast aluminum case, 
satin finished. Super strong steel 
shackle. Unique pin tumbler mech- 
anism, highly pick-resistant. 


All Dudley Locks are guaranteed for two years 


¢ 


Write for Catalog Folder 


)), DUDLEY Lock Corporation 


Dept. 119, Crystal Lake, Illinois 
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HOLOPHANE Develops Scientific Lighting 
for the LOW CEILING CLASSROOM 





= corr rx ARES 
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Refraction Reflection 





LO-BRITE™ Concave 


CONTROLENS" F-15770 "= ct 


cat |) 


Reduced Brightness 
Increased Efficiency 


Greatest Visual Comfort 
"4 


VISUAL COMFORT TABLE 
VCF Values for 200 Watts The constant demand for economical construction has spurred 
a wide-spread trend to the one-story, low-ceilinged school .. . 
ROOM ROOM CEILING HEIGHT The lower ceilings created a new set of problems, which have 
WIDTH benim , ‘ challenged the foremost lighting experts. Holophane Engineers, 
{in feet) {in feet) 10 13 ° 2 2 ‘ ™ . - . ; 

after intensive research, presented the solution in the F-1570 
20 98 % 99% Series, now in use by many new schools across the nation. 
30 98% 98% 
20 40 97% 97% 
60 97 Yo 97 % 


80 96 %o 96% 














Through a new optical design, Holophane F-1570 units offer these 
advantages: 
(a) They take the direct glare out of direct lighting. 
(b) They provide the most effective lighting of the kind needed 

by teachers and pupils — maximum visibility with highest 
LO 97% 97% comfort. 
30 (c) They cost /ess — because they serve Jonger — at lower 

wer 97 % 7% operating expense. 























This table indicates the percentage of normal 


observers who may be expected to experience al oO L re) e H a oe Cc oe] foal a A ee Y, i NC. 


visual comfort when seated in the least favor- 
able visual position in the room. lighting Authorities Since 1898 - 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. THE HOLOPHANE COMPANY LTO THE QUEENSWAY. TORONTO 14 ONTARIO 
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FREE to School Executives! 


New School Menu Planner 
Book From The Famous 


B® You can give your school lunches 
greater appetite appeal with these tested 
new recipes—and save money, too! Devel- 
oped by Heinz own home economists to 
meet demands of schools of all sizes, they 
meet U. S. Government school menu re- 


quirements, too. Write for your copy now! 


14 Taste Favorites | MAIL THIS COUPON 
4 In5l-oz. Tins | FOR YOUR COPY 


e Mushroom ae ae ee ae ae ee ee ee oe = si cen a i 


e Bean 
Beef Noodle Food Service Center, Dept. SE-15, 


: H. J. Heinz Company, 
e Chicken Noodle Pittsburgh, Pa. _— 


e Cream of Tomato 

e Genuine Turtle Please send me a copy of your FREE School Menu 
e Chicken with Rice Planner booklet. 

e Clam Chowder 

e Cream of Chicken , Name 

e Split Pea 

e Vegetable 

e Cream of Green Pea Address 

e Chicken Consomme 

e Vegetarian Vegetable 


School 


You. it’s Good Because It’s HEINZ! 
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How to save time and money copying 





TRANSCRIPTS, TEXTS, REPORTS, @R RECORDS 


| 


Room 1146, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Please send me the free booklets 


es 


checked below: 


~] P344 on Transcopy Duplex 


Se 


[] P334 on Transcopy used with Portagraph 


Name 
Title 
Address 


City Zone State 


Profit-Building IDEAS For Business 


ac iacicilehdlieeniees 
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Use Remington Rand photocopying equipment and 
make clear, letter-perfect copies in seconds! 

Anyone in your office can operate the equipment 
without previous photographic experience. No 
darkroom is needed. You can expose and develop 
in ordinary lighting ... right in your office, class- 
room, or library. It couldn’t be easier... more con- 
venient. And there’s no waiting for outside copying 
service or for typists who are busy with their 
regular work. 

So when transcripts or bulletins are needed in 
a hurry, copy the Remington Rand way. You’ll 
combine speed with photographic accuracy 
eliminate proofreading and correcting! 


1. SINGLE-UNIT TRANSCOPY DUPLEX. It’s new, revolutionary! 
This single space-saving, time-saving machine gives you 
positive, ready-to-use photocopies within seconds. Handles 
originals up to 1412” wide, and any length. Exposes, prints, 
and develops in rapid-fire order. 


2. PORTAGRAPH and TRANSCOPY. These two units are the most 
economical you can buy. And, the most versatile! With 
Portagraph to expose and Transcopy to process, you can 
photocopy anything you might conceivably want in less 
than a minute. Pages of bound library or music books, art- 
work, inflexible material, material needing longer exposure 

in short, everything you can’t do with a single machine, 
as well as everything you can. You get copies faster...and 
on white or colored papers, too. For information about our 
full line of Transcopy equipment, check coupon. 
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New Thomy Lafon Elementary School, New Orleans, La.; Curtis & Davis, Architects; A & O Builders, General Contractors 


Mississippi Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing Glass Brightens Classrooms 
Without Excessive Solar Heat or Eye-Fatiguing “’Raw’’ Sunlight 


The Thomy Lafon School, New Orleans, La., acknowledged to be an outstanding 
modern design, makes extensive use of Coolite, Heat Absorbing, Glare Reducing 
Glass. It's unique qualities fit the aim of the architects and engineers, Curtis & 
Davis, to obtain “the ultimate in scientific achievement for natural lighting ...a truly 
functional architecture adapted to human values and physical needs.” For Coolite 
floods classrooms with softened, glare-free light for easier seeing... absorbs up to 
50% of the solar heat to help keep interiors comfortable. 


Coolite removes the harmful qualities of “raw” sunlight... helps students see 
better, feel better, work better. Coolite permits use of large glass areas without 
undue heat... makes rooms appear larger, friendlier. 


Consider Coolite for your classrooms when you build or remodel. Translucent glass 
by Mississippi for better daylight illumination is available in a wide variety of pat- 
terns and surface finishes to fit any daylighting need within any school budget. 


Mississippi maintains an experimental school building on factory grounds 
for the study of daylighting. Take advantage of the company’s wide expe- 
rience. It’s technicians are ready to help you with every daylighting problem. 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


88 ANGELICA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO @e FULLERTON, CALIF. Send today for catalog, “Better Day- 
lighting For Schools.” Write Dept. 16. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, -FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Paper lowels 


dry faster... feel better, 





FORT HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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For superior towel performance at truly economical 
costs, buy Fort Howard Selfold. This pure-white paper 
towel with Controlled Wet Strength stays strong and 
firm when wet, yet retains its softness and absorbency. 
Stabilized Absorbency maintains Selfold’s effective 
drying power regardless of towel age. And like all 
Fort Howard Paper Towels, Selfold has sufficient body 
for maximum absorbency. 

Each of the eighteen grades and folds of Fort Howard 
Towels has these three basic requirements of a good 
paper towel. In addition, all Fort Howard Towels are 
Acid Free .. . feel good, are easy on your hands. Call 
your Fort Howard Distributor Salesman today! 


For 36 years Manufacturers 
of Quality Towels, Toilet Tissue 
and Paper Napkins 





Fort Howard 
Towels Fit 
Any Folded 
Towel 
Cabinet 


HO 
a Wo 
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/ what the citizen wants to know about education 


Housing, equipping and teaching 












he year 1954 saw more young people than 
ever before enrolled in the nation’s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, public, private and 
parochial; in commercial schools, nurse training 
schools; and in colleges, universities and profes- 
sional institutions. 

Estimated enrollment figures released by the 
U. S. Office of Education showed 37,906,500, or 
over one-fifth of our population, in American 
classrooms during the current 1954-55 school 
year. 

Moreover, an ever-advancing age of initial em- 
ployment, more rigid compulsory school attend- 
ance requirements and greater leisure time due 
to technological advance are swelling attendance 
figures at already overcrowded schools. 

The problem of housing, equipping and teach- 
ing America’s youth will remain, therefore, the 
nation’s most important and significant problem 
next year, and for many, many years to come. 
The U. S. Supreme Court’s decision invalidating 
segregation in the public schools required, far and 
large, important administrative decisions, 

There were other subjects which assured school 
administrator and board no dearth of problems 
in 1954, or the years ahead. This was evidenced 
when one queried representative American edu- 
cators: “What is the most important problem 
facing education today?” 

Answered the superintendent of one of the na- 
tion’s largest cities: “The problem of finance. 
Every problem facing the schools has a financial 
overtone. Services cost more, supplies cost more 
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Education: Top Problems and Hopeful Signs 








America’s youth will remain the 
most significant problem next 
year and for many years to come. 





and we need higher salaries for teachers in or- 
der to remove some of the worries from our 
present teachers and to attract others. To make 
matters worse, the school population is rising 
very rapidly. Therefore, school costs are going 
up at a rate faster than it is possible to raise 
taxes.” 

A president of one of America’s outstanding 
teacher-training institutions posed this problem: 
“How can we enlist intelligent understanding and 
warm support from our taxpaying citizens so they 
will contribute the billions needed by our schools?” 

A well-known college dean thought one easy 
educational problem was: “effecting a complete 
mobilization of our rich community resources. 
The challenge before education as a result of 
international ideological conflict, internal fear 
and confusion; as well as the manifold problems 
of a rapidly-developing industrial society; cannot 
be met by activities limited to the inside of 
school houses.” 

A high school principal wondered: “How can 
we as educators secure and apply lay and profes- 
sional participation and leadership in determin- 


By HEROLD C. HUNT, Charles Wil- 
liam Eliot professor of education at 
Harvard’s Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. An outstanding American edu- 
cator, Dr. Hunt has headed AASA and 
the American Council on Education, 
and has a 31-year record as teacher, 
principal, superintendent, professor 
and civic leader. 
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ing the goals of our educational program? And in 
developing a program to achieve these?” 

From the president of one of the nation’s vital 
educational organizations came this inquiry and 
response: “Will our young people continue to have 
the freedom and opportunity to learn in problem- 
solving ways so that they may develop as respon- 





The man on the street spoke cryptically 
and, at times, more critically. 


sible, thinking people? Organized education in 
America must join with other educational forces 
in seeking loyalty and unity based not on blind 
conformity but on rational choice.” 

A leader in the curriculum field made this ob- 
servation: “Curriculum revision deserves much 
attention. We should define more clearly what 
should be taught to produce the kind of citizens 
we want and need. 

Said a university professor: “Make adequate 
provisions for diversified abilities—one program 
for the able and the gifted who are college-bound, 
another program for the large group who are not 
academically-inclined, and the administering of 
these two programs without bias or stigma.” 

A spokesman for the U. S. Office of Education 
admonished: “Raise the quality of instruction in 
the classroom to a place where we can be as 
proud of it as we are of our most modern school 
building.” 





Groups composed mainly of laymen 
played more active roles. 


Concerning school problems the man on the 
street spoke cryptically and, at times, more criti- 
cally. Heard on Main Street, U. S. A., these past 
twelve months were such expressions as: “Where 
are all the kids coming from? 

“Wonder if there isn’t some way of using our 
school buildings around the calendar to spread 
enrollment and cut down costs? 

“Let’s look at the school budget more care- 
fully—our taxes are getting awfully high! 

“Say what’s all this fuss about communism in 
the schools and ‘Fifth-Amendment Communists’ 
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as teachers? 

“Do our children really know how to read? 

“Are our public schools Godless? 

“Maybe we do have too many fads and frills 
in our schools!” 

The year 1954 saw new attention focused on 
public education and its problems. 

Educational groups composed mainly of laymen, 
as well as labor, business, patriotic and civic or- 
ganizations, played more active roles, while books, 
magazines, newspapers and forum discussions 
over radio and television poured out millions of 
words both laudatory and critical. 

Membership in the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, approaching the nine million 
mark, reached an all time high. The National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools re- 
ported more interest in the schools in more com- 
munities of the nation than ever before. Signifi- 
cantly, at its annual meeting it realized that it 
had a job to do that would long outlast its original 
charter. A new look at the schools was under- 
taken during the year by the National Association 





Economic well-being is related to 
the level of education of a people. 


of Manufacturers, and through a special commis- 
sion a statement, This We Believe About Educa- 
ticn, was published and widely distributed. 

A monumental study of a decade ago, Education 
—An Investment in People, was brought up to 
date and reissued by the Education Department 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Reinforced were earlier convictions that there is 
a definite and important relationship between 
years of school completed and the producing and 
consuming capacities of people; that both here 
and abroad, regardless of the varying abundance 
of natural resources, economic well-being is re- 
lated to the level of education of a people. 

Fewer school districts due to consolidation and 
reorganization, and gains in administrative pro- 
cedures and policies on county and state levels 
reflected increasing ability to meet the problems 
confronting the schools. 

As 1954 drew to a close it found 1,800,000 more 
children in the nation’s schools than in 1953-54. 

It also found the citizens, organized and un- 
organized, more aware of the problems facing our 
public schools, and able to be recruited as the 
source of support for American education in an 
hour of need. 
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Salaries, Bonds and Building Costs 





Real Wages of Teachers 
(Salory divided by Cost of Living) 


1939 = 100 

















he standing of teachers, both as a profes- 

sional group and as a subdivision in the 
larger picture of the national income, advanced 
substantially during 1954. For this year showed 
substantial rises in the dollar wages, good ad- 
vances in real wages (salary divided by the cost 
of living) and some rise in relative wages of this 
educational group. 

Consumer prices, and therefore, the cost of 
what the teacher buys, were relatively stable 
during 1954. With the increase in salaries and 
the stability of prices, came the increase in 
real wages. All together, we would probably have 
to rank 1954 as the most satisfactory for teach- 
ers’ salaries in many years. 

Setting 1939 as a base year which equals 100, 
the real wages of teachers were 123 at the be- 
ginning of 1954. This means that salaries would 
buy 23 percent more than in 1939. At the end 
of the year, the real wages reached 130. This 
means they would buy 30 percent more than in 
1939, by far the best situation that has existed 
since the war. 

Not only did the dollar and real wages in- 
crease, but what in some ways is more crucial, 
the relative wages of teachers increased. As is 
well known, the national income is approximately 
four times what it was in 1939. Many salaries 
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Although teachers’ salaries are still low as compared with 
their relative position in the national wage picture in 1939, 
1954 showed some real gains. Increases in salaries plus stabi- 
lity in consumer prices led to rises in their real wages and 
their standing in the national income scale. 


and wages have increased to three or three and 
one-half times what they were fifteen years ago. 

Teachers’ salaries have not increased anything 
as quickly as the average of all other wages. 
The end result has been that the relative wages 
of teachers have declined sharply during the 
past fifteen years. That is, the wages of teach- 
ers have declined as compared to salaries of 
other occupations. 

At one time, in the 1940's, relative wages 
were as low as 70 percent of what they were 
in 1989. This is on the basis of 1939 equalling 
100. During 1954, relative teachers’ salaries in- 
creased from about 75 to 77. 

Teachers’ salaries are still low as compared 
with their relation to other occupations in 19389. 
The important thing, however, is that the 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. For many years 
now, he has kept readers of The 
School Executive informed of the 
monthly situation in teachers salaries, 
school building prices and bond in- 
terest rates as they affect education. 
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year 1954 showed real advancement. If this ad- 
vance can be continued for a few years, prospects 
will indeed be good. 


© previous year saw so many schools built 
as did 1954. In terms of dollars, the amount 

of school construction was $2.5 billion, as com- 
pared to 1953’s total figure of $2.0 billion. 

However, $2.5 billion is equal roughly to $600 
million before the war. And, as large as the 
amount of school construction has been during 
the past year, it is stiil short of needs. 

The cost of school buildings has also reached 
a new all-time high. Through a good part of 1954, 
building material prices declined somewhat. In the 
latter part of the year, these prices increased 
and reached a new high level. The major factor, 
however, in sending building prices to new highs 
was the relatively small, but constant, rise in 
the cost of building labor. The labor cost has 
been advancing steadily now for fifteen years 
and gives little sign of stopping unless there is 
an overall decline in the volume of building. 

However, the total volume of building of all 
kinds in 1954 established a new all-time record. 
The year 1955 gives every promise of continuing 
the large volume of construction. 

The rapid expansion of enrollment in many 
communities forced school boards to try unusual 
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“ The cost of school 
buildings reached 
an all-time high, 
as did the volume 
sot of construction. 
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expedients. In a few communities where the ex- 
pansion was most rapid, boards have had to lease 
apartment units in new developments and convert 
them into schools of various types. 

The fact that the total building volume has been 
at an all-time high has made it difficult to carry 
on an adequate amount of experimentation in 
the construction of school plants. However, there 
was further substantial development of ranch- 
type schools. Many fine schools were built in an 


effort to “break up” the very large building of 
the past, some involving ideas radical enough, 
perhaps, to be called experiments. Cement and 
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School Building 
Price Index 


The prospect that in- 
terest rates will con- 
tinue at present low 
me levels should encour- 

° age issuing new 
— } bonds now. 


many of the newer materials are expected to 
play a relatively larger role in the future. 








chool bond interest rates declined during 1954. 

The pattern during 1954 was very different 
from 1953. Interest rates on school bonds in 
January, 1953 and January, 1954 were approxi- 
mately the same. During 1953, however, be- 
tween January and August, bond interest rates 
advanced at one of the most rapid rates on record. 
From August to December, 1953, they showed 
an almost equally sensational decline and ended 
the year approximately where they had started. 

In 1954, however, bond interest rates began 
at 2.61 percent average interest, and declined 
rather sharply up to the month of August, then 
showed minor fluctuations until the end of the 
year. Rates during the last quarter of the year 
had reached a low level as measured by any 
long-term standard. 

During the entire year of 1954, the bond mar- 
ket was completely under the control of the 
United States Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. The desire was to reduce interest to stim- 
ulate business and residential housing. 

In the last part of the year, the great volume 
of Federal and municipal financing and the finan- 
cing of toll roads caused some slowing down of 
the decline in interest rates. It is safe to say, 
however, that the rate level is still completely 
under Federal control. If interest rates need to 
be pushed lower, they will be pushed lower. The 
relative stability of rates during the last quarter 
of the year is expected to represent the approxi- 
mate rate for the immediate future. 

In any case, present school bond interest rates 
are so low that any school board would be en- 
tirely justified in proceeding to issue bonds now. 


Next Month: Programs for School Board Improvement—Morris Stapley 


No. 122. Reprints in quantities of ten or more may be purchased from The School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 10 copies for 1 month: $1.00, for 12 months: $10.00; 25 copies for 1 
month: $2.00, for 12 months: $20.00; 50 copies for 1 month: $3.00, for 12 months: $30.00; 100 copies 
for 1 month: $5.00, for 12 months: $50.00. 
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scribe sources, mining, processing, 
| and other steps from mine to 


manufactured goods. Other series 





booklets cover coffee, copper, 


of interest sugar, tagua, tonka beans and 
yerba mate. Pan American Union. 


al — mi Washington. Price: 10¢. 
The editors have selected the publica- scriptive catalog containing sub- 
tions listed below as worthy of the 
administrator’s attention. 













ject and grade level index for 16 
mm. films. Visual _ Instruction 
Bureau, Division of Extension, 


How to Help Your Child Succeed at 
School. intended for parents, dis- 


ee ° ‘usses h e € os re, ‘narac- 
Administration University of Texas, Austin 12. ena ee 


ter. friends, book-learning, etc. 
Price: $1.00. 


Forty-first Annual Schoolmen’s Week Highlights for Children, Inc., 37 


Proceedings contains lectures and C Tj hl ; E. Long St., Columbus. Ohio. 
. a oa s ,opper, fin, are two pamphlets in rice: & 
discussions. The Week was created PI a Price: $1.00. 


the commodity series. They de- (Continued on page 23D) 





















by the University of Pennsylvania 
for the primary purpose of im- —— -- = ——____— 
proving education. William B. 
Castetter, Secretary, Schoolmen’s 
Week, 3810 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia 4, Penna. Price: $1.00. 





















Can America Lose Her Free Public 
Schools? is the J. Richard Street 
lecture for 1954, delivered by Vir- 
gil M. Rogers. Dean, School of Ed- 


ucation, Syracuse University. Svyr- 


with RILCO Beams 


Reelsville, Indiana School 
Built for $9.55 per sq. ft. 






acuse University Book store, Syra- 


cuse 10, N.Y. 





The Teaching Professional Looks 
Ahead is the report of the Confer- Classroom, Reelsville School 
ence on the Teaching Profession. 
sponsored in cooperation with 
N.Y. State Education Department. 


i =f Exterior view, Reelsville 
by the N. Y. State Teachers Asso- School, Reelsville, Indiana 





ciation, 152 Washineton Ave.. Al- Architects — Wayne M. Weber & John A. Curry, Terre Haute, Indiana 
l 10 Contractor —M. E. Rilenge Construction Co., Terre Haute, Indiana 
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With costs, appearance and safety BEAUTY—which only warmth of 







The Prediction of Student-Teaching as major considerations, the archi- selected wood can give, made this 

Success from Personality Inven- tect, thoroughly familiar with all structure outstanding. The deck, 

an pot ar ypes framing, chose lami- ainted white, contrasts with the 
tories. by Fred T. 'yler, gives re- types of roof framing, chose lami painted t 


nated wood beams and wood deck darker color of the beams. 
for this unusually attractive and 
practical structure. 


sults of such tests. University of 
California Press. Berkely L. Calif. 





Rilco glued laminated wood mem- 










} Pri 1.95 bers are reducing costs, improving 
rice: $1.20. —~ ati e Isti 

I ss . SAVINGS—resulted as planned. ®@Ppearances, stimulating a latitude 

The architect reports the 25,300 sq. of new structural designs. Our field 

: Instructional Program ft. school cost $241,714.00 or $9.55 representatives will be pleased to 

‘ per sq. ft.—low for the area. Ac- consult with you or your architect 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Mate- curately fabricated beams, delivered *° help you get the most out of the 


when needed, helped to keep erec- product. For complete information 
tion costs one third less than struc- Write: 
tures using other materials. 


rials, sixth edition, intended to 






help librarian, teacher, pupil to 
collect current sources of informa- 
ENGINEERING—in accordance 
with the best industry practice, was 
made available to the architect. 
Structurally dependable beams were 
Teachers. Nashville 4, Tenn. Price: designed and complete shop draw- 
81.00 ings were furnished by Rilco. Beams 

were delivered, cut and drilled to RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
2543 First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


District offices: Wilkes Barre, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
tion. Manhoettan, Kans., Tacoma, Wash. 


tion. Contains 3.246 items. Divi- 









sion of Surveys and Field Services. 


George Peabody College for 





: exact specifications, ready for erec- 
. } ° . 2 
Educational Motion Pictures is a de- 
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Are they throwing your money 





HERMAN NELSON DRAFT/STOP system 
COOLS CLASSROOMS COMFORTABLY 
WITHOUT WASTING COSTLY FUEL. 









PEN classroom windows are an open admission of waste. 
Heat you’ve paid for—and don’t need—is literally being 
thrown out the window. It’s a double tragedy because, beside 
the dollar loss, classroom comfort is “out the window’, too. 

Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP eliminates these costly fuel 
losses “automatically”. Actually, during classroom occupancy, 
heating is a minor function of the unit. Its major responsibility 
is cooling—introducing outdoor air in sufficient quantities to 
compensate for the “free” heat contributed by students, lights 
and solar effect. Even Herman Nelson’s method of draft elimina- 
tion requires no heat which both simplifies the cooling problem 
and saves more fuel dollars. 


Comfortable classrooms, closed windows and cash savings! No 
wonder budget-minded schools are Herman Nelson’s best cus- 
tomers. For complete information, see our catalog in Sweet's 
Architectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Prod- 
ucts, American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 





‘DRAFT 


Provides 
COOLING, HEATING 
VENTILATION, ODOR CONTROL 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 


All at minimum cost 





UNIT VENTILATORY PRODUCTS 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


SYSTEM OF 
CLASSROOM COOLING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 





OTHER 


out the windows 7 
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Goodbye Mr. Chips! AAF 
Type D ROTO-CLONE 
designed for dust control of 
school woodworking shops. 
Unit is self-contained and 
requires little space. 
Ask for Bulletin 272-El. 


FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS 





AUDITORIUMS 





OHIO. Every wind 
>mentary Scho 
CT AD 
ST 


Comfort for crowds! Herman 
Ventilator with the exclu 
package answer to heating 
gymnasiums and 





NORTH CAROLINA 


and 


Hurricane Herman! Herman 
Nelson Propeller Fan 

rect or belt drive P 
signed for the effic 
economical venti! 
laboratories, | 

kitchens and locke 

Ask for Bulletin 


FOR CAFETERIA EXHAUST 





HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


I would appreciate receiving literature describing the 
following products— 


Classroom Unit Ventilators 
Auditorium Unit Ventilators 
Propeller Fans 


Dust Control Units 





Name— — 


Address 


2) 
be 
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New Radiator Valve 

Keeps Each Room as 
Warm or Cool as You 
Want — Automatically 


Heat-Timer THERMOVALVE 
—with thermostat built-in— 
will not permit un-needed 
heat to enter radiator. 


Would you like economical, 
winter-long heating comfort? 
Simply replace present radiator 
air valve and set the dial for the 
temperature desired. Works on 
any one-pipe steam system with- 
out interfering with existing con- 
trols. Over 150.000 enthusiastic 
users in hotels, schools, colleges 
and other institutions. Only $3.95 
retail; quantity discounts. 
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HEAT-TIMER 
VARIVALVE 


HEAT-TIMER 
THERMOVALVE 


The Heat-Timer VARIVALVE 
vets heat fast to remote, hard-to- 
heat radiators, mains and risers 
... balances one-pipe steam sys- 
tems. Venting orifice 0” to 5/16’; 
angle or straight shank. Price 
$3.45; quantity discounts. 

Heat-Timer Corporation also 
manufactures the Heat-Timer 
Electronic Control, Motorized 
Valves, Smoke-Eye Smoke Alarm, 
Fire-Chief Fire Alarm and other 
outstanding products. 

For further information ask 
your dealer, or write direct to: 


HEAT-TIMER CORP’N 
657 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12 
Enclosed find § for: 
Thermovalves ( $3.95 
Varivalves @ $3.45 
Please send information on: 
Heat-Timer Thermovalve 
Heat-Timer Varivalve SE 
Heat-Timer Control 


(see above listing of other products) 
Name 
Mreet 


City & State 
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(Continued from page 13) 


They ate well... 

To TH EDITOR: The problem of 
finding a suitable place where a large 
group of students can eat is some- 
times a difficult one when traveling 
by bus through rural sections. 

This problem arose recently when 
our school band planned to partici- 
pate in the annual Band Day at 
Cornell University. This involved a 
one-way journey of 125 miles. 

The 90 students who would make 
the trip would either take lunch or 
secure it at one of Cornell’s cafe- 
terias. It was dinner that worried us. 

We solved this by making advance 
arrangements with an organization 
of the Bainbridge, N. Y. Presbyterian 
Church (on the route home) for 
supper to be served in the new 
church dining room. 

The students enjoyed an excellent 


well-balanced meal in a fine atmcs- 


service. 












phere. This arrangement proved to 
be highly satisfactory to all ccn- 
cerned. 

Epwarp A. BuRKE 

Supervising Principal 

South Kortright Central School 

South Kortright, N. Y. 


Poem of praise 


To Tue Eprror: The good that pours 
forth from the printed page, 
Can never be measured by mere 
“words” of praise, 
But the results achieved 
From the knowledge received 
Is proof enough of its value and need. 
That is only rhyme, but the senti- 
ments expressed are sincere with re- 
gard to the material contained in 
your publication. 
Wishing you continued success in 
the new year just ahead. 
Ronatp C. HENDERSON 


Superintendent of Schools, 
i illou brook, Calif. 
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The School Towels that LAST LONGER 
... and COST LESS! 


Quality and service that reduce cost to the lowest are yours with 
McArthur’s “performance-plus” Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels. Woven of the best long staple, triple twisted two-ply yarns 


.. + full 20” x 40” shrunk size to eliminate strain when in use... 
they’re the longest wearing, lowest cost-per-use school towels on the 
market, Investigate McArthur towels for your school . . . the towels 


with the economical School Towel Plan and the free towel repair 





GEO. M c A R T Il U it BARABOO, WIS. 













New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 
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you'll be glad 
you chose Griggs 















Five...ten... fifteen years from now, 
youll be happy that you selected Griggs 
modern school seating. It’s designed to fit 
into classrooms of today and tomorrow... 
it’s constructed to withstand the wear and 
tear of daily use and student abuse. And 
every year Griggs seating is in your school, 
your students will find it’s made for comfort. 


Handsome, new Griggs Skyliner Chair Desk — 
No. 450, a graceful and practical school seat. 























New Airliner No 

— 780-A. Study Top 

C ><: Desk. Sturdy tub- 
» =~" 


- ular frame and 
—— . 


pr a Airliner No. 700 


Desk with No. 740 
‘ Chair. Tough, light- 
Pe weight tubular seat- 
ing. 







Griggs Push-Back 
Auditorium Chair— 
the finest made for 
theaters or schools. 





1 — wide work space. 


peer 





Write for Griggs Catalog showing entire line of superior Griggs School Seating. 





Box 630 BELTON, TEXAS 
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Nesbitt Syncretizer 


The unit ventilator that 
set a new standard of 
classroom comfort. 


Publication 100 





This is a great year to be alive! PF ecg 
Indeed, considering the ongoing rate two heights, 32” and 28” 
of technical progress, A. D. 1955 has 

little reward for the static man or 

product. Life is dynamic. Ever since Nesbitt began “pionairing” in the field of school- 
room thermal comfort in 1912, Nesbitt heating and ventilating equipment has been 
noted for inventiveness. Some Nesbitt ideas, disparaged at first by others, have later 
been adopted by them—usually by the time Nesbitt had made further advances! The 
Nesbitt Line for ’55 is alive and moving—for where progress is, there is Nesbitt. Look 
to Nesbitt for all your thermal comfort equipment. 


e Made and sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
Sold also by American Blower Corporation 


HEATING AND VENTILATING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLROOMS 





Nesbitt Thermovents 


For heating and ventilating large interiors. 
Quiet operating, choice of mounting. 
1250 to 15,000 cfm. Publication 270 


Five sizes from 
34” to 74%4", 107 to 
618 sq. ft. EDR. Publication 403 


* 








The Nesbitt Package 


Nesbitt Syncretizer 
and Wind-o-line 
Radiation integrated 
with Storage Units 
for beauty, utility, 
daylong comfort and 
overnight protection. 
Publication 101 


spa ci md SE 


Wind-o-line Radiation 


Positive protection 
against cold surfaces; 
integrated with the 
Nesbitt Syncretizer; 
in wall-hung casings, 
or in storage units. 
Publication 101 


Sil-line Radiation 


Modern high capacity finned 
radiation for use along windows 
and other perimeters, in casings 
styled for today’s interiors. Rigid, 
long-life construction; draft-free 
comfort; low installation cost. 
Publication 102 


Silltine with 
Storage Cabinets 


Combining the 
advantages of 
perimeter heating 
with attractive 
storage units 

at moderate cost. 
Pub. 261, Section § 


Ensembles in 32” and 28” heights. 
Open and closed cabinets in 3 lengths. 
For wall-to-wall or short-of-wall installation. 


Standard enclosures 

combine to any room 

length. Capacities 450, 

550, and 700 Btu per lineal foot. 





Ensembles 32” and 28” high, for 
wall-to-wall or short-of-wall application. 
Capacities from 700 to 2600 Btu per lineal foot. 
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ALONE-— 


ACADEMICS ARE NOT ENOUGH! 


School administrators know that vandalism and other 
forms of tragic delinquency stem from 


unwholesome home and community environment. 


An essential to the acceptance 
of the responsibilities of good citizenship 
is a good program of community action 


—with schools as just one of the major components. 


It is our business, and has been our business 
for more than forty-one years 
to serve community programs in solving their 


problems and in meeting their opportunities. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


American City Bureau 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 


221 North LaSalle St. 470 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois New York 16, N. Y. 


( ‘harter Member 


American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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Here’s Advanced 
PORTABILITY! 


The new Erickson Band Stand offers a new 
kind of portability — giving your school the 
most efficient multiple-use of space, with the 
least set-up labor, least time and least stor- 
age space. The new Erickson Band Stand 
wheels quickly to any part of the school 
there’s no lifting, no carrying. One man can 
set up a complete Band Stand while the 
director sorts his music. 


Like the popular Erickson Table with:Benches, the new Band Stand 
WHEELS-A-WAY FOLDS-A-WAY STORES-A-WAY 


-eeVERSATILITY! ...SPACE SAVING! ...STRENGTH! 
) 2 | 


- The new Erickson Band Stand makes it pos- 





sible for a school to quickly set-up any sized 
stand to solve any space and seating require- 
ments. The new, highly versatile units set 
up in only 15 seconds and interlock in many 
combinations. When not in use, they store 

a-way in surprisingly little space. Their rug 
ged construction assures years of troublefree 


service. Stands are 4 ft. wide, in 10 and 12 
From gym to concert hall ...in g matter of minutes! ft. lengths; in 8”, 16” and 24” heights. 


SEND FOR FREE DIAGRAMS showing many possible 


combinations . . . to meet your particular requirements. 


ALDEMAN OMME MFG. CO. 


Dept. SE-1 * 2580 University Avenue, St. Paul 14, Minnesota + NEstor 6139 


PORTABLE FOLD-A-WAY PRODUCTS 
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Despite constant exposure to heavy traffic, spilled 
food, grease, and liquids, the Terraflex floor in 
the cafeteria of the Sperry Gyroscope Company at 
Lake Success, L. I. shows no sign of wear—looks 
as fresh and colorful as the day it was installed. 


SE-264 


Selected for maximum wear with minimum care... 





Johns-Manville 


TERRAFLEX 
Vinyl Floor Tile 


.--in one of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 





employee cafeterias 
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J-M Terraflex needs less care and gives longer wear than 
any other type of resilient flooring of equal thickness 
... pays for itself through years of low-cost maintenance 


After exhaustive tests of many resilient 
type floors, the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany selected Johns-Manville Terraflex 
Vinyl Tile for the floor of one of its 
employee cafeterias. 

J-M Terraflex® is a flooring of time- 
proved superiority. Made of vinyl and 
asbestos it is exceptionally tough and 
resistant to traffic .. . defies grease, oil, 
strong soaps and mild acids. 


Terraflex saves time and dollars through 
low-cost maintenance. Its nonporous sur- 
face requires no hard scrubbing...damp 
mopping keeps it clean and bright... 
frequent waxing is eliminated. Through 
years of economical service Terraflex 
pays for itself. 

Available in a large range of striking 
colors, Terraflex:- is ideal for restaurants, 
public areas, schools, hospitals. 


Specify J-M Terraflex whenever your plans call for resilient 
flooring. Its long-wearing beauty and long-time economy 
provide a maximum of reliable floor service. For complete in- 
formation write Johns-Manville, Box 158, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Keokuk, lowa 


Another Prominent Powers Shower Mixer Installation 


PERKINS and WILL, Architects and Engineers 
E. R. GRITSCHKE, Consulting Engineer 

SID SMITH & CO., Plumbing Contractor 
CRANE CO., Plumbing Fixtures 


POWERS Type H THERMOSTATIC 
WATER MIXER 


. ee: at 
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POWERS 


Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 


Bathers Always Get Safe, Comfortable Showers when tem- 
perature is thermostatically controlled by Powers. 
There’s no danger of slipping and falling while trying 
to dodge an unexpected shot of cold or hot water. 





Check these Modern Powers Features — that provide ut- 
most safety, comfort and economy: 


Regardless of pressure or temperature changes in 
water supply lines . . . shower temperature re- 
mains constant wherever bather wants it 


Failure of cold water supply instantly and com- 
pletely shuts off shower. 


No danger of scalding caused by ‘“‘dead end”’ in hot 
water supply line. Powers mixers have a reliable 
thermostatic safety limit of 115°F. A sudden rise of 
100° in hot water supply to mixer is barely notice- 
able by a bather in a Powers regulated shower. 


Nothing is more relaxing and refresh- Powers Mixers Save Water. No time or water is 
ing than a Powers thermostatic- wasted by bather having to get out from under 
ally controlled shower. One shower due to fluctuating temperature. Water 


shower accide ‘an be costly i amagi ; * 
wer accident can be costly in damaging conservation makes them more economical. 
publicity, personal injuries and time consum- 


ing lawsuits. Why not provide insurance Consult Powers on Shower Planning. For Engineering 
against these risks? Specify and install data on thermostatic control for all types of shower 
Powers thermostatic mixers. baths call your nearest Powers office or write us direct. 

(b93) 


SERVICE Available in 60 Cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. See your Phone Book 
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you want 





This 26th annual edition of 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY includes: 


I. Editorial Section—420 pages including over 50 major articles on planning, design, 
equipment and maintenance of school and college buildings. 


II. Manufacturers’ Catalog Section—Manufacturers’ catalogs follow the Editorial Sec- 
tion and are grouped by the following classifications: 


Structural Materials Interior Finish 

Heating — Plumbing — Lighting — Electrical 
Instructional and Administrative 

Food Service — Homemaking — Dormitory 

Science — Shops Physical Education — Health 
Maintenance Products — Buses 


III. Directory of Educational Equipment and Supply Distributors 


Published by 





AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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K ood PROGRAM SYSTEM 
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the first place 
to look is 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 


600 page manufacturers catalog section 

















—presented in terms of school need and use 





annually revised so that the information is 


always current 


—organized by type of product for ready 
reference 


—with geographically arranged directory of 


distributors 


Consult the copy of AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY in your central office .. . Thousands 
of school administrators save themselves time and 
trouble making AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY available for the use of their school 
staff. 





STAGE CURTAINS 





STAGE SaTTINGS 








NOVELTY 


LOE tek epiains stung 
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Nine Wakefield 2'x4’ Beta units 
provide evenly diffused light in 
this recenverted classroom, in 
which eight different environ- 
mental elements are coordinated. 
Beta is a completely contained 
unit which is recessed into the 
ceiling. Its Rigid-Arch plastic 
diffuser has a matte finish which, 
when the units are unlit, mini- 
mize any mirroring of bright 
light coming from the windows. 
There is a new illustrated bro- 
chure on the Beta, of particular 
interest to school administrators 
and architects. 
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Can a 26-year old classroom be 
converted into a coordinated classroom? 


¥ ¥ J 


‘amor ewe ‘name | 
\ 
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WAKEFIELD GEOMETRICS THE CAVALIER 


32 


YES, and ata relatively low cost 


A group of imaginative men decided it 
was possible to make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear. They demonstrated the truth 
of their theory by transforming, at a 
relatively low cost, a 26-year old room 
in Grant Community High School, Ingle- 


side, Illinois, into a modern, functional, 
completely coordinated classroom. The 
men: Carl Boester, Lafayette, Indiana, 
Nairne W. Fisher, Fisher-White 
ates, Chicago, Illinois, Dr. Darell Boyd 
Harmon, Austin, Texas. 


Associ- 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL ELEMENTS COORDINATED: 


V ELECTRIC HEATING AND VENTILATION 
V ENGINEERED LIGHTING 

V ACOUSTICAL CONTROL 

VV ADAPTIVE SIGHT-EASE CHALKBOARDS 


Participating in the adventure were 17 
manufacturers, including Wakefield, which 
has been providing engineered lighting for 
coordinated classrooms since the earliest 
days of this classroom concept. In this 
case, Wakefield 2’x4’ Beta recessed units 
were used. For a new brochure on the 


THE GRENADIER THE PACEMAKER 


V THERMALLY CONTROLLED ENVIRONMENT 

V HARMONIOUS FLOORING 

VY CoorpDInaTED COLOR AIDING GROUP VISION 

V PosTURE SEATING CONSONANT WITH EYE 
HEALTH 


Beta, and other individual brochures on 
the Wakefield Ceiling, Wakefield Geo- 
metrics and Wakefield luminaires of ad- 
vanced design, write to The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 
In Canada: Wakefield Lighting Limited, 
London, Ontario. 


| 


\\ 4 IL, ; 


THE STAR THE WAKEFIELD CEILING 
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JACKSON SCHOOL, ELMHURST, ILL 


Cone & Dornbush, Architects: an entry in 
the 1953 competition of School Executive 
for Better School Design 


Modern—Outstanding 


Ask Your Architect These Litegreen Chalkboards, designed especially for today’s 
f modern schools set the standard of quality. 
to also speci 
- y They are engineered to greater readability — without glare or eye 
BECKLEY — CARDY strain. The extra hard thick surfaces are machine rubbed to pro- 


vide easy writeability with ordinary chalk. Clean erasing. 


LITEGREEN They require no special expensive wall construction and can be 
Chalkboards installed by any good carpenter. 


But the outstanding feature is the permanence of Litegreen Chalk- 
and boards. Lowest maintenance—free from trouble—no repair. 


LITEGREEN These modern Litegreen Chalkboards are available in three 
constructions: Slate-bestos, Slatoplate and Videoplate. 
Cork Boards Each proved the best chalkboard for its specified installa- 
tion. 
Litegreen Cork provides color har- Beckley-Cardy Litegreen Chalkboards, backed by nearly half a 
a ee eee century of experience, prove themselves in every type of installa- 
Three styles — all with new washable : ¢ vrs 
surface — assure the finest tacking tion. 
surface. Remains soft and _ pliable 
throughout its life. Tacks and pins 
hold securely; remove without leaving IF YOU ARE BUILDING OR PLANNING TO BUILD, SEND 
FOR BULLETIN 536 OF STRUCTURAL DETAILS. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ° Manufacturers 
1900 N. NARRAGANSETT ° CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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“We saved over 1600 man hours Bgaze 
TU 


using UP-RIGHT 


SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS ” 


“Our summer program of 
overhead building and class- 
room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!" 


Stairways are 


iy 


taken in stride 

- legs in- 
stantly adjust- 
able for per- 
fect leveling of 


platform ite 


—_ —— 


UP-RIGHT AFFOLDS 


Write for 
descriptive 
circular! 
“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 


says Leonard T. Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 


“UP-RIGHT” scaFFoLDs 


"DEPT. 154 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA ; ime’ ——e 
‘ FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N.J. Offices in all Principal Cities a y 
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Lssectine and space problems are easy 


alll 
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| SPACE-SAVING 
}} Popcorn 

- i * Machine 


MANLEY 
ARISTOCRAT 


rests. 


sf 


v 


You'll marvel at the capacity and per- 
formance of this popcorn machine that 
needs only six square feet of floor space. 
This super efficient machine makes it easy 
to sell and serve hungry student crowds 
The Aristocrat has an automatic seasoning 
system and many other proved, easy-to- 
operate features. 


to solve with The Manley Snack Bar 
Plan. Thirty years’ experience in the 
concession field combined with the 
finest equipment makes it simple for 
Manley to step in and help solve your 
concession floor plan 
and space limitation 











problems. You'll be amazed at the way 
Manley profit-producing equipment 
will fit into your school...even with the 
strictest space limitations. Let a Manley 


A 
f=. < 


> 


representative show you how 


your school can earn extra school 
funds with the money-making, space- 


saving Manley Snack Bar Plan. 
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SPACE-SAVING 
Cold Drink 
Machine 


Ww MANLEY ICE-O-BAR 


Hot Dog Machine 


SPACE-SAVING SPACE-SAVING 


Hamburger Grill 


Here's another space-saving machine. The 
ICE-O-BAR, available in three models, 
with the largest of three requiring less 
than six square feet of floor space. Ice 
cold drinks can be served as fast as stud- 
ent operator can draw them. Push-button 


MANLEY FRANK-BANK 


With the Frank-Bank you can serve hungry 
crowds quickly and easily. This compact 
machine holds seven dozen buns and ten 
dozen hot dogs. Steams hot dogs and 
keeps them piping hot. Buns are kept 
bakery fresh. Stainless steel construction 


MANLEY ELECTRIC GRIDDLE 


Less than two square feet of counter space 
is all you need for this easy-to-operate 
grill. Cooks 225 hamburgers on hour. Re- 
sults are outstanding and uniformly good 
because of thermostatically controlled 
heat. Heat is constant on the entire sur- 


January, 


model assures exact proportioning. Easily 


installed square 


makes cleaning easy. You need only two 


face 
feet of counter space 


IN 15 MINUTES, A MANLEY REPRESENTATIVE CAN HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LOCATION ‘AND SPACE PROBLEMS... 


That's all the time it takes for a Manley representative 
to work out even the toughest space problems. Why? 
Because Manley has had thirty years’ experience in the 
concession field plus many years of experience in 
working with school principals and superintendents and 
helping them solve their problems. Whether you want 
a Manley representative to call on you . . . or just more 
information about The Manley ‘Snack Bar Plan .. . just 
fill out and mail the coupon. Don’t delay! Investigate 
this plan today! 


| TY wancey, INC. 
ey andotte St., 
44) 1920 Wyand 


Kansas City 8, Mo 


1955 


Tear Out, Fill In and Mail Today 


MANLEY, INC. 


DEPT. SE-155, 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo 


Please send complete information on how we can adapt the 
Manley Snack Bar Plan to our school 


Please have your representative call. | understand that there is nc 
obligation on my part. 


Name 
Title 
School 
Address 
City 


Zone State 
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Every feature 
of Horn Folding Gym Seats 
is a reason by itself 


for Elkhart’s choice! 
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USES HORN 


melfellavemOd air Seats! 


SAFETY. All-steel under- 
structure of (A) tubular 
column supports and (B) 
cross tie angles and bracing 
(no sway, shimmy or shak- 
ing). Exclusive positive lock 
made of steel (C) automati- 
cally locks each row as it 
opens and closes. 


COMFORT. Spectators sit 
in chair-height comfort, 


move legs freely. Custom- 
fitted for your needs from 
a choice of 9”, 11” or 1115” 
rise and 22” or 24” spacing. 


EASE OF OPERATION. 
One smooth flow of pres- 
sure to close .. . seatboards 
remain flat, footboard tilts 
vertically, new riserboard 
swings out toform closed sur- 
face. Non-marring wheels. 


SCHOSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSOHSSCESSOSS 
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Hotbed of basketball . . . that’s Indiana! Here the 
city of Elkhart recently opened the doors of its 
modern, million dollar Northside Gymnasium. Here 
you'll find the largest installation of folding gym- 
nasium seating in all the world . . . Brunswick- 
designed Horn Folding Gym Seats! 


Eight truckloads of material ... 15 miles of seat- 
board .. . 24-row unit, new record in height! Now 
a total of 8,239 spectators cheer their teams in the 
safety and comfort of these Horn Gym Seats in- 
stalled on three levels. Those on the main floor and 
first balcony fold back out of the way providing 
five basketball courts in all. 


Horn Folding Gym Seats were made to do the Free! “Horn Folding Gym Seats”... 
biggest job best! Custom-made to the exact spec- catalog of facts, yours for the asking. 
Write today! 


ifications of Brunswick design engineers. And 
Brunswick has added to these gym seats even more 
refinements for greater safety, comfort and ease of 





operation... better appearance... less maintenance. 


No problem is too simple or too complex for a 


Horn solution ...no gym too small or too large for Division of 

an installation of Horn Folding Gym Seats. Why TE THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 

not talk it over person-to-person? Write or wire COLLENDER COMPANY 

today for the name of your nearest Horn agent. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, I!linois 
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PROVING GROUNDS 


Throughout the Schieber plant 
production workers eat their 
lunches on standard Schieber 
folding tables and benches. 
In thousands of schools half a 
million robust children do the 
same each day. What more 
rugged test could you suggest? 
Yet Schieber engineering goes 
on and on seeking methods 
and materials for improving 
on the equipment and making 
it possible to build schools 
for less. 
let us supply complete information 
built-in 
advantages 
of SCHIEBER 
equipment 
Mark-proof, silent, oilless bearing 
casters. 
Counterbalanced for easy operation. 


Optional permanent sanitary tops. 
Strong, all-steel, welded, fire-proof 
construction, 

Safety locking devices to prevent 
accidents. 

Forged steel, brackets and hinges. 
No castings. 

Tight fitting, bright stainless steel 
edges. 


onoanauwnrkhwn re 


Tables and benches may be used 
separately. No connecting bars or 
obstructions. 


* Proof, not Promises! 


Schieber was the first to develop a practical lunchroom - 

unit for multiple use of space. The equipment has stood the ame 

test of time. The first installation made 18 years ago is still 5 A L 3 5 C 0 M P A N Y ad 

in daily use. There has never been occasion to enforce the be 

Schieber guarantee. IN-WALL * PORTAFOLD * MOBILFOLD 
DETROIT 39, MICH: 
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The U.S.-in 1954. 


a world in uneasy peace, while’ at home 


by FRANCIS KEPPEL 


he educator of 1954 had a hard 

time keeping his mind on his 
job. Too many important things were 
happening at once, and all affected 
his life and work. Which were the 
most important? 

The imposing decision of the Su- 
preme Court on segregation affected 
every educator in the South directly. 
It presented to his colleague in the 
North some almost equally difficult 
problems of attitude and decision. 
The uneasy peace in Asia, when it 
had been achieved, meant only that 
attention shifted to Western Europe. 
Were his pupils at long last to be 
spared the likelihood of war? Could 
he once again direct their full atten- 
tion to the traditional American 
vision of a new and better society? 

If 1953 was a Year of Investiga- 
tions, then surely 1954 was a year of 
investigating the investigators. No 
educator could afford to ignore the 
Army-McCarthy hearings. The tone 
of the life of the public servant was 
affected by every day’s testimony. 


Dr. Keppel, dean of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University since 1948, served during 
the war as secretary for the Joint Army and Navy 
Committee on Welfare and Recreation, and in the 
Army’s Information and Education Division. Dr. Kep- 
pel’s 1953 roundup article in last January’s School 
Executive was so widely noted that he appears again 
this year by popular request. 


Constant reports of insecurity and 
“security” in the State Department 
caused many to wonder whether the 
loyal public servant could keep his 
personal dignity and freedom when 
constantly questioned and examined. 
It was not hard to imagine what life 
would be like in the schools if pupils’ 
reports on what teachers said were 
solicited and filed in secret pigeon- 
holes of school committee vaults—to 
be opened only by the experts. 

One matter of public concern was 
perhaps the most troubling and the 
most puzzling: the Oppenheimer case. 
Carried on in an atmosphere of high 
seriousness, the deliberations of the 
Gray Board could be regarded apart 
from the confusions and oratory 
characteristic of the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. Here the moral issues and 
the public welfare were inextricably 
linked with America’s position in 
world affairs. 

It seems likely that the complex 
issues involved in this case may 
live longer in the American memory 
than the hurly-burly that attends the 
progress of the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. In the Oppenheimer case 
are central issues for American edu- 
cational policy; issues of general ed- 
ucation and specialization, issues of 
intellectual and moral judgment, is- 
sues of freedom of opinion and the 
national welfare, issues of humility 


and arrogance. Perhaps more of the 


4] 





troubles of our times can find their 
focus in the long pages of testimony 
and decision than in any other issue 
of 1954, or indeed of the decade. 
When the Justices in their black 
robes and solemn dignity entered the 
Court on May 17, 1954 to judge 
another issue of the 


major year, 


two centuries of American history 
waited for man’s verdict on the past, 
and his hope for the future. 

The Court’s final decision on 
segregation was clear and unequi- 
vocal. The late Mr. Justice Jackson 
symbolized the Court’s determination 
to show unanimity by attending at 
risk to his health. Unanimity and the 
dignity of the proceedings combined 
to minimize violent public reaction. 
Educators were not surprised at the 
outcome. They could not forget. how- 
ever, that the decision made on legal 
and moral grounds now had to be 
put into effect, and they were given 
the responsibility. Hard work and 
careful planning lay ahead. In cer- 
tain states in the South, the political 
reaction made it difficult to carry on 
the regular program of the schools. 
In some states the basis of public 
education was threatened. A_profes- 
sion which in recent years had prided 
itself on its progress in improving 
human relations was now put to the 


most severe test of its history. 


McCarthy's real issue 
is control of party 


A visitor from foreign shores 
might well have found astonishing 
the contrast between the procedures 
of the Supreme Court and the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. It is small won- 
der that we confuse our friends as 
well as our foes. to sav nothing of 
ourselves. For on first glance, it 
might seem that while the Supreme 
Court had taken a definite position 
on civil liberties. the Senate of the 
United States was permitting wide 
variation and confusion on the same 
general problem. However, on second 
became clearer that the 
Army-McCarthy 


not on the issue of freedom of speech 


glance it 
hearings centered 
or ideas, but on the issue of control 
of the Administration in power. The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin 
found himself in a loyalty hearing of 


his own making. As the months of 


42 


President Eisenhower supported the 
United Nations and active U.S. parti- 
cipation in international affairs. 


1954 went by. he ran into the in- 
evitable power structure of any pollit- 
ical organization in command of af- 
fairs. He was censured by a commit- 
tee which included members of his 
own party. 

At the height of the 


the drama took the form of a struggle 


disputes 


for controi of a political party. There 
were even skirmishes with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As the issue be- 
came clearer. many educators became 
less concerned over the effect of 
McCarthyism on teaching in the 
schools. For by the end of 1954, it 
seemed unlikely that command of the 
‘epublican party would be removec 
from its traditional leaders. But it is 
probably safe to say that Senator 
McCarthy was mentioned far more 
often in educational discussions than 
Plato or John Dewev. 

\n uneasy peace in Southeast Asia 
did not calm fears of a World War 
Ill. The eves of the nation turned 
instead to the problems of Western 
Europe and the summer of 1954 dis- 
couraged those who pinned their 
hopes for the future on NATO. The 
characteristic news photograph of the 
year was the Secretary of State get- 
ting off an airplane in some world 
capital. He attended conference after 
conference and the American people 
seemed confused as they were pleased 
at the final compromise achieved with 
regard both to Germany and _ the 
Saar. 

Perhaps in natural reaction to this 


concern with foreign affairs, a vigi- 


lant minority did its best to keep the 


Robert Oppenheimer, answering _ in- 
vestigators, symbolized the scientist 
beset by problems of atoms and pol- 
itics. 
“un-American” thought of interna- 
tionalism out of the schools. 
UNESCO, which had expressed con- 
cern over its own lack of vigor and 
influence. found itself in some Amer- 
ican cities accused of being a dan- 
eerous and efficient international 
plot. 

Test cases of UN 


loyalty to 


personnel on 
their own government 


versus loyalty to their employer 
sharpened the issue in the public 
mind, This observer, however, has 
the impression that the steady sup- 
port to the United Nations given by 
the President and the responsible 
members of the Administration had 
the desired effect on American think- 
ing. Both the extreme optimists and 
the extreme pessimists seemed gradu- 
ally to be taking a more realistic view 
of the powers and potentialities of 


international organizations. 


Federal, state conferences 
on aid to schools 


By the end of 1953. everyone 
seemed to know that the schools were 
facing an acute problem in the in- 
creased birth rate. There were lively 
discussions of what the Government 
should do about it. The position of 
the Administration. as reflected most 
often by Secretary Hobby, was that 
education was above all a matter for 
the communities and the states, and 
that the role of the federal govern- 
ment should be to encourage plan- 
ning and programming. With this in 
mind. a White House Conference was 
proposed to the Congress and funds 
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Senator McCarthy was mentioned far more often in edu- 
cational discussions during 1954 than Plato or John 


Dewey. 


appropriated in support of a series 
of conferences to be held in the states 
and culminated in Washington before 
November, 1955. 

Bills were introduced for fed- 
eral appropriations in support of 
school buildings. Although they were 
not passed, it seems likely that the 
matter will come to serious atten- 
tion during 1955. The NEA parted 
company with the Administration in 
urging that the Government take a 
vigorous role in supporting building 


needs—at once. The press took obvi- 


ous pleasure in reporting what hap- 


pened when two attractive and vig- 
orous ladies—the President of the 
NEA and the Secretary of Health. 
Education and Welfare 


selves on opposite sides of an issue. 


found them- 


It seemed probable. however. that 
the basic lines of conflict had not vet 
been drawn. An Administration 
which came to power on a policy of 
the reduction of Government expend- 
itures and the decentralization of 
Government activities was being 
faced with pressures to take initiative 
in a field traditionally assigned to 
the field 


localities and to the states 


of public education. 


Administration wants states 
to take over problem 


It was clear that the Adminis- 


tration hoped that the state con- 
ferences would produce plans which 
might result in keeping federal activ- 
ities to the minimum. Many educators 
doubted whether. with the best will 


in the world. the localities and states 
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The characteristic news photo of the year was Secretary 
of State Dulles getting off an airplane in some world 
capital to attend a conference on international problems. 


with their present taxing power 
could meet the needs of the com- 
ing generation. Nor would the de- 
cision be made entirely on the basis 
of facts. though facts were made 
available in enormous quantities. For 
there lay ahead the difficult political 


and legal issues of church and state. 


U. S. needs education 
for world leadership 


The articles, books and pub- 
lic meetings which dealt with the 
purposes and aims of the schools 
continued from the year before. un- 
diminished in number and—it must 
be reported—in confusion. One ma- 
jor theme was a lively concern that 
American education had become too 
little interested in basic intellectual 
development. There were those who 
wondered whether the American peo- 
ple could properly assume interna- 
tional leadership while ignorant of 
fundamental literary, historical and 
scientific facts. It was pointed ow 
that the country needed not an in- 


1 
| 


crease in vocational schools but an 


increase in capacity to analyze val- 
ues. Inevitably these discussions were 
also concerned with the details of the 
(American educational pattern: with 
certification. teaching methods. cur- 
ricula and the preparation of teach- 
ers. 

One basic difficulty seemed to be 
a confusion on the part of the partic- 
ipants as to the meaning of the word 
“intellectual.” As has been suggested 
above. the intellectual himself was 
not in fashion when he dealt with 
matters of social relations or inter- 
national affairs. Some of those who 
most decried the “weakening” of the 
schools in imparting basic skills were 
also those who were most opposed to 
the study of the social sciences. The 
Congressional investigations of the 
Foundations were an illustration in 
point. 

And yet. despite the political and 
intellectual tensions. that remarkable 
\merican invention, the publie 
school. carried on its essential task 
dream 


of bringing the American 


nearer to reality. 





The National 


Educational Scene 


by WILLIAM G. CARR 


Enrollments Increase 
At All School Levels 

The most significant single fact in 
the educational picture for 1954 is 
the increase in enrollment from the 
kindergarten through the higher in- 
stitutions. 

The elementary schools, public and 
private, are enrolling approximately 
26,438.000 youngsters this year—an 
increase of 1,394,000 over last year. 
Private and public secondary schools 
are enrolling about 6,787,000—an in- 
crease of 168,000. Our college and 
university enrollment is about 2,336,- 
000—an increase of 85,000. This 
total increase over last year is 1,647,- 
000. 

Enrollments from kindergarten 
through higher education—both pub- 
lic and private—are estimated to be 
35,561,000. More than 21 percent of 
our total population is enrolled in 
the public and private educational 
institutions in this country. 

Whereas school enrollments at all 


levels are high, the number of college 


graduates will again decrease. The 
134,000—was reached 


in 1950. Since then the graduating 


all-time high - 


classes have been diminishing. Last 


springs college graduates totaled 


282.000. 


ME, Teacher Supply-Demand 
Is Out of Balance 

The 1954 

and demand are approxi- 


statistics on teacher 
supply 
mately as follows: 

Current supply: teachers produced 
by colleges and universities, 1954, 
and available to elementary schools, 
fall of 1954—28,000; available to 
secondary schools—27,000. Compare 
to the demand. 

Current demand: teachers needed 
to fill vacancies and to serve expand- 
ing enrollments in elementary schools 
—85,000; needed in 
schools—50,000. 
demand for ongoing programs of 
57,000 teachers and 
23,000 secondary teachers. 


secondary 
That leaves a net 


elementary 


Add to this the number of addi- 


Dr. Carr is executive secretary of the NEA, with 
which he has been associated since 1931. He has 
participated in international education conferences 
all over the world and is secretary-general of the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 


ing Profession. 


tional elementary teachers needed to 
eliminate dual sessions and relieve 
(30,000), to enrich 
the program where needed (10,000), 


overcrowding 


and to replace the untrained (40,- 
000), and the net demand of elemen- 
tary teachers is upped to 137,000. 
The total number of additional 
teachers needed in the fall of 1954 
for both elementary and secondary 
schools was 160,000. 
\¢ 8 eae State Action 
“~~ To Meet the Crisis 
U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Brownell says, “To accommodate the 
growing number of children, to erase 
the estimated September 1954 short- 
age of 370,000 classrooms, and to 
take care of continued obsolescence. 
approximately 720,000 public elemen- 
tary and secondary school classrooms 
and related facilities will be needed 
during the next five years. About 
50.000 were provided 
last year and about 50,000, will be 
provided this year.” 


classrooms 


State legislatures are much con- 
cerned with the problem which these 
statistics reveal. During state legisla- 
tive sessions held in 1953-54: 20 
states passed legislation dealing 
specifically with school construction; 
45 states passed legislation dealing 
with some phase of general school 
finance; 42 states passed legislation 
on teacher retirement and social wel- 
fare; and 38 states passed legislation 


relative to teachers’ salaries. 


Money for Schools 
Continues to Rise 

In spite of such state legislative 
activity, financial difficulties are be- 
coming more acute. The 1954 cost 
of public elementary, secondary and 
higher education will exceed $10 
billion. 

Total school taxes for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 
more than doubled in the past eight 
years. The 1946 tax figure was $3,- 
059.844, 000. This has risen steadily 
in the intervening period to a 1954 
estimate of $7,783,216,000. 

These figures represent big busi- 
ness. More than 95 percent of the 
money thus collected comes from 
state and local tax sources, chief of 
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which is the relatively inflexible gen- 
eral property tax. Thirty-seven per- 


cent of the school revenue will be 


raised by the 48 state governments 


ranging from 4 percent in New 
Hampshire to 83 percent in Delaware. 
More than half the total public school 
revenue comes from local and county 
sources. 
Federal Legislation 

Affecting Education 

While the 


educational 


problem of meeting 
needs has had major 
attention of state legislatures, the 
Federal Government has taken no 
direct action. Even the emergency 
school construction aid measures 
were not brought to a decisive vote 
in the 83rd Congress. The adminis- 
tration did, however. sponsor legisla- 
tion to provide for state conferences 
on education and a national White 
House Conference on Education. 

The state conferences should be 
held in the respective states early 
this year. The White House Con- 
ference is to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. Com 1955. 
President Eisenhower. Secretary Hob- 


November, 


by, and Commissioner Brownell have 
released statements to the governors 
and chief state school officers of the 
respective states and territories to 
explain the purpose of these con- 
ferences. 

The Congress passed a comprehen- 
sive income tax revision measure. 
The new Internal Revenue Code con- 
tains features of the “Mason Bill” 
which provide an additional $1200 
exemption on retirement salaries to 
retired teachers and other retired per- 
sons. 

Although bills to provide assist- 
ance to the states for school con- 
struction were introduced in the 
Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. they made little progress 
in the 83rd Congress. However. Con- 
gressman Carroll Kearns and others 
conducted hearings after Congress 
adjourned to get data on school con- 
struction aid proposals for submission 
to the 84th Congress. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 to pro- 
vide federal assistance for school 
operation, maintenance, and building 


in war and defense-impacted areas 
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were extended for three more years 
by the 83rd Congress. 

The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, formerly headed 
by Dean Manion of Notre Dame and 
now by Meyer Kestnbaum, has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to study re- 
lationships between the states and the 
Federal Government in the field of 
education. 

Congress also appointed the House 
Special Committee to Investigate 
Tax-Exempt Foundations to pursue 
an investigation into the tax-exempt 
foundations and educational associa- 
tions. Public hearings were opened 
on May 10, 1954. Nine witnesses 
against and one for the foundations 
and educational associations were 
heard by this Committee. On July 2, 
Chairman B. Carroll Reece termi- 
nated these public hearings. 


The House of 
Committee on Labor and Education 


Representatives 


has authorized a Subcommittee under 
Representative Gwinn of New York 
to conduct an investigation of the 
U. S. Office of Education. The Sub- 
committee has held one session to 
hear government witnesses. At this 
time it is not at all clear what, if any. 
further action will be attempted by 
either the Reece or the Gwinn com- 


mittees. 


The Supreme Court 
, Decision on Segregation 


On May 17, Chief Justice Warren 
handed down the unanimous opinion 
of the Supreme Court on compulsory 
segregation of the races in the public 
schools. Decrees to implement the 
decision are expected this year. 

Before handing down its decrees 
the Supreme Court is considering 
briefs from interested parties, includ- 
ing the United States Attorney- 
General. 

Some states which permitted but 
did not enforce segregation seem to 
have substantially accomplished in- 
tegration. Washington, D. C., and 
other cities moved at once to accom- 
plish the transition to integration. 
Many of the states in the South have 
announced opposition to the enforce- 
ment of the decision, and seem to be 


awaiting the exact conditions of the 


Supreme Court’s decree before taking 
further action. 


a - Growing Unity 

My In the Profession 

In New York City, June 27-July 2, 
the NEA held its largest professional 
20.000 


business, 


estimated 
official 


visited the United Nations Assembly 


conference. An 


people conducted 


in record-breaking numbers, visited 
commercial and educational exhibits, 
and conducted special meetings for 
the study and discussion of problems 
in all departments and levels of edu- 
cation. 

Some 17,000 members of the AASA 
and twelve allied organizations met 
in Atlantic City, 14-18. 
These allied groups included the Na- 
School 


Department of 


February 


Association. 
School 


Rural 


tional Boards 
Elementary 
Principals, Department of 
Education. American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education, and 
many others. 

A number of other national con- 
ferences and conventions of unusual 
importance were held during 1954. 
The NEA sponsored its second Re- 
gional Instructional Conference in 
Minneapolis, April 12-15. The meet- 
ing gave exclusive attention to the 
improvement of instruction. A simi- 
lar meeting is planned for the Moun- 
tain States in 1955. The NEA’s De- 


Rural 


conjunction with the U. 


Education, in 
S. Office of 


Education, conducted the National 


partment of 


Conference on Rural Education, Oc- 
tober 4-6. This was the successor to 
the White House Conference on 
Rural Education of 1944. 

The National Organizations Round- 
table on Public Schools conducted 
sessions at Arden House, Harriman, 
New York, on April 5-7 and again on 
October 4-6. The National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools 
held its 
Francisco on March 18. 


Annual Conference in San 


In an attempt to secure better in- 
terpretation of education’s problems 
and needs to the public at large. the 
Magazine Publishers Association and 
the NEA conducted a joint conference, 
June 14 and 15, at Columbia Univer- 
sity in connection with that institu- 
tion’s Bicentennial Celebration. 





The Climate of Public-Opinion 


The public began to accept in 1954 the fact that school 


problems could not be quickly “solved,” that education, 


like all issues, must constantly be re-thought and that 


solutions are rarely simple and hardly ever final 


by FRED M. HECHINGER 


AS rHE political pundits know so 


well, nothing is more difficult 
and more treacherous than the. at- 
tempt to estimate and define public 
opinion. There are many ways of go- 
ing about such an estimate and such 
a definition—public opinion polls. 
checking newspaper clippings, watch- 
ing for “straws in the wind” or 
listening to experts. But none of them 
are safe and few, if any, quite satis- 
factory. There are, of course. always 
statistics but my ability to interpret 
them is about as low as my patience 
in compiling or reading them. 

And so I must fall back (and ask 
the reader to fall with me) on the 
reporters erratic observations in the 
field and the editor's undefinable 
(perhaps because somewhat _ ficti- 
tious) ability to distill hunches and 
hints, some sort of unreliable but, | 
hope, not entirely useless magic of 
hearing a bigger, more meaningful, 
cohesive chorus out of the little 
voices from many directions. 


The climate of public opinion with 


respect to the schools in 1954 ranged 
from one extreme to the other: it 
was deceptively mild and even-tem- 
pered in matters of routine, in the 
day-to-day question of education; but 
it was also marked by violently flar- 
ing hurricanes in the historic and 
history-making sphere of the great 
Supreme Court decision on segrega- 
tion. (Even there, however, the hur- 
ricanes were the freaks and flashes 
that such climatic outbursts must be 
by their very nature, and the true 
climate even in this area of explosive 
controversy was surprisingly even- 
tempered. But more about this later.) 

We are more apt to notice the 
weather when it is playing violent 
tricks than when it is pleasantly tem- 
perate. We were desperately but just 
i little exhileratingly (why not ad- 
mit it?) aware of the climate of 
public opinion a few years ago when 
the storms were blowing up in all 
corners of the educational scene; 
when there were fights, name-callings. 
firings and wild accusations. 

There was little thunder 


the Supreme Court decision out of 


leaving 


Mr. Hechinger, education editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has written on education for many 
leading publications and has twice received the Ed- 
ucation Writers Association’s annual prize for out- 


standing writing. 


in 1954. 


There were thunder showers and 


the picture for the moment 


clouds in quite a few places, but they 
were mild compared to the disturb- 
ances of a few years ago. 

There is a dangerous temptation, 
therefore. to conclude that this de- 
noted apathy in public opinion. I dis- 


agree with that conclusion. 


Not a matter of 
resolving a few issues 

The strong undercurrent of public 
opinion concerning the schools, it 
seems to me, was that the job to be 
done is much more difficult than had 
ever been suspected. The earlier 
fights had been fought largely in the 
misleading belief that there were a 
few “issues” to be quickly resolved. 
a few controversies to settle. a few 
ideas to be advocated or combatted 

and then things would be easy and 
the flight could continue smoothly. 
with the automatic pilot firmly set 
and passengers and crew enjoying 
the pleasant view, with a sense of 
security and achievement. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that this was the gen- 
eral feeling; for it may have led a 
great many people into a good num- 
ber of worthwile and some vital fights 

people who might have thought 
again if they had realized that they 
were about to commit themselves to 
an unending. life-long cause, struggle 
and participation. 

That seems to be exactly what they 
did. and in 1954 the climate of pub- 


lic opinion was influenced more di- 
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rectly by that fact than by anything 
else. Let me give you a few examples 


of what I mean: Let the Teachers speak 


An important contemporary author or 


and novelist found himself involved. ' * Cc. 2 


not only by serving on a_ school 


board, but by actually sitting in on 


Let's attack the Probiems not the Sonools 


public school classes and by devot- 
ing some of his valuable professional 
time to the 


word and 


public diseussion—in 
print—of public school 
issues. Had he not been shocked into 
awareness some years earlier. by the 


flash 


quite possible that he would still be 


ic 84 


floods and hurricanes. it is 


entirely preoccupied with atom 
bombs or literary persuits. 
(An editor. whose work is not re- 


lated to education. finds himself a 
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key member ona local school com- 
mittee, desperately and violently in- 
volved in important wrangles over 
sites for new school buildings as well 
as over the teaching program and its 

The tenor of consumer magazine articles on education has changed from the 
what’s-wrong-with-our-schools? approach to one of constructive criticism, the most 
referred to of which is “Let’s Attack the Problems . Not the Schools” in the 
October Ladies’ Home Journal. The issue’s leading article, it presents in round- 
table forum the views on today’s crisis in education of six educators including Yale 


defects in the existing schools. 


Doesn't leave problems 


to the school board 


An executive, who admittedly is 
interested in the schools because he 
has four children. does not leave the 
matters of the local schools to the 
hired experts or the elected board: he 
is active in a citizens committee 
which takes its watchdog duties se- 
riously enough to have hired a dis- 
interested, qualified outside consul- 
tant to have a look at local school 
conditions. 

\n eminent national columnist on 
the Washington and _ international 
scene finds the school problems chal- 
lenging and important enough to 
devote several of his columns to them 
and to cross the United States to de- 
liver a major address on these vital 
issues, 

Several national 


magazines give 


important and prominent space to 
intricate and highly technical points 
on public education. 

University presidents—some of 
them the leaders of the most vener- 
able and respected American institu- 
tions—take time out from their duties 


in higher education and national 


leadership to deal directly with th 
questions of public education and the 
needs of teacher 


training for levels 
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President A. Whitney Griswold and Francis S. Chase (see following article). 


so far removed from their own realm 
as, say. the first grade. 

The list could be continued almost 
indefinitely to include the active in- 
terest of such organizations as the 


National 


ers. or of the American Legion, again 


Association of Manufactur- 


to single out just two at random. The 
point is—and this is the essence of 
public opinion climate of 1954—that 
support has been rallied, public opin- 
ion has been aroused. public partici- 
pation enlisted. 

So far. so good, 

But what I sensed everywhere in 
1954 was that public opinion had 
learned its second lesson—probably 
unsuspected at the outset and only 
that the 
problems “solved”. 


\Vlore and }O54 


seemed to realize that this is a con- 


very vaguely felt a year ago: 
would not be 

more people in 
tinuous “problem”. Even if we had 


enough schools and teachers and 


money (all of which we do not now 
have and cannot hope ever to get), 
education 


the problem of — publi 


would still leave us with the questions 
of what to teach. and how, and why. 
and to whom. and for how long. And 
(and an- 


it will have to be asked 


swered and re-thought) all over 


again every year. 

Public opinion seems to begin to 
accept this. or at any rate got closer 
to accepting it in 1954 than in any 
earlier year. and this could be the 
most important thing to have hap- 
pened to the public schools for many 
something 


vears. It might even be 


almost revolutionary—terrible word! 
-to have happened to the nation; 
for beyond the schools this might be 
the beginning of that maturity of 
mind which leads to the admission 
that all 


thought and re-thought and that solu- 


issues must constantly be 
tions are rarely simple. hardly ever 
final and very often painfully diffi- 
cult. 

In 1954, more and more people 
seemed to think about how to im- 
prove teaching and learning. There 


was less shouting about patent med- 
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icine and infallible answers, less talk 
about salvation through the “pro- 
gressive’ or the “traditionalist” 
school, more talk about good teach- 
ing. Even the conflict between the 
teacher-training institutions and the 
liberal arts colleges grew less shrill. 
There were more and more voices 
raised in the defense of the two and 
in the warning to both to look at 
their own past errors and present 
shortcomings, rather than to blame 
all current failures to the sins of the 
other. There were the beginnings of 
signs of cooperation and of plans in 
which the two different 
could help each other, 


schools 
and stop the 
sniping. 


Before we improve, 


what do we expect? 


Public opinion in 1954 was still 
generally displeased with the state of 
secondary education. There were 
good reasons for such displeasure: 
many students, as employers and cal- 
leges could testify, came out of high 
school badly trained and worse edu- 
cated. But here again were strong 
hints that public opinion was be- 
vinning to admit that in order to 
improve both education and training 
we would have to sit down patiently 
and calmly and decide what the com- 
munity expects of education: how im- 
portant driver education is in rela- 
tion to Sophocles; how much the 
nation should rely on football prac- 
tice and how much on Robert Frost. 

In 1954 these questions were not 
resolved (and they probably won’t be 
in 1955 or 2055—to take the view of 
but they 
were dealt with more sincerely, ur- 
gently and peacefully than at any 
stage within memory. 


the long-range optimist) 


As a result, a superinte dent in 
New England could tell his commun- 
ity that for some of his teachers he 
needed classrooms to seat only two 


or four students, while others ought 


to deal with sixty or seventy pupils 


at one time—and there was no pro- 
test. A public school principal in 
Philadelphia was able to insist that 
the prime purpose of his school ought 
to be to establish “an identification 
with the 


community of man”—a 


highly classical concept—and he is 
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being given a mandate to go ahead 
with this “experiment.” 

What has been happening was per- 
haps the logical second step in Amer- 
ican mass-education. The first phase 
got everybody, or at least the great 
majority, into school. Toward the 
last stages of the first phase—at the 
point when facilities were beginning 
to be desparately short and the im- 
portance of public education had 
begun to dawn, not just on the edu- 
cators, but on the great mass of cit- 
izens—the local and nationwide sup- 
port groups, led by the National Cit- 
the Public 


Schools, sprang up. They are more 


izens Commission for 
effective today than ever before, but 
less was heard about them in 1954 
because they have become part of 
the national scene and of our way of 
life. Now the second phase has be- 
gun, and the public mind in 1954 re- 
flected it. 


sciously. That second phase is con- 


even if perhaps subcon- 


cerned with trying to get better edu- 
not just better-built schools 
for all and the 
right kind of education for every- 


cation 


or better training 


body. The second phase will be a 
long one. and the best wish one can 
give it on its way is that it may never 


be completed. 


Court found Alabama 


textbook law intrusive 


It would be vast and irresponsible 
oversimplification to say that the 
climate of 1954 was without its 
storms. They raged, mainly locally, 
and they even covered an entire 
Alabama tried to inflict 
on its textbooks one of the most un- 


state when 


workable laws ever designed by leg- 
islative minds. It was done under the 
guise of protection against commun- 
ism, but it constituted a political in- 
trusion on the public education sys- 
tem, and the court said so when it 
declared the law both impractical 
and unconstitutional. Perhaps as 
good an indication of the climate of 
public opinion as any was the fact 
that the author of the law failed to 
get himself re-elected in the state’s 
primaries. 

Perhaps the worst storm might 
have been expected to break over the 


anti-segregation decision by the 


United States Supreme Court. The 
fact that the storm did not come— 
for the disturbances that did take 
place were neither as violent as 
had been predicted nor as spontan- 
eous as their sponsors would like to 
make us believe—is the best indica- 
tion that the over-all climate of pub- 
lic opinion is healthier than it has 
ever been. The most controversial of 
all public education decisions, the 
ruling that climaxed 100 years of 
legal, social and educational struggle, 
was accepted calmly and in the main, 
favorably. The people, ready to sup- 
port public education as the founda- 
tion of American democracy, were 
also ready to accept the ideal of 
equal educational opportunity for all 
children, 


vided. 


together rather than di- 


Road ahead promises 
reason and patience 


Here. too. the events of the vear 
did not constitute the end of a road 


or the “solution” of a problem. They 
were also only first steps in a new 
phase, the beginnings of a long road 
ahead. But there again the climate 
throughout most of the country seems 
to give grounds for hope that the 
road will be one of reason, patience 
and thoughtful support of the con- 
stant expansion and broadening of 
public education. What was perhaps 
most significant was the fact that no- 
body showed surprise when the Su- 
preme Court said in a matter-of-fact 
manner that public education has be- 
come the most important function of 
state and local government. 

Many of the 


They were far from “solved” in 1954. 


problems remain. 


Juvenile deliquency is plaguing 
school. home and community. The 
enrollment flood in the high schools 
is still around the corner and in 
many places no effective preparations 
have been made yet. But the climate 
of public opinion. if I have been 
reading the signs correctly. is one of 
calm. firm resolve to work with the 
schools and never again to let the 
importance of public education be 
underestimated. Few 
people seemed to think in 1954 that 


the job ahead is going to be easy. 


doubted or 


or that they won't be needed. 
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School Administration Today 


by FRANCIS S. CHASE 


_ the past few months a 
outlook 


subtle change in has 
taken place in _ educational ad- 
ministration. Thought and energy, 
formerly devoted to contriving an 
emergency “holding operation,” now 
are directed toward planning a broad 
advance to a new level of educational 
effectiveness. 

The winds of criticism still howl, 
the flood of enrollments has yet to 
reach its peak, the shortage of man- 
power and housing continues; but 
the first shock has been absorbed 
and the educational structure still 
stands. 

By and large, administration has 
proved equal to the “holding opera- 
tion.” It has kept the schools fune- 
tioning against great odds. It now 
faces with new courage the problem 
of supporting a sustained advance, 
when to weak leadership the situa- 
tion would suggest retreat and re- 
trenchment. 

The year 1954 was one of re- 
appraisal in educational administra- 
tion, as well as in foreign policy. 


\s the year wore on, the appraisal 


Dr. Chase, chairman of the Department of Education 
and Professor of Educational Administration at the 
University of Chicago, is director of the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center and president of the Education 
Communications Service. 


became calmer, less agonizing and 
hysterical, and more confident. It is 
this newfound air of confidence that 
seems to permeate the atmosphere as 
we move into 1955. It is not that 
the problems have diminished, but 
rather that administrators have dis- 
covered that they are not alone on 
the battlefront. They now know that 
“they who are with us are greater 
than those who are against us” in the 
struggle for better schools. They see 
more clearly than ever the immensity 
of the task ahead, but they are no 
longer appalled by it. Desperate im- 
provisation to meet a Crisis is giving 
way to systematic planning which 
accepts the crisis as an obstacle to 
be overcome on the path to a really 
adequate program of education for 
all. 

Why this new optimism on the part 
of school administrators? Certainly 
they are faced with a set of the hard- 
est conditions that ever confronted 
school administrators in peacetime. 
Among these conditions are: 

1. Classrooms are insufficient to 
house the present enrollment. Accord- 
ing to estimates compiled by the 
U.S. Office of Education, the present 
deficit is more than 300.000 class- 
rooms. 

2. The shortage of qualified teach- 
ers grows more acute. Not enough 
teachers are being prepared to pro- 


vide replacements for the approxi- 
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mately 75,000 who retire, die. o1 


leave the profession annually. 


3. The number of children to be 


educated is increasing at a rate of 
approximately a million and a half a 
year. Proper provision for these ad- 
ditional children alone will require 
something like 60.000 new. teachers 
and 60.000 new classrooms each year 
for the next ten vears or more. 

1. There is 


with the quality of education now be- 


much dissatisfaction 
ing offered. Criticism centers around 
inadequaie teaching of reading and 
other fundamentals and extends to 
a general charge of neglect of -in- 
tellectual development. 

5% On a salary basis, schools are 
in a weak position to bid for their 
needed share of the nation’s top tal- 
ent. Salaries of teachers continue to 
be below other learned professions 
and also below the average of civi- 
lian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and employees in manufac- 
turing. 

6. Revenues for schools are rela- 
tively inelastic. A large proportion 
of school expenditures are. still fin- 
anced from local property tax and 
reflect 


quickly the rising level of productiv- 


other sources which do not 


ity and national income. 
7. The archaic administrative units 
still existing in more than a third of] 
the states place almost insuperable 
barriers to adequate financing, effec- 
tive instruction, and local responsi- 
bility. 
school 


must be worked out in an emotionally 


& Solutions to problems 
charged atmosphere. All the fears 
and frustrations. all the hopes and 
aspirations of a society in turmoil 
focus on the education of the rising 
When society is divided 
against itself. the task of school ad- 


veneration. 


ministration is a heavy one. It is 
likely. for example, that a consider- 
able body of citizens will be alien- 
ated in many southern communities 
taken by 


school administration in response to 


by whatever steps are 
the Supreme Court ruling on segre- 
gation. 

Why is it that educational admin- 
taking 


the size of the task becomes more 


istrators are heart even as 
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clear and as problems continue to 
accumulate? One reason, no doubt, 
is that they now are battle-tested. 
They 
hold the line for education, even with 
Another boost 


to the morale has come from realiza- 


know the school forces can 


inadequate resources, 


tion that the American people will 
not sit idly by and see their schools 
weakened. 

Moreover. while criticism of the 
schools certainly has not slackened. 
it appears to have taken on a much 
more constructive tone. The new 
note is illustrated by the apt title 
with which Ladies’ Home Journal 
introduced its October issue devoted 
entirely to education: “Let’s Attack 
the Problems. Not the Schools.” 

(Another reason for renewed cour- 
age is precisely that the dimensions 
of the task are now more clearly 
perceived than formerly. Also more 
clearly perceived are the resources for 
dealing with the problems. Many now 
recognize that the advancing Ameri- 
can economy can absorb without 
strain the needed additions to the 
As Walter Lipp- 
man put it in speaking to the fifth 
annual dinner of the National Citi- 


Public 


Schools in San Francisco last spring: 


educational budget. 


zens Commission for the 


“There is an enormous margin of 
luxury in this country against which 


we can draw for our vital needs.” 


Eyes fixed on 
new, higher goals 


Perhaps the most important fact 
of all in creating the new hopeful 
outlook in 


tion. however. is that 


educational administra- 
administra- 
tors are fixing their eyes on new 
ind higher goals for American edu- 
cation. They see the possibility now. 
not merely of winning out over dis- 
aster. but of taking a long step ahead 
in the struggle for education ade- 
quate to a modern democratic soci- 
ety. There is beginning to be a 


better understanding of what must 


be done to equip man for the re- 
sponsible exercise of freedom in a 
world where science and technology 
provide with 


equal efficiency and 


speed the instruments for man’s ele- 


vation or his annihilation. 


Another 


tional 


factor influencing educa- 
administration is a more 


general understanding of adminis- 
tration as a process of influencing 
the behavior of persons in the direc- 
tion of agreed-upon purposes or 
goals. Under this concept of admin- 
istration, group decision and team- 
work reinforce individual responsi- 
bility. The administrative task thus 
becomes largely the structuring of 
situations for wise group decisions, 
the stimulating of purposeful beha- 
vior and the coordinating of activi- 


ties. 
Increased attention 


to better instruction 


Closely 


of administration as a 


related to the perception 
means for 
bringing about cooperative activity 
for the achievement of common pur- 
poses. is a renewed concern with 
the quality of instruction. Some dis- 
cerning administrators believe that 
the most important development of 
1954 was the increased attention 
given by superintendents to the im- 
provement of instruction. In other 
words. educational administration is 
rediscovering the primary reason for 
its existence. 


Another 


application of research to adminis- 


factor is the increasing 


tration. Research is helping to de- 
fine administrative roles and con- 
flicts. 


plication of basic psychological and 


It is making possible the ap- 


sociological principles to the motiva- 
tion ol persons in work. situations. 
Research is also being used more 
effectively in collecting and assaying 
the information relevant to basic pol- 
icy decisions. It is beginning to play 
a larger part in educational planning. 

What this all adds up to is that 
educational administrators in_ this 
country have made notable progress 
both in redefining their own roles 
and in reassessing the task confront- 
ing educational administration in the 
last half of the twentieth century. 
There have been many forces opera- 
ting over a period of time to bring 
about this reappraisal. One ingre- 
dient which was added at an oppor- 
tune moment is the Cooperative Pro- 


eram in Edueational Administration 
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supported by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation and sponsored by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the 
National Conference of County and 
Other 


This nation-wide 


Rural Area Superintendents. 
program of co- 
operative study and action. devel- 
oped through eight regional centers, 
has led to much constructive re- 
thinking of the problems of educa- 
tional administration. The exchange 
of ideas and experiences through the 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration has con- 
tributed to the same end. As a re- 
sult of these and related movements. 
school administrators are discover- 
ing new resources within themselves. 
within their staffs and within thei 
communities, 


Public 


States has to its credit a 


United 


rec rd 


education in the 


of solid achievement. It has achieved 
a wider range of desirable objectives 
for a higher proportion of the popu- 
lation than has ever been done by 
any school system in any country 
at any time. The achievements. sub- 
stantial as they are. should not blind 
us to the fact that the education now 
available in our public schools is 
not adequate for the needs of our 
times. 

(mong the 


comings of the schools today are 


more serious. short- 
failure to provide sufficient stimula- 
tion and growth for the abler  stu- 
dents. the discouragement of slow 
learners by the imposition of learn- 
ing tasks for which they are not 
ready. and some tendency to neglect 
intellectual development in the pur- 
suit of too many poorly-defined S0O- 
cial objectives. To overcome these 
and related deficiencies. we need 
a quality revolution in public edu- 
cation. 

The magnitude of the task  be- 
fore educational administration is a 
product of this need for a= great 
qualitative advance at the very time 
when the quantitative demands are 
overwhelming. Fortunately. there is 


a gathering of forces which may 


generate energy suflicient to lift the 


quality of education. even while piec- 
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ing out the shortage of teachers and 
classrooms and preparing for the 
million and a half new learners who 


knocking on 


doors each year. 


will be schoolhouse 


Among the favorable factors are 


the increasing competence and confi- 


dence of educational | adership. This 


Administrators faced criticism of in- 
adequate teaching of reading. 
new strength. as we have already 
suggested. grows out of the fact 
that educational leadership has been 
tested severely and not found want- 
ing. out of the development and dis- 
semination of more meaningful the- 
ories of administration. out of the 
application of research to problems 
in educational administration. and 
out of a calm reappraisal of the 
task involved in achieving our basic 
educational aims 

Another powerful energizing force 
is an aroused and critical public 
opinion. Dissatisfaction with present 
continues 


provisions for education 


increas- 
Viore- 
better 


and is being turned into 


ingly constructive channels. 


over. citizens are becoming 
organized to contribute their support 
to improvement in education. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations have in- 
creased in membership and vigor: 
the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools and thousands of 
local citizens’ committees have pro- 
vided an outlet for responsible citi- 
zen action on behalf of the public 
the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the National 


Association of Manufacturers in re- 


= hools: 


cent publications have strongly stated 


the case for the 
public education: the CIO, the AFL 


and other labor groups have stepped 


improvement of 


up their efforts in the interest of 
better schools: and the same thing 
is true of farm associations, women’s 
organizations and many other groups. 

There is evidence. too, that politi- 
cal leadership is becoming more and 
more responsive to the challenge. 
Congress, at the request of President 
kisenhower, has authorized the hold- 
ing of state conferences and a White 
House conterence to define and deal 
with the :problems in public educa- 
tion. Governors of several of the 
states have given public recognition 
recently to the fact that failure to 
invest in an improved quality of edu 
cation is poor economy. This move- 
ment will be accelerated as it is 
recognized that increasing productiv- 
itv and the resultant rise in national 
income will provide abundant sup- 
port for the needed improvements. 
Productivity has been rising steadily 
at the rate of 3 percent or better 
a year. The gross national product, 
now about $365 billion. is heading 


billion. The 


creases in educational expenditures 


for $500 needed in- 


can be made without interfering 


with the rise in standards of liv- 
ing or lowering public expenditures 
lor other services such as defense 


or welfare. 


Administration must lead 
in clarifying the issues 


The year ahead. therefore. should 
be one of increased emphasis on 
long-range planning to achieve for 
adequate to the 


all an education 


needs of our day. Educational ad- 
ministration must take a_ leading 
role in clarifying the issues so that 
choose 


the American people may 


wisely. This means. among other 
things. to promote understanding of 
what is involved in giving a fair 
start through education to all groups 
in our society. while at the same time 
keeping a clear road for full develop- 
ment for the talented. It means also 
to clarify the ways in which educa- 
tion may contribute to an under- 
standing of the values on which a 


free society is based. 
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Activity at the State Level 


States set up machinery for publie participation, desegregation, 


by EDGAR FULLER 


STATE 


the generally approved basic policy 


SCHOOL administration, 
is that of cooperation between local, 
state and federal authorities, with 
the responsibility shared in terms of 
local operation, state responsibility 
and federal assistance. It is agreed 
that the most desirable situation is 
one in which there is a maximum of 
local freedom and initiative, aided 
by extensive state services to insure 
good educational programs, and ab- 
sence of federal control of the edu- 
cational programs. 

The responsibilities of the states 
include guarantees that educational 
programs of good quality shall be 
provided for all children and youth 
in public elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The basic aims are achieved in 
local communities where the schools 
are operated, but the state leaders 
must gain support for education on 
a statewide basis. They must serve 
the schools to the full extent of their 
resources. They must also carry out 


responsibilities imposed on the state 




















district reorganization, improved financing, teacher certification 


by the law, such as certificating 
teachers and distributing more than 
$3 billion annually of state funds to 
local school districts. 

The state education officials are 
the central members of the local-state- 
national administrative team in edu- 
cation. They are close to the local 
schools both officially and on the 
basis of professional leadership. They 
administer federal programs of fi- 
nancial aid among local school dis- 
tricts in several fields. They play a 
dual role, as state officials and as 
professional leaders influencing mem- 
bers of their own profession, local 
individual citizens, 


school boards. 


local, state and national citizens’ 
groups, state legislatures, state and 
federal administrators and the Con- 
ress. 

Any complete summary of state 
school activity in 1954 would re- 
quire volumes. However, we can in- 
dicate a few general trends which 
are found in most states and _il- 
lustrate them by describing activities 
in a few typical states as reported by 
a number of chief state school of- 
ficers. 


Dr. Fuller, executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, has taught educa- 
tional administration at Harvard and served as di- 
rector of the Division of School Administration, U. S. 
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Public Participation 


Several states list increased public 
concern about education as the most 
important of the developments in 
1954. Some have provided machinery 
to encourage statewide constructive 
expression of this concern. Others 
have encouraged local and_ state 
groups already organized to do the 
same. 

Promoted by the State School 
Board Association, the Colorado Cit- 
izens Council for the Public Schools 
was organized in May, 1954 and il- 
lustrates a general approach. The 
Council consists of 50 lay citizens 
chosen at large throughout the state. 
It is privately supported and will 
work until 1960. 


Montana develops 
self-evaluation plan 


Montana has adopted a_ novel 
method of public participation in the 
accreditation of elementary schools. 
After several years of experimenta- 
tion, self-evaluation blanks have been 
developed which are filled out co- 
operatively by pupils, teachers, school 
board members and citizens of the 
community. This evaluation has been 
substituted for uniform examinations 
previously administered at the end 
of the eighth year for the purpose 
of determining the quality of instruc- 
tion in the school. 

Hawaii and many states have in- 
volved the lay public in conferences 
on courses of study in the schools. 
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There is a definite trend toward 
expanded use of resource people from 
community organizations in connec- 


tion with state school activities. 
Desegregation 


In May, 1954 the U. S. Supreme 
Court overruled the “separate but 
equal” doctrine of constitutional law 
which had been in effect for many 
decades in the schools of a third of 
the states. This speeded up integra- 
tion in some “border” states and in 
the District of Columbia, but states 
with large Negro populations left 
their segregated systems in operation. 

Some states took legal steps to 
abolish public schools if the Su- 
preme Court should move quickly to 
enforce desegregation where public 
opinion is not prepared for it. 


Greatest social change 
since 1865 

This was the greatest problem of 
education in many states in 1954 and 
will continue: to be their greatest 
problem for a long time. Before the 
Court’s decision, several states had 
made long strides toward equalizing 
their segregated systems of educa- 
tion, but the decision caused conster- 
nation among most states operating 
under the “separate but equal” doc- 
trine. This was true in all the states 
with large and evenly distributed 
Negro populations, and to some ex- 
tent in others as well. “Agonizing 
reappraisal” was not confined to for- 
eign affairs in 1954. At the end of 
the year no other problem involving 
public attitudes toward the schools 
was comparable in scope and_ ur- 
gency. 

The schools are caught in perhaps 
the greatest and most abrupt change 
in social direction since 1865. The 
problem is one of public policy which 
is easy to talk about but difficult to 
work out in practice, and these diffh- 
culties have been added to other seri- 
schools of 


states where adequate schools are at 


ous problems in the 


best difficult to finance and maintain. 
District Organization: 


Efficient school district organiza- 
tion is an important factor in the 
effectiveness of local schools. Among 


other things, reorganization depends 
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upon state laws, state professional 
leadership and state financial incen- 
tives. Although each local district 
reorganization is a problem for the 
local people, no state has been able 
to achieve extensive school district 
reorganization except on the basis of 
a statewide program. 

In 1954 reorganization went for- 
ward at an accelerated rate in many 
190 school 
1,110 in 
1947. Illinois has 2.349 compared to 
11,955 in 1944. Michigan consoli- 
dated 320 school districts in 1954. 
Missouri continued the trend that has 
cut the number of districts from 
8,400 in 1948 to less than 4,000. 


Mississippi, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 


states. Idaho now has 


districts, contrasted with 


Nebraska, Kansas and other states 
are emphasizing reorganization pro- 
grams. In some instances, there have 
been other organization changes to 
meet requirements of modern edu- 
cation. In Connecticut, for example, 
there have been positive advances in 
the development of regional high 
schools. 


State Financing 


More than 40 percent of the cur- 
rent cost of public elementary and 
secondary education is supplied from 
state taxes, distributed as grants-in- 
aid to local school districts. A large 


number of states improved their pro- 


grams of state financing in 1954. 


California increased the average 
elementary teacher’s salary 9 per- 
added $30 


million to state aid for current ex- 


cent during the year, 
penses, and attained the highest av- 
erage classroom salary among states. 

Michigan 


equitable assessments of local real 


moved toward more 
estate through legislation that gives 
school districts the right to appeal 
to the State Tax Commission for a 
review of tax valuations. The State 
Department of Education, like those 
in other states, is leading in a move- 
ment to equalize property valuations 
among local school districts and to 
raise those valuations to realistic lev- 
els. Local school financing has per- 
haps been undermined more by de- 
fects in property assessments than by 
any other factor. 


New Jersey increased its state aid 


$7 million for 1954, $2514 million 
or more for 1955, and authorized 
further increases in the future ac- 
cording to need. This state estab- 
lished a foundation program of $250 
per pupil minus a fair share of 5 
mills on 100 percent assessed real 
estate valuation and 25 percent of 
shared taxation of other types. For 
the first time local school taxes have 
been legally based on true valua- 
tion, procedures for which are the 
responsibility of the Division of 
Taxes. 


States increase 
teachers’ salaries 

Pennsylvania greatly increased and 
further equalized state financial aid 
to local school districts. Texas pro- 
vided a flat salary increase of $402 
per year for all approved profession- 
al personnel. Alabama improved its 
foundation program and has _ in- 
creased teachers’ salaries an average 
of $427 since 1951. Kentucky and 
Mississippi established foundation 
programs with increased state aid. 
New York increased its aid $25 mil- 
lion a year. Louisiana provided for 
increased state aid with a two-year 
increase in salaries of $13 million. 
Virginia increased its minimum sal- 
ary schedule and upped its state ap- 
propriation for schools to $113,240,- 
000. Other states made comparable 


progress in 195 1. 
More Teachers 


The problem of enough competent 
teachers is serious almost everywhere. 
State councils on teacher education 
are attacking the problem in 36 
states. In 46 states, Hawaii. and the 
District of Columbia there are com- 
missions on teacher education and 
professional standards, all working 
with the National Commission of the 
NEA. State departments of education 
are working together in several re- 
gional groups on certification require- 
ments and teacher reciprocity among 
the states. Teacher education and 
certification officials of many states 
are working to get more and better 
teachers. Both the chief state school 
officers and their professional staff 
members concerned with teacher ed- 


ucation and certification are partici- 
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pants in the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
which assumed responsibility for na- 
tional professional accreditation of 
education 


programs of — teacher 


throughout the country on July 1. 
1954. 

Viost of the states have distinctive 
programs of their own, all directed 
toward assurance of an adequate sup- 
ply of competent teachers. In Okla- 
homa, for instance, a program of 
teacher education and certification in 
effect for several years “paid off” 
more clearly than ever in 1954. 
Through revamping its teacher train- 
ing programs in all state institutions. 
raising the minimum requirements 
for certification, improving teaching 
conditions and salaries for teachers 
and eliminating emergency certifi- 
cates. Oklahoma has achieved th 
standard of requiring at least a 
bachelor’s degree for 98 percent of 


all teachers in the state. 


New Facilities 


There is more activity in school 
construction among states than ever 
before. Nearly 60.000 classrooms 
were constructed in local school dis- 
tricts in 1954, including more with 
state or federal financial aid than 
in any other vear. The National Sur- 
vey of School Facilities. a joint fed- 
eral-state program, made an_ inven- 
tory report of school facilities in 45 
states and territories in December. 
1953. 

During 1954. the second phase 
of the survey has been under way. a 
state-by-state project on school con- 
struction needs for the next several 
vears. The second phase is now vir- 
tually completed and shows a nation- 
al school facilities need ranging from 
$10 billion to $20 billion, depending 
upon how many obsolete and obso- 
lescent school plants are repleced. 

State aid for school construction 
has increased greatly in recent years. 
although the amounts are substantial 
in only a dozen states. 

California voted another $100 mil- 
lion state bond issue in November. 
1954, making a total of $535 million 
in recent years. This state constructed 


public schools costing more than $230 
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million in 1954 and has additional 
state college and special school con- 
struction under way totalling $52 
million. 

In Florida, state funds borrowed 
under the School Capital Outlay 
Amendment to the Florida Constitu- 
tion were first made available to the 
county school systems for school 
buildings in 1954. Nearly $70 million 
were provided through the issuance 
of bonds under the Amendment, 
which authorized the State Board of 
Education to issue school building 
bonds secured by revenue guaranteed 
to the county school systems from 
motor vehicle license fees. In 1954. 
17 of the 67 county school systems 
participated, adding large amounts 
for buildings from current funds and 


local bond issues of their own. 


Building costs put 
districts in debt 

In a considerable number of states. 
local school agencies are construct- 
ing more school facilities than ever 
before. and more inflated dollars are 
heing expended almost everywhere. 
With approximately $2. billion ex- 
pended in 1954 for school plants with 
only 60,000 classrooms. and with 
huge construction needs unmet. there 
is danger that local ability to pay 
adequate teachers’ salaries and to 
maintain effective programs of edu- 
cation may be impaired by the debt 
service load being assumed by local 
school districts. In Kansas. for in- 
stance. the construction of school 
buildings has reached a_ point at 
which the cost of construction 
amounts to approximately one-third 
of the total operational budgets for 


all districts. 


Seek Federal grants 
for building aid 

This situation explains increasing 
state aid for school construction and 
the concerted drive being made _ to 
obtain federal grants for the same 
purpose. Not only is the local debt 
service load very heavy. but the fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for highways. hos- 
pitals and other physical facilities, 
through the use of matching provi- 
sions in federal laws. siphon off state 


and local funds that would otherwise 





go to education. For each tax dollar 
a community in a low-income state 
has to spend for physical facilities, 
for instance, it can match federal in- 
centive grants and get $3 worth of 
hospitals or $2 worth of roads. If it 
desires to build schools, however. it 
can obtain only $1 worth for each 
local tax dollar invested. Local com- 
munities naturally prefer bargains, 
so they are more likely to buy hos- 
pitals or roads than schools under 


these conditions. 


Puerto Rico, Alaska 
need more facilities 

Puerto Rico has a particularly dif- 
ficult school construction problem, 
with shortages perhaps more ser- 
ious than any state. It is working 
hard on the basis of a school survey 
and public campaigns for facilities, 
but still has a long way to travel on 
the road toward adequate school 
facilities. Alaska has a mushrooming 
construction program, with needs 


still well ahead of construction. 


Indian Education 


The education of Indians is more 
of an educational problem in the 
United States than most people imag- 
ine. The national policy is to in- 
tegrate the Indians into the general 
population, and obviously a good 
place to begin is in the schools. Nev- 
ertheless, many Indians have been 
wards of the Federal Government for 
generations and remain in varying 
degrees reliant upon it. Some In- 
dian groups are a long way from 
self-sufficiency. Indian education is 
a patchwork. with the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs operating schools and 
subsidizing states and local school 
districts for education of Indians. 

In recent years state education of- 
ficials have begun to werk more on 
the problem. In New Mexico, for in- 
stance. treaties entered into with New 
Mexico Indians made Indian educa- 
tion a direct responsibility of the 
Federal Government until 1952. Since 
then. the State Department of Educa- 
tion, working with federal, state and 
Field Foundation funds, has been 
actively trying to find the best ways 


to educate Indians for social and 


economic independence. There were 
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signs of stirring on this problem in 
1954 in state legislatures. Congress, 
professional circles and in numerous 
localities where more or less depen- 


dent Indians live. 
Spevial Education 


Special education is an important 
responsibility of many states, usually 
because thousands of local school 
districts do not provide any special 
education and also because of the 
State activ- 


ity in this field has increased greatly 


extra expense involved. 


in recent years. 

In 1954, for instance, a new pro- 
eoram enacted in New Jersey more 
than doubled state aid and greatly ex- 
tended education programs for phy- 
sically and mentally handicapped 
Other states such as Ore- 
gon. California, Nebraska and Penn- 


sylvania_ have expanded both state 


children. 


support and state service in this field. 
Kindergartens in Hawaii 


In 1954. Hawaii made kindergar- 
ten education available to every child 
of kindergarten age for the first time 


in history. 
Educational Television 


State activities in the develop- 
ment of educational television were 
marked in 1954. Oklahoma. Alabama 
and other states moved toward state- 
wide systems of educational _ tele- 
vision with financial support. Else- 
where. state agencies for education 
cooperated in the establishment of 
several noncommercial television sta- 
tions 

Like most areas of education. edu- 
cational television usually depends 
upon lay and professional coopera- 
tion at both local and state levels. 
Several patterns of organization, fi- 
nancial support and programming 
were developing in 1954 with the 
promise of increased activity in fu- 


ture years. 
State Organization 


There was much activity in 1954 
in connection with the establishment 
of new official educational agencies 
in’ Nebraska. Ohio. as 


lowa and 
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amendments to. state 
In Ohio 
the chief state school officer is soon 
to be 


authorized by 


constitutions or state laws. 


appointed by a State Board 


ot Education unde provisions es- 
tablished by the legislature. instead 
of by the governor. In lowa and 


Nebraska. the 
election of the 


changes were from 


chief state school 
officers to appointments by newly es- 
tablished State Boards of Public In- 


struction. 
Federal Relationships 

Some of the most important activi- 
ties of state school administration in 
1954 involved relationships with the 
L.S. Office of Education and other 
federal 


most unanimous 


agencies. Based on the al- 


agreement among 


educators and laymen that federal 


programs of education should be 
channelled through state departments 
order to 


of education § in protect 


against federal controls. which often 
result from federal contacts with lo- 
cal school districts, the state depart- 
ments of education strengthened theit 
position in dealing with the Federal 


Government in L954. 


More pupils receive 
school lunch benefits 


During the year state school activ- 
itv resulted in a relaxing of federal 
controls over veterans’ education by 
the Veterans Administration in regu- 
lar s( hools and colleges. \ program 
of routine federal supervision ol rec- 


ords of 


and colleges was ended. and federal 


veterans of such schools 


“spot checking” in approximately 15 
percent of them was substituted. 

\ National School Lunch Advisory 
Committee had its first) full year 
of operation in 1954, advising the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his 
staff on the 
of the 


federal administration 


national school lunch pro- 


gram. Including in its membership 
chief state school officers. state school 
lunch directors, local superintendents. 
principals and lunch directors. it has 
smoothed out what had_ previously 
been rough spots in the federal-state- 
local administration of the school 


lunch program. 


The growth of the lunch program 


is illustrated by the report from 
Missouri, where 2.264 schools had 
lunch programs serving a daily aver- 
age of 234,867 pupils in 1954, con- 
trasted with 1,287 schools serving an 
average of 140,763 pupils in 1948. 
Lunches are now available to five 
of each seven pupils in Missouri. 
Other states show comparable gains 
and some show even greater partici- 
pation. 
States to administer 
rehabilitation program 

In 1954 a new and greatly ex- 


federal 


tional rehabilitation was passed by 


panded program of voca 
the Congress. With some exceptions. 
it will be administered through stat 
departments of education. The ex- 
panded program posed new and 
important responsibilities and chal- 
lenges to state school administration. 

More federal surplus property was 
distributed to schools in some states 
during 1954 than in any vear since 
LOS. 


Cooperative Planning 


Federal legislation was passed in 
1954 authorizing appropriations of 
S700.000 for state conferences on 
a White 
House conference on education to be 
held in November. 1955. 


and educators, with citizens properly 


education and $200,000 for 
Citizens 
in the majority. are going to make 
an effort to define public policy in 
education for the states and for the 
nation as well. 

Since the federal law provides for 
allocation of the federal funds to the 
respective governors in the states for 
the purpose of organizing and di- 
recting the state conferences. there 
may be problems for educators in a 
few states. In most states. however. 
the funds will be administered appro- 
priately, as other federal educational 
funds are. through state departments 
of education. The conferences ar 
widely regarded as providing an ex- 
cellent opportunity for thorough con 
sideration of educational policies and 
programs in every state. Several 
states held their conferences late in 
1954. but most of them are sched- 
uled during the first ten months of 


1955. 
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MAJOR PURPOSE of adminis- 


TH 


tration in schools large and small 


is to get a good program of educa- 
tion into the classroom. 

\ large city school system needs a 
in each 


responsible administrator 


oy oat 
| ae 
] ae 


superinten- 


- Mees 
fat Large Cities 


school. The model administrator of 
a school in a large city system in 
1954 knew that it was more impor- 
tant to tailor his decisions to the 
needs of his particular school than to 


by Benjamin C. Willis emphasize uniformity with the rest 
: ; ; 


of the system. 

He decided on such problems as 
the size of class, the grades to be 
housed in a certain building, the utili- 
zation of buildings, and the qualifi- 
cations of personnel in terms of the 
particular situation in his locality. 

He tried to make good teaching 
possible by providing good teaching 


conditions, and to make better teach- 


Small Cities 


tour it. Medford, Massachusetts, en- 
riched the curriculum by having 
two sixth-grade classes spend five 


days at the Sargent Camp in Peter- 


—_ 


ing possible by providing for con- 
tinuous in-service training. 

To insure the smooth functioning 
of all the parts of his organization 
for the purpose of providing a good 
educational program, he acted as co- 
ordinator of all agencies that service 
education: staffing, maintenance de- 
partment, custodial engineer, cafe- 
teria, library, instructional staff, pur- 
chasing, personnel, the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, and citizens’ groups 
interested in the schools. 

He encouraged an understanding 
of school problems among all these 
groups, and secured their advice 
and participation in solving these 
problems. 

He gave everyone concerned an 
interest in determining what consti- 
tutes a good program of education, 
and a desire to participate in bring- 
ing such a program into effect. 


in new and old _ buildings alike. 
Textbook Selection: The setting up 
of systematic procedures for the 
selection of textbooks has been re- 
ceiving increasing attention. Battle 
Creek uses a plan by which a staff 
committee, using stated criteria, r 


ommends books which are then re- 


viewed with a parent committee, 
with the consensus of the two groups 


then determining whether a_ book 


by John L. Miller, borough, New Hampshire, “observ- 
superintendent of ing first-hand the wonders of nature, 
schools in Great 
Neck, New York, and 
an educational advis- 
For to the NCCPS. 


is finally to be recommended for 
adoption. Plans for textbook selec- 


science and _ conservation.” Dear- tion in a number of California 


school districts are described in Text- 


book 


born, Michigan, tackles curriculum 
i =) 


problems by having grade-level meet- Selection, published by the 








PPXHE EDUCATIONAL SCENE in com- 
l munities with populations rang- 
10.000 to 100,000 was 
lively in 1954. A few of the signifi- 


ing from 


cant events in key areas of school 
administration follow. 

Curriculum: The curriculum seems 
to be receiving the increased atten- 
Springfield, Mis- 


souri, has set up a curriculum center 


tion it deserves. 


and has invited local residents to 
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ings, which include all teachers of 
a given grade, to consider learn- 
ing experiences, objectives and tech- 
niques. Marion, Ohio, has a Curricu- 
lum Coordinating Council composed 
of students, parents, teachers and 
principals. Dearborn, Michigan, used 
curriculum evaluation and _ basic 
needs in planning new buildings and 
now, with the help of a system-wide 
curriculum committee, is proceec ng 


to implement the curriculum ideas 


California Teachers Association. The 
NEA Research Division report on 
Textbook Selection stresses the need 
for teacher participation, suggests 
policies, evaluates score cards and 
suggests criteria for evaluating text- 
books. 

Basic Skills: Increasing recourse 
has been had to test 


evidence that pupils are mastering 


results as 


basic skills at least as well as in 
the past. Many administrators seem, 
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however, to have taken the next con- 
the 
and teaching practices 
in the light of test results, expanded 


structive step of looking at 


curriculum 


curriculum, pupil capacity and other 
factors with a view to strengthening 
the educational program. Particular 
attention has been directed to weak- 
and 
NEA Research 
results 


nesses in spelling functional 


grammar. Division 
test 
of school systems in a pamphlet en- 
couragingly titled The Three R’s 
Hold Their Own at the Mid-century. 

Lay Educational Advisory Com- 
The 


committees to 


reports for a number 


mittees : development of lay 
advise the board of 
education has been such 


rapid, 
school-initiated being 
(but not of the 
effective National Citizens Commis- 
for the Public 
Collins, California, 


groups one 


the sole) interest 


sion Schools. 


Fort 


Buncombe 


by Shirley Cooper, 
assistant secretary of 
the AASA since 1949 
and former assistant 
director of rural serv- 
ices for the NEA. 





MAJOR EDUCATIONAL issues 


that 


l IHE 
and 


people in the rural communities of 


problems confronted 


1954 had _ their 
counterparts in larger urban school 
Good 
to get. School money was scarce and 
didn’t 
go as far as it should in meeting 


America during 


systems. teachers were hard 


what was available seem to 
school expenses. Newly constructed 
classrooms were filled with children 
by the time they were completed, and 
school boards returned to the people 
for more building funds before the 


citizens had had time for a breathing 


spell. 
Laymen insisted on better in- 
struction, with more opportunities 


for more children. In turn super- 


intendents and school boards asked 
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County, North Carolina, and Great 
Neck, New 


committees to study school building 


York, have used lay 


needs. Fisher, Illinois, has a com- 
mittee to assess the agricultural 
situation and the school’s relation- 
ship to it. La Mesa and Tourance, 
California; Westport, Connecticut; 
Battle Creek, Michigan; Tenafly, 
New Jersey; Eugene, Oregon; and 
Mitchell, South Dakota all have 
general committees which advise 


with respect to the total program 
of education. Newton, Massachusetts, 
is involving a considerable number 
of laymen (and students, too) in a 
survey of secondary education in the 
community. 

Schools: Ade- 


quate interpretation through a va- 


Interpreting the 
riety of media is receiving increasing 
attention from administrators. Glen- 


coe, Illinois, used the completion of 


a school addition as the jumping-off 
point for a special report describing 
school organization, the nature of the 
school program (including attention 
to the 3 R’s), the place of the school 
library, and related matters. La 
Mesa, California, staged a public 
display including such items as a 
“sample plate lunch, new classroom 
furniture, maintenance and power 
tools, 400 items of school supplies, 
audio-visual equipment and office 


Nebraska, fol- 


lowed up an annual report with the 


machines.” Lincoln, 
teaching of reading as its theme, 
with 10,000 questionnaires to parents 


The 


Pennsylvania, Board of Education 


inviting comments. Abington, 


devotes month to 


one meeting a 
discussion of the educational pro- 


the 


PTA, parent groups, teachers’ associa- 


gram with representatives of 


tion, and local newspaper. 


i 


Rural Areas 


their communities for more money 
to do the job. These problems had 
a familiar ring to people in urban 
communities throughout the country, 
but in 


many instances they were 


more acute in smaller rural school 
systems. 


The National 


on Rural Education, held in Wash- 


Second Conference 
ington in October under the leader- 
ship of the Department of Rural 
Education, NEA, was the high-water 


mark in interest in rural education 
for the year and will undoubtedly 
stand as one of the milestones in 


the history of rural education in this 
country. In typical annual school 
meeting fashion, which unfortunately 
is no longer really known outside of 


the smaller school systems, farmers, 


miners, businessmen, 


local 


officials came together with school 


merchants. 


housewives and government 
board members, superintendents and 
teachers to take stock of existing 
conditions in rural education and to 
plan for the future. 

It was a big conference with 2.000 
from 


people in attendance 


part of 


every 
the 


importance of the conference was 


the contry. However. 
not in its size, but in the viewpoint 
from which it regarded education in 
the individual states and communi- 
ties. The school was considered an 
integral and inseparable part of rural 
life, and as the chief means for deal- 
ing with such important problems 
as land use, conservation, employ- 


ment, marketing and strengthening 
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institutions of local community life. 

\ birds’-eye view of what people 
in rural school systems were most 
1954. ob- 
tained through brief interviews with 
of the 


reorganiza- 


concerned about during 


people from many _ parts 


ountry, revealed that 
tion of local school districts con- 
tinues to be an important educational 
problem, particularly in the great 
agricultural region of the Midwest. 
Despite the size of the problem 
vreat progress is being made towards 
its solution. It was reported in the 


conference that the total number 


of operating school districts in the 
entire country had reached a low of 


When we 


were 148.000 districts in the country 


935.000 recall that there 
only 15 years ago. the success of the 
persistent effort to improve school 
administration in the rural areas of 
(America is little less than phe- 


nomenal. 


Reorganization brings 
better education 
It was only a few vears ago that 


students of administration pointed 
out the 12.000 local school districts 
Illinois alone. The 


situation is quite different now. The 


in the state of 
number of districts in that. state 
has been reduced through reorganiza- 
tion to less than 2,400. Equally im- 
portant 


if somewhat less spectacular 


programs of reorganization under 
Way in 


better 


many states are bringing 


educational opportunities t 
thousands of children and youth in 
the smaller towns and villages served 
by rural school systems. 

\s though they were on the thresh- 
old of a new era in education. rural 
people during 1954 devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to studying 
th ir local situations. taking a second 
look at what they have. what they 
have been doing and what they want. 
and digg'ng down under the surface 
to look at the finer points of their 
educational 


programs in terms of 


what these are doing for their  in- 
stitutions and their communities. 
Responses to the question. “What 
happened after you reorganized your 
school districts?” revealed the re- 


sults of this second look. County and 
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local superintendents, school board 
members and prominent lay leaders 
were quick to point out from actual 
experience in their own school sys- 
tems that good teachers were easier 
to get and to keep: 


facilities were 


school plant 


improved; children 
had more and better learning oppor- 
tunities in art. music. health educa- 
tion, agriculture. homemaking, crafts 
and industrial arts: transportation 
service was improved: 
better 


their school tax dollars. 


and people 


were getting returns from 


Seek to improve 
specialized services 

Providing the specialized educa- 
tional services that in so many in- 
stances make the difference between 
a mediocre and a first-class program 
continued to be a perplexing problem 
for rural people. The increase in 
attention to the intermediate dis- 
trict of school administration as a 
way of meeting these needs was one 
of the most pronounced trends in ru- 
ral education during 1954. County 
and other intermediate district super- 
intendents devoted much time and 
effort to studying the organization 
and functions of their offices. These 
efforts for professional improvement 
in almost every intermediate-district- 
state. as well as on a regional and 
nationwide basis. brightened the ru- 
ral education scene during the year. 
District Study 


Commission appointed by the De- 


The Intermediate 


partment of Rural Education, NEA, 
in late 1953 worked throughout the 
leaders in 


vear with educational 


every state developing a body of 
principles that may serve as a guide 
to citizen study groups. legislators 
and professional educators in further 
improvement of the intermediate dis- 
trict. 
Low al 


towns and villages and in newly re- 


administrators in smaller 
organized districts were on their toes 
taking advantage of opportunities to 
get better insight into their jobs and 


to strengthen their leadership abili- 


ties. In increasing numbers they at- 


tended the institutes, workshops and 
short courses in school administra- 


tion offered by many colleges and 


universities. They took an important 
part in strengthening and _ vitalizing 
professional organizations in their 
home states and became more active 
Association of 


in the American 


School Administrators. Increasing 
numbers of them assumed leadership 
different 


of its program. In the regional drive- 


responsibilities in aspects 
in conferences for community school 
administrators. again and again they 
came to close grips with the problem 
of developing an educational pro- 
gram with its roots really down in 
community life. 

\ new experimental approach was 
made towards providing educational 
opportunities for the children of mi- 
With 


funds secured from foundations. two 


grant agricultural workers. 
eastern seaboard counties in widely 
separated states. Palm Beach County. 
Florida, and Northampton County. 
Virginia, jointly employed one of the 
best known and cost competent rural 
supervisors in the country to aid in 
developing an educational program 
for children in these migrating fam- 
ilies. This small experimental pro- 
gram. still in the initial stages of de- 
velopment, may prove to be one of 
the most significant steps that has 
been made towards solving a dis- 
turbing and baffling problem in rural! 


education. 


More rural citizens 
take part in planning 

All in all, 1954 was a good vear 
in rural education. Although many 
perplexing problems are still to be 
confronting 


School 


solved. educators are 


them energetically. board 


members devoted more time to 


studying school district needs and 


resources and to long-range plan- 
ning. More rural citizens than ever 
before were concerned about then 
schools and were actively engaged in 
trying to make them better. Notable 
progress was made in perfecting an 
administrative organization which 
would permit pupils, parents. teach- 
ers. school board members and _ ad- 
ministrators to work together to 
develop the kind of educational pro- 
gram the rural school districts of 


America want and need. 
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by HOLLIS L. CASWELL 
and ARNO A. BELLACK 


D' VELOPMENTS IN THE CURRICULUM 
occur gradually 


f and trends re- 
quire vears to work themselves out. 
The past year has brought into 


clearer perspective certain major 
issues which have emerged since the 
war. The conditions which have given 
rise to these issues bear on many 
aspects of education at all levels. 
but especially on the curriculum of 
our schools and colleges. 

During the past year four areas 
have become crucial in connection 
with curriculum development: 

1. How construe the fundamentals 
of education? 

2. How differentiate the role of 
the educator from that of the citizen 
in bringing about changes in the 
curriculum ? 

3. How insure quality of teaching 
and learning? 

1. How preserve freedom of teach- 
ing and learning? 

The following discussion considers 


briefly 


hearing on the curriculum. 


these four issues and their 


l. How construe the fundamentals 
of education? 

To some educators and laymen the 
term “fundamentals.” when used 
with reference to education. means 
the three R’s. This is an appropriate 
meaning. but an incomplete one. 
Schools in this country traditionally 
look upon teaching the basic skills as 
an important part of their responsi 
bility and they are constantly search- 
\vail- 


indicates that this 


ing for better ways to do so. 
able evidence 
effort is being rewarded with a 
large measure of success 

But today few would claim that 
all the “fundamentals” are adequately 
taken care of when the three R’s have 


been properly taught. During recent 


Curriculum 
Developments 


The “3R’s” are not the only fundamentals in preparing 


pupils for the modern world educators and laymen 


agree, as they form committees to study eurriculum 


improvement 


years—more_ specifically, since the 


1930’s—other “fundamentals” have 


heen urged upon the schools by 
educators and citizens alike: driver 
health. safety 


education. mental 


education. human relations. educa- 
tion for international understanding 
and consumer education. 

The crucial question at this junc- 
ture thus is not “Are the schools 
teaching the fundamentals?” but 
rather “What are the fundamentals 
that the school should teach?” Who 
is to decide? On what bases? What 
is the role of the expert (i.e. the 
educator) in this connection, in 
view of the fact that the schools 


? 


belong to the people: 


What is school’s 
responsibility? 


These 


issues that will take a long 


questions pose important 
policy 
time to work out. What. for example. 
function of the 


is the distinctive 


school in contemporary society as 
contrasted with the functions of other 
institutions like the family and the 


church? Considerable differences of 


Dr. Caswell, president of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, has written widely on curriculum 
problems and served as adviser to many school 
systems. Dr. Bellack is Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College. 
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opinion are to be found today among 
both educators and citizens as to 
the proper limits of the school’s re- 
sponsibility. Yet a considered point 
of view on this issue is the very 
foundation on which decisions con- 
cerning the “fundamentals” must 
be based. 

School administrators. as educa- 
tional leaders in their communities, 
bear special responsibility for foster- 
these 


They look 


participation of the 


ing discussion and study of 
basic policy questions. 
to the active 
citizenry in these deliberations. for 
in a democracy education must be 
planned by the people themselves. 
In the last analysis. only the people 
can decide what distinctive contribu- 
tion the school is to make in the 
lives of the nation’s children and 
youth 

\ number of school systems. in 
collaboration with their communities. 
are taking steps to delineate more 
clearly the distinctive role of the 


Illinois 


School Curriculum Pro- 


school. For example. the 
Secondary 
gram has developed a series of study 
guides which local groups composed 
of citizens and educators may find 
helpful in making decisions regard 
ing areas for study in the high 
schools. Some school systems have 


made effective use of community 


wide planning meetings tol new 


school buildings to identify rather 
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specifically the functions to be served 
by the instructional programs of the 
new schools. 

2. How differentiate the role of 
the educator from that of the citizen 
in bringing about changes in the 
curriculum? 

The past decade has witnessed a 
resurgence of citizen interest in the 
public schools. Both the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools have reported 
marked gains during 1954. 

There are those critics who claim 
that parents and other citizens have 
been intentionally excluded from any 
significant participation in formu- 
lating the school program, that this 
exclusion has indeed become a cardi- 
educational 
thought. The facts in the case do 


nal tenet in modern 
not bear this out. To be sure, some 
schools have been more _ successful 
than others in involving citizens in 
school affairs and some schools have 
still to take the first step in this 
direction. But the principal point 
remains—educators in general wel- 
interest of the 
public in their schools. 


come the renewed 


Citizen participation 
poses problems 

There are, to be sure, many vexing 
problems involved in citizen partici- 
What are the limits of the 
responsibility of the citizen, for ex- 


pation. 


When should the educator 
take over? Wherein does his expert- 


ample? 
ness lie? For presumably he has a 
special role to play—else why the 
elaborate provision for the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators? 

One line of thought places with 
the citizenry primary responsibility 
for deciding upon the goals and 
policies of the educational enterprise, 
and assigns the task of developing 
ways and means for their achieve- 
ment to the experts. Thus a rather 
sharp differentiation of function is 
proposed, a differentiation which 
leaves the educator in the role of 
technician without significant respon- 
sibility for determination of goals 
and purposes, 


Others question the feasibility of 
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drawing so sharp a_ distinction. 
They believe that ends and means 
are inextricable, and it is impossible 
to make responsible decisions con- 
cerning ends without regard to the 
means by which they are to be 
achieved. It is also impossible to 
decide responsibly upon means with- 
out taking all their foreseeable con- 


sequences into account. 


Laymen take part 
in planning curriculum 


There is considerable evidence that 
curriculum development in the na- 
tion’s schools during the past year 
has involved increased lay participa- 
tion. This has occurred at two 
points: first, through general advi- 
sory committees, and second, through 
assistance by laymen in developing 
programs at the local school level. 
Administrators and curriculum direc- 
tors are obviously convinced of the 
importance of involving citizens to 
a greater extent in formulation of the 
curriculum. However, it is obvious 
that much exploration and study re- 
main to be done of the relationship 
between broader citizen participation 
and the role of professional educa- 
tors. 

3. How insure quality of teaching 
and learning? 

The public schools are committed 
to giving all children and youth 
equal opportunity for maximum de- 
velopment, each in accordance with 
his special bents and capacities. To be 
sure, we have achieved this objec- 
tive only in part. But progress has 
been made and the accomplishments 
are impressive. 

\ptitudes and differ 
with the individual and vary almost 
infinitely. This 


problems when education is universal 


capacities 


poses tremendous 
and the end in view is maximum de- 
velopment for all. 

How can mass education be made 
superior education? Does equality of 
educational opportunity imply a lev- 
eling of standards and achievements, 
resulting inevitably in conformity? 

It is not difficult to reply to these 
queries in general terms. Equality of 
opportunity does not imply identi- 
cal opportunity for all. Rather, the 





school is under obligation to select 
educational experiences for each stu- 
dent on two bases: first, that they 
give promise of helping him grow 
in the ways indicated by the objec- 
tives of education, and second, that 
they are related to his own interests 
and aptitudes. 

This stress on maximum develop- 
ment of individual capacities clearly 
implies a rejection of conformity of 
action, taste and opinion as the goal 
Yet the fact that life 
in our society does involve certain 


of education. 
common commitments and _ alle- 
giances would seem to mean _ that 
these common elements should also 
receive attention in the school pro- 
gram. This poses a difficult problem 
related to the broader question wheth- 


er egalitarian democracy as found in 
this country leads inevitably to con- 
formity. Professor Henry S. Comma- 
ger has observed that “the principle 
of equality is one of conformity, and 


the standards to which a democracy 


will conform remain to be worked 
out.” This issue is related to the 
problem of defining the fundamen- 
tals of education discussed earlier. 

It should also be pointed out 
that stress on individual development 
by no means rules out standards 
of performance and accomplishment. 
A student’s performance should be 
evaluated in terms not only of his 
progress but also of his potential. 
Seek individualized 
instruction 

To secure agreement on general 
conceptions such as these is one 
thing: to apply them in_ practical 
school situations is quite another. 
There have been many efforts in 
curriculum improvement during the 
past year directed at this problem. 
Certain practices, such as homoge- 
neous grouping and rigid standards 
of promotion, currently gaining fa- 
vor again in some quarters, fall 
short of adequate application of the 
basic principles involved. Various ap- 
proaches to individualized instruc- 
tion and special opportunities for 
“sifted” students—gifted in a wide 
variety of areas—offer greater prom- 
ise. 

In one city 


system an_ enrich- 
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ment program which is carried on 
in regular classes has been devel- 
oped for talented students in the 
This program 
operates on a broadened conception 


of “talent” which includes special 


elementary grades. 


aptitudes in such areas as art, music, 
creative writing and social leader- 
ship. In a high school located in 
a western state the staff has devel- 
oped a program of independent study 
for intellectually gifted students. This 
unified course of two hours each 
day includes both the humanities and 
the social studies. These and other 
similar efforts are attracting wide- 
spread interest. It is to be hoped 
that as schools experiment with pro- 
grams like these, ample attention 
will be given to evaluation. 

1. How preserve freedom of learn- 
ing and teaching? 
that 


attacks on the schools during recent 


There is abundant evidence 
years, coupled with the tensions of 


the times. have brought about a 
gradual. subtle deterioration of free- 
dom to teach and to learn. Successful 
attempts to bring about the banning 
of texthooks labeled “subversive” by 
self-appointed censors and accusa- 


tions of disloyalty made against 
the teaching profession work against 
freedom of learning and_ teaching. 
There is a 


the part of 


growing reluctance on 


teachers — amounting 
practically to self-imposed censorship 
—to discuss current social issues in 
the classroom. Recent reports of the 
Committee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom of the NEA have documented 
this trend. 

The meaning of the concept “free- 
dom to teach and to learn” as ap- 
immature 
students are taught is not as yet 
fully upon 
in the profession, let alone the lay 


schools where 


plied to 


clarified and agreed 


community. It is the view of the 
writers that the need for such free- 
dom should be recognized in the 
schools as well as the colleges. Inter- 
pretation will of course differ some- 
what. 

that there 
full freedom to explore 


It is our 
should be 


ideas and issues provided certain ba- 


judgment 


sic requirements are met. Among 


these requirements are the following: 
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that ideas be appropriate to the 
pupils’ developmental level; that all 
pertinent facts and points of view 
be brought to bear; that there be 
unbiased consideration of these facts 
and points of view: and that each 
student be encouraged to form his 
own independent judgment within the 
democratic framework. 


The most common current threats 


to freedom of learning and teaching 


are to be found in attempts to cur- 
tail discussion of topics and issues 
identified as controversial by certain 
groups and to deny students and 
teachers access to materials relevant 
to such issues and topics. Too often, 
when confronted by threats like these. 
educators have withdrawn into a 
preoccupation with studies that are 
“non-controversial,” instead of hold- 


ing their ground and appealing to 


PT 


EF _ 


sic to development of an adequate, 


sound American 


curriculum for 
schools. 

Fortunately, it is possible to point 
to activities on the part of educa- 
that 
the threats forthrightly. In 


communities, policies dealing with 


tors and citizen groups meet 


some 


the selection of materials of instruc- 
tion and the teaching of controver- 
sial issues are being developed that 
safeguard freedom to teach and to 
learn. Also, there are encouraging 
examples of courageous action taken 
by citizen groups when school per- 
sonnel or the school program in 
their communities were under attack. 

Looking ahead it seems important 
factors in 
that 
will exert increasingly adverse influ- 


to recognize two grave 


the current educational scene 


ence on the curriculum: first. the crit- 


Kenneth Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools in Denver, Colorado, leads a 
discussion group on “Meeting Organized Propaganda against the Schools.” 


the community at large for support 
in carrying out their tasks. The re- 
sult has been a kind of sterility in 
many school programs. hardly pro- 
pitious for the development of young 
citizens with a strong, personal com- 
mitment to freedom of thought and 
intelligence. 

Indeed. the responsibilities of the 
educational profession for the pres- 
ervation of freedom to teach and 
to learn are clear and unmistakable. 
Those in positions of leadership 
supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents 
to help 


have a special obligation 
create the conditions in 
which these freedoms may flourish. 


Maintenance of these freedoms is ba- 


ical scarcity of well-prepared teach- 
ers. and second, the acute building 
shortage resulting in greatly over- 
Obviously. this 


with | it 


crowded classrooms. 


situation carries serious 


of the 


many 


threats for the deterioration 


instructional programs in 
schools. 


Sut at the same time it pre- 


sents a challenge to educational 
leaders to organize their school sys- 
tems more effectively for in-service 
curriculum improvement. The task of 
providing for sound curriculum de- 
velopment with which administration 
must ahead is 


cope in the vears 


made both more difficult and more 


important by these factors. 





1954 saw reductions in premiums on school fire insurance and an increase 


in insurance for pupils ... a cooperative program for revising lighting 


standards was initiated ... a revision of school accounting practice 


was begun... the use of tabulating equipment was increased . . . the 


greatest need is the dissemination of business research findings 


Business 
Administration 


by JOHN W. LEWIS 


D* LOPMENTS in school business 


administration in a single year 
are seldom startling. Rather. prog- 
ress is characterized by increased 
emphasis in certain trends. 

Each year has shown increased pro- 
fessionalization of the field of school 
business administration. In 1954 the 
\ssociation of School Business Off- 
cials, which has taken a position of 
leadership in promoting profession- 
alization, raised its sights by means 
of a report of its special committee 
on “Organization, Functions and Pro- 
cedures.” This report proposed addi- 
tions to the staff of the organization 
together with an increase in research 
and professional assistance to its 
members. The report will serve as 
1 blueprint and guide for further 
progress of the Association. 

Increased professionalization — of 


school business administration — is 


shown by improvements in two other 
reas: the increase in opportunities 


for professional training more 


ourses are being offered with a 


Mr. Lewis has 


been 


wider range of choices: and_ the 
change that has been made. in in- 
creasing measure, in filling vacan- 
cies by drawing upon professionally 
trained personnel instead of from 
business or political sources. 
(nother interesting development in 
1954 was the ASBO’s appointment 
of a University Contacts Committee 
which has a widely distributed mem- 
bership. This Committee, working 
through state and regional groups 
of the Association, will develop plans 
for increased 


cooperation between 


universities and the Association. 
The Committee’s objective was stated 
as follows: 

The University Contacts Commit- 
tee seeks to develop a stwo-way 
avenue of mutual service between 
the Association, its associated state 
and regional groups, and the various 
universities and colleges in the re- 
spective states and provinces of the 
United States and Canada. The 


Committee working through — state 
and regional associations and theit 
officers and committees endeavors 
to collect. assemble and distribute 
desirable 


information relative to 


Assistant Superintendent in 


charge of Business Affairs in the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education since 1927, and was formerly edi- 
tor of School Business Affairs. 


services which the universities and 
colleges have to offer and the corre- 
sponding valuable assistance which 
the Association and its members can 
render the institutions of higher 
learning. Some general areas for co 
operative effort include the fields 


of research, instruction, survey, 
counseling, in-service and on-the-job 
training and experience. This pro- 
gram of mutual aid should develop 
into a highly successful cooperative 
undertaking by which each is served 
and the school systems of the 

country greatly benefited. 

The Committee will offer sugges- 
tions for 


courses, workshops and 


short conferences which might be 
sponsored by the universities, and 
will offer assistance in planning and 
staffing such activities. It will also 
suggest programs of needed research 
in the field of school business admin- 


Many 


ready engaged in research projects 


istration. universities are. al- 
in such areas as custodial manpower 
requirements, accounting for extra- 
curricular activities, insurance. floor 


covering and maintenance. 


Change in classification 


in fire loss data 


In the field of 
have been two developments worthy 
Fifteen 


insurance there 


of notice. years ago the 
Association pressed for a change in 
classification of fire loss data so that 
school losses could be segregated 
from losses on other types of struc- 
tures. This move was only partially 


successful. since a few other types of 
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related structures were still grouped 
with schools. In 1947 the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters agreed 
to make the desired segregation of 
school losses under what is known 
as the Standard Classification of 
1947. It is customary to delay any 
consideration of rate changes until 
figures for five years experience are 
available. The five-year data became 
available in August 1953 and were 
so favorable that 1954 saw reductions 
in premiums on school fire’ insur- 
ance. In California still further re- 


ductions were made because of a 


rate war. 


Accident insurance 


for pupils increased 


Another development in the insur- 
ance field has been the increase in 
accident insurance for pupils. cover- 
ing the pupil not only while in school 
but on his way to and from school. 


Many 


exceedingly low rates for this cover- 


school systems have secured 


age, which in most cases is paid for 
by the pupils themselves. This type 
of insurance has led some school sys- 
tems to consider such a policy to be 
paid from budget funds, as a possible 
substitute for liability insurance in 
those jurisdictions where liability in- 
surance is needed for proper cover- 
age. It is likely that any such polli- 
cies paid from budget funds will 
be considered on a deductible basis. 
ruling out the very small claims in 
the interest of easier administration. 

Of interest in the field of trans- 
portation are three short studies re- 
ported at the October convention of 
the Association: “Factors Which Af- 
Determine the Life of a 
School Bus.” 


fect and 
“Determining Needs in 
Size and Quality of School Busses,” 
and “Furnishing Automobiles in Lieu 
of Mileage.” 

Another development in 1954 was 
the initiation of a cooperative pro- 
sram for the revision of lighting 
standards, which will involve repre- 
sentatives of the Illuminating Engi- 
American In- 
stitute of Architects and the National 


“¢ hoolhouse 


neering Society. The 


Council on Construc- 


tion. It is expected that the result 
of this 


effort will be 


cooperative 
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a much less dogmatic set of stand- 
ards which will lay more stress on 
brightness balance and less on light- 
ing intensities. 

Steps were taken in 1954 to be- 
gin the revision of school accounting 
practice as now set forth in Bulletin 
204 of the U. S. Office of Education. 
This revision will be made unde 
the leadership of the U. S. Office 
with the assistance of interested co- 
operating organizations. 

At the October 
National 


Construction in San Diego. the mem- 


meeting of the 
Council on Schoolhouse 
bers were given the opportunity to ob- 
serve an improved screen to permit 
daylight projection with little dark- 
ening of the room. Results seemed 
to indicate that the screen had con- 
siderable merit, but any final jude- 
ment would require testing under a 
variety of circumstances with a wider 
range ol projected materials. 

(nother trend in 1954 has been 
the increased emphasis on the use 
of tabulating equipment. Large cities 
have used tabulating equipment for 
vears. and now smaller cities are 
adopting it. 

The equipment is being used for 
a wide variety of purposes: account- 
ing, job costs, tabulating supply re- 
quisitions, printing warehouse pack- 
ing lists, inventory control, personnel 


studies. child population studies. ete. 


Maintenance budgets 


slow to expand 


(nother tendency which appears to 
be increasing in 1954 is the failure 
to expand maintenance budgets ade- 
quately to meet the increased main- 
tenance load created by the phenom- 
enal growth of capital plant. The in- 
creased enrollment for which the new 
buildings are erected creates huge 
demands on the operating budgets. 
When faced by pressure for budget 
cuts. the items for maintenance can 
he slashed with less immediate pain. 
Making the maintenance budget the 
victim is not new. but 1954 saw an 
increase in this practice. Large capi- 
tal increase for new buildings with- 
out proportionate increase for main- 
tenance is bad business pra tice. 
review 


(ny attempt to develop- 





ments in the field of business admin- 
istration for a given year logically 
raises the question as to why they, 
are not greater. The average business 
administrator's staff is so bogged 
down by the pressure of work which 
little 


opportunity for research. As a re- 


must be done, that there is 
sult, the number of school systems de- 
veloping significant improvements in 
practice is extremely limited. What is 
needed is some agency which can 
do for all school systems what the 
individual systems need but cannot 


do for themselves individually. 


Data now available 


needed by schools 


In addition to new research. there 
is a need for analyzing and mak- 
form 


ing available in convenient 


much data which is already avail- 


able. A 


value to school business administra- 


great wealth of data of 
tion lies buried in many governmen- 
tal agencies and in private industry. 

The Office of Education is a logi- 
cal agency to serve this need for 
research and information. Several 
vears ago it did agree to attempt 
such a program. The proposal was 
approved by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get but was killed in an economy 
move on Capitol Hill 

There is no area in the field of 
education where a dollar expended 
would give greater return to schools 
than in such aid to business adminis- 
tration. Since a single idea put into 
practice may result in savings of 
thousands of dollars. such a pro- 
gram would be a sound investment. 
The cost should be relatively small. 
Such a program would not be open 
to the federal 


The individual school systems would 


charge of control. 
be free to accept or reject the infor- 
mation as they desired. 

Unless the Federal Government or 
some educational foundation will fi- 
service. 


nance such a program of 


business administration must con 
tinue to plod along in its weary way. 
It will be the only billion dollar enter- 
prise that attempts to run with so little 
research and so little informati 
service for the improvement of pra 


tice. 


Most states have incorporated school 


bus codes in laws... they are coming 


closer to a uniform vehicle ... all have 


a law relating to passing a school bus 


School ‘Transportation 


by E. GLENN FEATHERSTON 


” gesnagom ATELY 8,900,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary pupils were 
transported to school last year at a 
cost to the public of more than $300 
million. These figures are projected 
on the basis of 1952-53 figures and 
rates of increase for the past several 
years, 

The number of pupils transported 
is now approximately one-third of 
the total enrolled in the nation’s pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, 
although the cost has remained at 
about 5 percent of the total current 
expenditure for public education. 
The continued growth of this service 
is accompanied by a gradual evolu- 
tion of some of the criteria, adminis- 
trative practices and technical opera- 
tional procedures related to the 
program. 

At the fourth National Conference 
on Pupil Transportation, held last 
April at Michigan State College, the 
standards for school buses which had 
been recommended by previous na- 
reviewed. 
The 200 attendees—school adminis- 


tional conferences were 


trators, representatives of _ state 


departments of education, manufac- 
turers of school transportation equip- 
ment, and representatives of national 
organizations—critically | examined 
the 1948 standards and revised some 
of them. 

\ new test for judging the strength 
of school bus bodies was devised by 
a joint committee of school adminis- 
trators and manufacturers. Previous 
conferences had established stand- 
ards for the large vehicle with 30 or 
more capacity, for the small or con- 
verted vehicle with a capacity of 10 
to 18, and for the transit type ve- 
hicle. The 1954 conference integrated 
these three sets of standards into one 
and eliminated the gaps in the sizes 
of vehicles covered. 

This conference served to accent 
the progress that has been made in 
developing school bus 
standards since the first national con- 
ference in 1939. At that time, many 
states had no school bus standards 


adequate 


except a few miscellaneous provi- 
sions which were incorporated in 
law. Usually such provisions were 
concerned with the use of safety glass 
or the color of the bus. The states 
which did have extensive standards 


Mr. Featherston has served in the U. S. Office of 
Education since 1943, first as Specialist for Pupil 
Transportation and now as Director of the Adminis- 
tration Branch of the Division of State and Local 


School Systems. 


differed so in their requirements that 
each state’s buses were, in effect. cus- 
tom built. 

But that picture has changed. To- 
day, 44 of the states have incorpor- 
ated school bus codes in laws or 
regulations and the other four states 
recommend them. In most states the 
enforcement is fairly effective. In 
many states an annual or more fre- 
quent inspection is made to enforce 
school bus standards and to require 
adequate maintenance. These stand- 
ards are modeled closer on the na- 
tional standards. 


Most buses meet 
uniform standards 


The states are coming closer and 
closer to a uniform vehicle with the 
result that production costs have 
been cut materially. In the mean- 
time, they have made such progress 
that probably more than 90 percent 
of the transported pupils now ride in 
vehicles that meet fairly adequate 
construction standards. 

In addition to school bus stand- 
ards, the 1954 conference looked into 
two other important transportation 
problems: uniform state laws relat- 
ing to other vehicles meeting or pass- 
ing school buses on the highway; 
and the use of school buses in con- 
nection with the instructional pro- 
gram. 

All 48 states now have a law re- 
lating to passing a school bus. In 
at least two, the law only forbids 
vehicles to pass a_ school bus 
which has stopped to pick up or dis- 
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charge pupils. In two others the traf- 
fic is required only to slow down to 
a specified speed. In the other 44 
states, traffic in both directions is re- 
quired to stop on approaching a bus 
which has stopped; but there are var- 
iations in the laws as to the buses’ 
methods of signaling traffic to stop 
and then to proceed and in the kind 
of location of signaling devices used. 


Laws more effective 
if same in all states 


The conference discussed the ef- 
fectiveness of the present laws in the 
various states and possibilities for 
increasing uniformity in ways that 
would improve the effectiveness of 
these laws. The conference did not 
make any recommendations for 
changes in the provision on passing 
school buses now contained in the 
model code* but it did set up a spe- 
cial committee to study the matter 
further and_ to 


prepare tentative 


recommendations on changes that 
may be needed. 

The use of school buses in connec- 
tion with the instructional program 
(the second problem discussed) is an 
It was 
nized that it is justifiable provided 


the buses are used in such a way that 


increasing practice. recog- 


the contribution to the educational 
program is commensurate with the 
cost. There has been a growing need 
for the development of criteria con- 
trolling the use of buses for educa- 
tional trips and of sound procedures 
and practices in administering the 
program. The conference discussed 
practices in the various states, in- 
cluding criteria and regulations det- 
termined at the state level, methods 
of paying for such use of school 
buses, and local administrative prac- 
tices in handling the problem. In 
some states, it was found, buses are 
prohibited from being so used; in 
others there was absolutely no regu- 
There is an 
equally wide range in the degree of 


lation of such use. 
local control of curricular and extra- 
curricular transportation. 


It was also found that in a few 


*Act. V. Uniform Act Regulating Traffic on High 
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instances 


share of the 
might be borne by the state, that in 


many states public funds raised at 


some cost 


the local level might be used, and 
that in many localities a substantial 
share of the cost might come from 
student fees. It was felt that a future 
conference might render a_worth- 
while service by developing certain 
principles and criteria which would 
serve as useful guides to states which 
are grappling with this problem. 
The past marked 
progress on several of the more im- 


year saw no 


portant school transportation prob- 
lems. 

Obtaining and retaining competent 
and responsible school bus drivers, 





problem is yet in sight. There seems 
to be some increase in the carrying 
of accident insurance, but it is not at 
all certain that there has been any 
appreciable offsetting reduction in 
liability insurance. In most states 
uncertainty continues on the exact 
degree of liability of the local dis- 
trict and the best manner of accept- 
ing responsibility for any liability 
that does exist. A few states have 
taken steps to stabilize the cost of 
certain kinds of insurance protection. 

Because of the increase in size of 
local transportation programs, school 
administration is increasingly con- 
cerned with this field of work. There 
local 


are now hundreds of 


units 





All states now forbid vehicles to pass a bus which is loading or unloading 
children and in 44 states the traffic in both directions is required to stop. 


for example, always has been a ma- 
jor problem, partly because it is 
necessarily a part-time job and part- 
ly because of generally limited funds 
available for the service. For these 
reasons it has not been practicable 
in most states to set very high stand- 
ards for drivers—and last year saw 
little change in this picture. 

The major improvement has been 
in the extension of the program of 
school bus driver training. Each year 


additional states embark on _ these 
training programs and now more 


than half the states engage in some 
form of training activity. In some 
states the program is little more than 
a one-day orientation for the job, 
while in others there is as much as 
30 hours of instruction by specialists. 
The program moves slowly, however, 
due to lack of funds and turnover in 
personnel, 

No clarification 


of the insurance 


which operate from 25 to 150 school 
buses and some of them spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
nually for 


dollars an- 
transportation service. 
Under such circumstances a compe- 
tent administrator is a sound invest- 
ment who can provide more efficient 
service with greater safety for the 
children. 

Unfortunately, most of these ad- 
ministrators still find it necessary to 
gain most of their competence 
through experience because there are 
still very few schools of education 
which provide any appreciable 
amount of training in this field. 

Though some state departments of 
education do a great amount of in- 
service training, many do not have 
the staff for such service. It remains 
that the need for pre-service training 
in the administration of transporta- 
tion programs is one of our growing 


problems. 
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Professional Preparation 


\ report of what the eight CPEA centers consider significant 


trends and changes in their pre-service and in-service 
programs of education for educational administrators 


by MAURICE F. SEAY 


— experimentation is going 
' on, where new ideas are eval- 
uated and reported, where profes- 
sional groups conducting research 
projects are in frequent contact with 
other professional groups engaged in 
related activities there will be 
found the important trends and em- 
phases in any professional field. 

In the field of educational admin- 
istration, many schools, state depart- 
professional 


ments of education, 


organizations and = special agencies 


are doing significant experimental 
work and are contributing to trends 
in the preparation of school admin- 
istrators. Since this article describing 
the situation in 1954 cannot be a 
comprehensive review covering all 
institutions, organizations and agen- 


cles. a look 


in the eight centers of the Coopera- 


at recent developments 


tive Program in Educational Admin- 


istration should reveal important 


trends and emphases. The CPEA cen- 
ters with their strong institutional 
orientations. their special subsidies 
and their cooperative relationships 


with other institutions and_profes- 


sional organizations. can be expected 
to be on the frontiers of experimen- 


tation. 


Pre-Service 
Education Trends 
education, the 


Pre-service CPEA 


centers report. is being influenced 
greatly by the trend toward a broad 
basic program of professional prepa- 
ration. Students are being offered, in 
several of the eight institutions repre- 
sented, a variety of experiences that 
will help them attain an intelligent 
perspective toward the principles and 
problems of educational administra- 
tion. The more limited and technical 
courses are not omitted, but they are 
postponed or condensed or offered 
to more specialized students. 

Closely related to the trend toward 
providing a broader basic program 
is an increasing effort to give the stu- 
dent some realistic experience with 
administrative problems before he is 
confronted with his own first admin- 
istrative responsibilities. The idea of 
practice in administration is not new. 
but internships, try-outs, case studies, 
a comprehensive study of a school 
system, and field experiences are 


being given a more prominent place 


Dr. Seay, director of the Education Division of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
was formerly chairman of the Education Department 
and Professor of Educational Administration at the 
University of Chicago. 


in the pre-service programs of 1954. 

\ third trend appears in the efforts 
of faculties to do something about 
the personal qualifications of educa- 
tional administrators. The following 
sentences. found in the statements 
from the eight CPEA centers, suggest 
a few facets of this concern: Pre- 
service education for administrators 
is focusing more sharply on the ad- 
ministrator as a person. . . Personal 


development is becoming academi- 


cally respectable . .. We are empha- 
sizing more careful selection of those 
who are to be trained for school ad- 
ministration ... A trend we observe 
is the emergence of pointed concern 


for the man in the job. 


Pre-Service 
Program Changes 
The eight CPEA centers support 
their statements in regard to trends 
and emphases in pre-service prepa- 
ration of school administrators by 
citing specific changes in the pre- 
service programs at their own insti- 
tutions. The staff of the Midwest 
Center at the University of Chicago 
describes a seminar which has been 
introduced to aid in the development 
of a theory of education, to assist 
students in their individual research 
projects, and to integrate their re- 
search with other studies. More em- 
phasis is being placed on the stu- 
dent’s use of research findings in the 
fields of business. industry and gov- 
ernment. The use of basic research 
in sociology. psychology and related 


fields continues to be emphasized. 
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The staff of the New England Cen- 
ter at Harvard University reports the 
use of the principle of the core cur- 
riculum on the graduate level and 
the application of the case study 
method to the preparation of men 
and women in educational adminis- 
tration. A comprehensive study of 
the schools in Lawrence. Massachu- 
setts. for example, will become the 
core of the program for the major 
part of the year 1954-55. A block 
of time is set aside for such a field 
study in order to free the student 
from concern over the usual termina- 
tion dates of other college courses. 
In that block of time 


ber to mid-April for the Lawrence 


mid-Novem- 
study—the students and faculty, in- 
cluding the social science members, 
will meet regularly in planning ses- 
detailed 


actual administrative situations. and 


sions. analyze 


reports of 
study specific cases which will af- 
ford opportunities for student prac- 
tice in decision making. 

The staff of the School-Community 
Study at Ohio 


l niversity writes of a block of foun- 


Development State 
dation courses that are to be re- 
quired in both the masters’ and post- 
masters’ programs. These foundation 
courses will now pre¢ ede more techni- 
eal courses as part of an effort to 
help school 
broad competencies rather than mere- 
Plans 


are also being made for the screen- 


administrators develop 


ly meet course requirements. 
ing of candidates to major in educa- 
tional administration. University offi- 
cials are soliciting the cooperation of 
administrators and instructors in this 
enterprise. 

The Northwest Center at the Uni 
versity of Oregon has assisted in the 
redesigning of programs leading to 
the master’s and doctor’s degrees 
Flexibility is the major feature of 
the new programs. They permit more 
accommodation to the students’ back- 
ground of training and experience 
and they provide increased counsel- 
ling for graduate students. In addi- 
tion to these changes in the programs 
leading to the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees, a new two-year graduate 
program is being developed especial- 
ly for the preparation of school 
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administrators. The program is de- 


signed around four primary areas: 


school administration: knowledge 


and understanding of the instruc- 
tional program: educational measure- 
ment, research and interpretation of 
data: and_ field 


and experience. 


educational study 
Approximately a 
third of the student’s time will be 
work in the 


used for supporting 


areas—particularly in the social sci- 
ences, 

The Southern States Center at 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
reports a strong acceleration in the 
cooperative efforts of professors in 
the southern region who are develop- 
ing more unified programs for the 
pre-service preparation of school ad- 
ministrators. Regional collaboration 


has been achieved by organizing 
professors of educational administra- 
tion from the cooperating institutions 
into ten work committees. Each com- 
mittee starts with the concept that 
task performance is the final evalua- 
tion of a pre-service education pro- 
gram. Each committee then proceeds 
to develop a particular area of the 
program in terms of (1) the critical 


tasks to be 


2) the 


performed in the area. 
“equipment” needed by an 
administrator to perform these tasks. 
and 3) the educational program 
that will best supply an administra- 
tor with such “equipment.” 

The staff of the Pacific Southwest 
Center at Stanford University refe1 
to a clarification of the relationship 
between preparation for initial ad- 
ministrative positions and prepara- 
tion for later, more responsible, and 
more specialized positions. Students 
who have no administrative expe- 
rience are now designated as el 


mentary or secondary majors. and 
are assisted in acquiring the broad 
competencies and the special knowl- 
edge needed In their chosen area ot 
initial administrative work. The field 
of general administration is reserved 
for experienced administrators. In 
this Stanford program for the pre- 
service education of S( hool adminis- 
administrators _ fre- 


trators, active 


quently serve as instructors. The 


faculty believes that students grasp 


the nature and the importance of 


teamwork techniques best through a 
combination of formal presentations 
of the concept and 
school staff 


super \ isors, business managers, as- 


contact with 
members—principals, 


sistant superintendents, superinten- 
dents and board members. 

The Middle Atlantic Center at 
Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, helped develop two new all- 
inclusive “package courses” which 
are expected to provide a consider- 
able part of the basic professional 
preparation required for all jobs in 
educational administration. For ex- 
ample, all educational administrators 
have need for a broad liberal educa- 
tion, a high cultural and_ ethical 
vision and aspiration, and an un- 
derstanding of and skill in the use 
of administrative techniques. The 
courses are scheduled to appeal es- 
pecially to part-time students who 
may have to commute long distances. 
\ new pupil-personnel program is 
also being installed. The program be- 
eins with recruitment and _ selection 
of students, pre-registration contacts 
and enrichment of each student's pr 
riod of study: and it extends through 
to placement and job follow-up. 

The staff of the Southwest Center 
at the University of Texas reports 
that considerable expansion is oc- 
curring in the internship and semi- 


offered to 


administrators. A new 


internship experiences 
prospective 
type of summer-session offering. 
known as a “practicum,” was intro- 
duced in 1954. The practicum was 
planned to meet the need of students 
who could not have the experience 
of an internship: these students carry 
out real administrative assignments, 
and then they evaluate their per- 
formances and try to draw mean- 
ingful conclusions from their expe- 


riences. 


In-Service 
Edueation Trends 

In last year’s January issue of 
The School Executive, Robert S. Fisk 
called attention to the fact that an 
astonishing number of school admin- 
istrators now on the job have very 
little formal 


ently one becomes a teacher.” he 


preparation. 


* Appar- 
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said, “and then by a fortuitous chain 
of events and with a very minimum 
of preparation —that necessary for 
certification—drifts into an admin- 
istrative capacity.” He predicted that 
one of the major developments of the 
near future would be the shifting of 
programs in the preparatory institu- 
tions to provide functional studies 
for these inadequately prepared ad- 
ministrators. 

Now, late in 1954, the trend fore- 
1953 
seems to be well established. Graduate 


shadowed by the events of 


schools are rapidly accepting new 
and broader responsibilities for the 
continuing education of school ad- 
ministrators. And the CPEA centers 
are particularly active in this trend. 
Staff members of these centers are 
working with school systems, with 
state departments, and with profes- 
sional organizations. They are or- 
ganizing and assisting with work- 
shops and conferences designed es- 
pecially for school administrators on 
the job. 

One aspect of the trend toward 
more adequate in-service education is 
an increased emphasis on research. 
\dministrators on the job are parti- 
cipating in research projects those 
they themselves have originated and 
those planned by state departments, 
universities or professional organiza- 
tions. As a result, experienced ad- 
ministrators are using research tech- 
niques with a new facility. They are 
finding such techniques helpful when 
a local situation calls for fact-finding 
or when the schools of an area are 


faced with new problems. 


In-Service 
Program Changes 


During 1954 the Midwest Center 
held its first conference on “applying 
research in educational administra- 
tion.” Members of the staff report 
that they observe a change in atti- 
tude toward research findings. This 
change gained momentum during 


1954. 
in the fact that both administrators 


One source of evidence lay 


and those who teach administration 
expressed increased interest in the 
Midwest Center’s newsletter, The Ad- 
ministrator’s Notebook. 
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The Harvard Center reports that the 


small regional organizations of super- 


intendents which have been meeting 
for some time as study groups spon- 
sored by CPEA, now operate under 
the state associations of school super- 
intendents with the active help of the 
state departments of education within 
each state. The crea will provide 
only limited coordination and assis- 
tance. 

The School - Community Develop- 
ment Study in Ohio, in cooperation 
with professional organizations, is 
planning consultation services and 
research activities that will engage 
many experienced administrators in 
systematic improvement programs. 
\s a regular part of the program, 
Ohio State University now sponsors 
one drive-in conference per quarter 
and a three-week summer workshop. 

The Northwest Center reports two 
state-wide studies which involved 
school administrators, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and 
the University of Oregon. One was 
a comprehensive study of the Basic 
School Support Fund; the other was 
a research study of personality char- 
acteristics and attributes of superin- 
tendents in the state. As a result of 
their participation in these studies, 
school administrators were impressed 
by the fact that the University was 
interested in their problems, and on 
the other hand members of the Uni- 
versity staff gained a much better 
understanding of school administra- 
tors and of the problems they face. 

The Southern States Center tells of 
an increase in the number of profes- 
sors in the several cooperating uni- 
versities who have field assignments 
as a part of their regular schedules. 
These field assignments consist chiefly 
of working with the staffs of school 
systems and with professional asso- 
ciations of school administrators. 
Two achievements of this coopera- 
tive effort are particularly 
of note. All the 


school administrators in Georgia have 


worthy 


associations of 


worked out a common platform de- 
signed to give unity to their in-service 
efforts. In Tennessee, the elementary 
and secondary school principals have 
organized into school study councils 


for the purpose of achieving more 
consistent and continuous in-service 
education. 

The Pacific Southwest Center has 
found school-plant planning activities 
a useful vehicle for general school 
staff growth. The school planning la- 
boratory of Stanford University has 
been able, while focusing upon build- 
ing needs, to help school staffs re- 
think all aspects of their school pro- 
grams. 

The Middle Atlantic Center reports 
two exciting glimpses of the possibil- 
ities for cooperatively sponsored and 
financed research and for in-service 
(1) The Cooperative 
Development of Public School Ad- 
ministration in New York State has, 


development. 


during the past two years, involved 
hundreds of citizens, board members, 
administrators, teachers, college pro- 
fessors and other educators in the 
state in serious and productive study. 
They have analyzed “the job.” They 
have also examined the programs of 
professional schools and have made 
improvements in them. They have 
proposed new licensing and accredi- 
tation patterns. And they have ad- 
vanced a permanent structure for 
relation- 
ships. (2) arps (Anthracite Institute 
for Developing Schools) has been or- 


continuing such working 


ganized recently in Pennsylvania to 
serve administrators and school sys- 
tems in that region. Wilkes College 
supplies housing and coordination. 
School systems supply dollars and 
their personnel seeking in-service de- 
velopment. Teachers College and the 
Council of Associated Colleges sup- 
ply consultation and technical ser- 
vice. 

This brief review of changes in 
the preparation of school administra- 
tors at the eight CPEA centers con- 
tains descriptions of significant trends 
and emphases. More important, how- 
ever, is the evidence that changes 
are being made on bases of study, 
experimentation and demonstration. 
Because of continued study, experi- 
mentation. and demonstration at these 
centers and at other institutions, the 
report of 1955 should reveal trends 
and emphases of even greater prom- 
ise. 
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by T. M. STINNETT 
HE YEAR 1954 brought a defi- 


nite decline in the quantity of 
new teachers available for the nation’s 
schools. The evidence regarding the 
decline in quantity is conclusive; the 
evidence regarding the quality of 
teaching in 1954 is not so clear. 
But there appears to be good evi- 
dence, as paradoxical as it may 
seem, to indicate that the qual- 
ity of teaching services in the ele- 
mentary schools is improving despite 
the most serious teacher shortage in 
our history. 

In the 


reached the point at which a general 


high schools we have 
decline in the quality of instruction 
will certainly occur unless more at- 
tention is given to the problem. More 
qualified teachers were needed in 
1954 than in previous years and it 
might be assumed that the quality 
of persons employed would probably 
have to take a downward dip. How- 
ever, available data on the over-all 
national picture of elementary teach- 
ing seems to indicate the opposite 
is true on that level. 
Colleges produce 
fewer teachers 

There has been a serious decline 
in the number of qualified teachers 
prepared each year since 1950. The 
total number of college graduates has 
declined by 34.3 percent since 1950, 
from 433,000 to 285,000. Naturally. 
such a decline in the output of de- 
gree graduates from the colleges has 
adversely affected the annual produc- 
tion of teachers. This decline in pro- 
duction has markedly affected the 
high school teacher situation at a 
time when the demand for new high 
school teachers had begun to in- 
crease. 

The extent to which declining pro- 
duction has hit high school teaching 


The Teacher Supply 


Though more teachers are needed every year, fewer 
graduates enter field, and shortage expands from 


elementary level to high school subjects 


fields is reflected in the statistics. 
Since 1950 the over-all teacher pro- 
duction has declined 25.8 percent, al- 
though the annual production of ele- 
mentary teachers has increased 22.7 
At the high school level. 
the decline in annual production be- 
tween 1950 and 1954 was 41.7 per- 


cent. In actual numbers the produc- 


percent. 


tion of college graduates prepared 
for high school teaching has dropped 
from 86.890 in 1950 to 50,624 in 
1954. 

There was a decline of 6.5 per- 
cent in the over-all production of 
1953-54 


1952-53; and it is quite clear, from 


teachers in from that in 
the size of sophomore and junior 
classes last year, that it will be 1957 
or 1958 before there can be any 
marked increase in annual produc- 
tion of teachers. 

In fact, it will more likely be 1960 
before we can expect any signifi- 
cant increases in the number of 
teachers graduating from the colleges. 
This results from the fact that in- 
birth beginning in 
1940, will not be reflected in college 


enrollments until about 1957, and in 


creased rates, 


Dr. Stinnett is executive secretary of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association, 
author of several publications on teacher education, 
and editor of The Journal of Teacher Education. 
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college graduating classes until about 
1961. Of course, should a significant 
increase in the normal proportion of 
college-age youth attending college 
occur, then an increase in teacher 
production could take place sooner. 
The decline in the production of 
high school teachers becomes. ex- 
tremely serious in the light of the 
projected enrollment picture for the 
high schools. By 1954, the higher 
birth rates of the 1940’s were begin- 
ning to affect high school enroll- 
and between 1954 and 1960, 


there will be a 50 percent increase, 


ments: 


and by 1965, a 66 percent increase. 
In other words, where there are now 
three youngsters in high school, there 
will be four in 1960 and five in 
1965. Thus. by 1960. there will be 
four teachers required in the high 
schools where there are now three: 
and by 1965, there will be five re- 
quired. 
Shortage increases 
in high school fields 

As has been previously stated, the 
over-all decline in the production of 
high school teachers between 1950 
and 1954 was 41.7 percent. This de- 
cline was most marked in certain 
fields. 


tion in agriculture was 50.3 percent; 


Decrease in annual produc- 


mathematics, 50.6 percent; social 


science, 52.8 percent; men’s physical 


education, 53 percent: industrial 
arts, 55.7 percent; and science, 56.3 
percent. 


It has been estimated that the pro- 
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duction in 1954 of 50,624 high school 
teachers was about equivalent to the 
demand. However, there is an ad- 
verse factor concerning which we 
now have, for the first time, data in- 
dicating a situation much worse than 
the raw figures on supply would in- 
dicate. The 1954 


teacher supply and demand _ study, 


annual national 
sponsored by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. and conducted 
by the NEA Research Division. con- 
tains sampling data from 13. states 
and one territory of an occupational 
follow-up of the 1953 graduates of 


teacher education institutions.* 


Teacher graduates 
take other jobs 

The data from these 13 states and 
one territory indicated that about 35 
percent of all persons completing 
preparation for teaching in 1953 did 
not actually take teaching positions 
in the fall of 1954. About 77 percent 
of those 


prepared for elementary 


teaching and 53° percent of those 
prepared for high school teaching 
actually took teaching jobs. Thus, if 
the sampling data can be applied to 
the nation as a whole. instead of 
90.624 college graduates being avail- 
able for high school teaching jobs 
school 
actually — only 
about 27,000 took high school teach- 


ing jobs and about 25,000 took ele- 


and 35.000 for elementary 


l aching positions, 


mentary school teaching jobs. These 
figures reflect clearly that the situa- 
tion at the high school level is be- 
coming increasingly serious. They re- 
flect also that industry is out-com- 
peting teaching for the services of 
qualified graduates, particularly for 
high school teachers. 

\nother instance of the worsening 
high school situation is the decline 
in the ratio of persons preparing 
for high school and elementary teach- 
ing. In 1949 nearly three and a half 
times as many people prepared for 
high school teaching as for elemen- 
tary. The ratio has declined each 
vear until in 1954 only 1.4 times as 


many prepared for high school teach- 


*See Ray ( Maul, “What Becomes of Teacher 
November 1954, 


Candidates?,”"* School Executive 


46 
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ing as for elementary. This declin- 
ing ratio is due to a number of 
factors. 


First, states are gradually bringing 


elementary teaching, in terms of re- 
quired preparation and remunera- 
tion, abreast of high school teaching 
so that in most states the latter no 
longer has a preferred status to the 
extent that it did earlier. 

Industry competes 

for college seniors 

Second, industry, because of the 
preparation involved, is competing 
more intensely for college seniors 
who are potential high school teach- 
ers. Industry is also taking a greater 
proportion of college graduates who 
have prepared for high school teach- 
ing than it is of those who have pre- 
pared for elementary school teach- 
ing. Of course, if the preparation 
ratio in these two fields were in rela- 
tive balance there would be approxi- 
mately twice as many elementary 
school teachers prepared each year 
as high school teachers. because that 
is the proportion of jobs which ex- 
ists in the public schools. 

While emphasis at this point has 
been placed upon the critical teacher- 
supply situation which is in prospect 
for the high schools, it would be mis- 
leading to ignore the continuing crisis 
at the elementary school level. For 
several years now elementary school 
enrollments have been increasing 
rapidly. In 1953-54, the increase was 
1.600.000 over the preceding year. 
Between 1954 and 1960, elementary 
school enrollments will increase by 
about 1.3 millions each year. These 
increases mean that from 40,000 to 
50.000 new elementary school teach- 
ing positions must be added each 
year. 

Need 125,000 
new teachers yearly 

Adding to this figure the number 
of new teachers who will be re- 
quired each year for replacements, 
to reduce overcrowding, and to pro- 
vide additional curriculum services. 
there is an indicated total demand 
for new elementary school teachers 
each year, from 1954 to 1960, of not 
less than 125,000. In 1954, we pro- 


duced about 45,000 new elementary 


35,000 of 
graduates. Thus we are accumulating 
an annual deficit of qualified ele- 


teachers, them college 


mentary school teachers of from 50,- 
000 to 75,000. The U. S. Office of 
Education estimated a deficit for the 
1954-55 school year of 125,000 quali- 
fied elementary school teachers: and 
if the estimated number of employed 
substandard teachers is added. the 
total deficit would approximate 175,- 
OOO. 

With reference to the quality aspect 
of teaching in 1954, the data are not 
so definitive, and conclusions given 
below are based upon available data, 
assumptions and surmises. 

The over-all quality of elementary 
school teaching services in 1954 is 
being maintained or increased. de- 
spite serious and continuing teacher 
shortages. This opinion is based up- 
on several factors balanced against 
each other. 

First. the adverse factors. The de- 
ficit between the demand for and 
the supply of new qualified teachers 
has grown larger each year since 
1950. This increasing deficit would, 
naturally, lead one to the conclusion 
that jobs are being filled with per- 
sons having less preparation, if not 
in terms of total college years of pre- 
paration, certainly in terms of speci- 
fic preparation for teaching. And, ob- 
viously, such is the case in thousands 
of instances. 

Professional movement 
improves standards 

A second factor is the 
fact that 1954 brought the first in- 
crease since 1946 in the estimated 


ady erse 


number of teachers employed who 
held emergency or substandard cer- 
ficates. Since 1946, when about 123.- 
OOO teachers with substandard certi- 
ficates were employed, this number 
has declined at an average annual 
10.000 until 1953. 
when the number was down to about 
64.000. The NEA Research Division 


estimated that some 71,000 persons 


rate of about 


holding substandard certificates. were 
employed in the schools in 1954. 
However, largely because of the 
professional standards movement the 
quality of elementary instruction has 


improved. The movement got under 
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way in 


the National Commission on Teacher 


Education and Professional Stand- 


ards. and the subsequent creation of 


13 parallel state commissions which 
have served as foci for concerted 
efforts of the entire profession to lift 
its standards. 
States increase 
elementary requirements 

The basic philosophy of this move- 
ment has been that gradual eleva- 
tion of standards—of selection, pre- 


paration. certification, professional 


growth in service—to professional 
levels would inevitably lift standards 
of teacher welfare. service and sup- 
ply. The movement has promoted the 
idea that to lower standards. or to 
them below 


maintain professional 


levels. would adversely affect all 
these. including supply. 

The effectiveness of this movement 
is reflected in the progress in rais- 
ing state certification requirements 
certification for 
1937 only 
five states required a degree for such 
1940, the number of 


increased only to nine 


for initial regular 


elementary teachers. In 
teachers: in 
states had 

In 1946, when the organized pro- 
fessional standards movement began. 
only 15 states had adopted this re- 
By 1951. a total of 17 


states had reached this level: and in 


quirement. 


1954. a total of 25 states and two 
territories had mandated this mini- 
mum for beginning elementary teach- 
ers. and six additional states had le- 
gally adopted future deadlines for 
the requirement to become effective. 
What evidence is there to support 
the basic philosophy and contention 
of this movement? Has it served to 
increase the level of teacher compe- 
tence and the quality of teaching ser- 
vice? 
Employ fewer 
substandard teachers 
First. evidence has been cited con- 


cerning the declining number of 
substandard teachers employed. This 
L954. has re- 


sulted despite the fact that as certi- 


steady decline. until 
fication standards are raised. the re- 
quirements for substandard certifica- 
tion are increased. 


This decline has taken place de- 
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1946 wiih the creation of 


Industrial arts is the high school 
subject in which there has been 
the biggest decrease in num- 
ber of 


teachers produced. 


spite the fact that an abnormal in- 
crease in the demand for new teach- 
ers each year and decreasing college 
affected 


the annual production of new teach- 


enrollments have adversely 


ers. The decline can only be ex- 
plained by the fact that thousands 
of substandard teachers, stimulated 
by higher requirements for qualified 
teachers. have completed each year 
the requirements for regular certifi- 
cation and thereby removed them- 


selves from the substandard cate- 


gory. 
More teachers get 
college degrees 

Second, the young people enrolled 
in elementary school teacher prepara- 
tion have been influenced by the 
higher certification requirements to 
1948, 


the colleges and universities gradu- 


complete college degrees. In 


ated only 11.142 persons prepared for 
elementary school teaching. In 1954, 
this number had increased to 35.088. 

Third. there is evidence that the 
over-all preparation of teachers has 
been moving up rapidly each year 
since 1949. Sampling data from a 
of selected 


preparation of employed elementary 


group states on the 
teachers have been compiled in the 
annual national study of teacher sup- 
ply and demand since 1949. While 
the sample has varied somewhat from 
vear to year. the data reveal that 
the percentage of employed elemen- 
tary teachers holding degrees has in- 


creased from 49.7 in 1949 to 65.5 


in 1954. Some state studies indicate 


that the emergency teachers em- 


ployed have preparation levels which 


have not seriously lowered the level 
of college preparation of all teachers 
in the state. However, to present a 
fair picture it must be pointed out 
that by and large these emergency 
teachers are persons who have serious 
deficiencies in professional prepara- 
tion or who have had no professional 
preparation at all, and these deficien- 
cies do not usually show up in the re- 
ports of the preparation of employed 
teachers. 

One of the hopeful elements in 
the future picture is that as the 
critical situation in teacher supply- 
demand shifts from the elementary 
to the high school, the minimum re- 
quirement of a degree for beginning 
teachers will tend to become the uni- 
versal requirement, since this level 
of preparation has been accepted 
throughout the country for high 
school teachers for many vears. 

There is reason to believe that 
as soon as all states declare legally 
that teachers at all levels must be 
college graduates to qualify for regu- 
lar or standard certification. the situ- 
ation will begin to improve. In the 
meantime those persons who have 
to be employed below this degree 
order to. staff 


permits 


of preparation in 
classrooms will be issued 
and clearly designated as unqualified 
teachers. Teaching will then become 
more attractive and supply gradually 


will begin to catch up with demand. 


Maintain standards 
despite shortage 

Superintendents of schools hold the 
key to future progress in the profes- 
sional standards movement. These of- 
ficials are under intense public pres- 
sure to staff the classrooms. and these 
pressures often are difficult to har- 
monize with the desire to maintain 
adequate standards of preparation. 
One of the hopeful aspects of this 
whole problem is the careful manner 
in which, obviously. these officials 
have screened and recruited replace- 
ments for qualified teachers and have 
refused. in most instances. to be stam- 
peded into employing just anybody 


who applies. 
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Written policies of the board of education are becoming the 


rule, not the exception . .. more boards are showing interest 


in curriculum problems ... more use is being made of citizens’ 


committees . . . state 


by CALVIN GRIEDER 


oe Is 


board system” of public school 


CALLED the “school 


control has at various times been 
condemned as_ inefficient, incompe- 
tent and even intolerable. No doubt 
such evaluations can be substanti- 
ated in some communities. However, 
a careful and impartial study of con- 
temporary school board action must 
yield the conclusion that the school 
board system possesses great vital- 
ity. There are signs that during 1954 
this uniquely American plan con- 
tinued to make progress along sev- 
eral important lines. It is fair to 
state that a greater degree of edu- 
cational statesmanship was attained, 
and that the prospect is bright for 
further marked gains in the next few 
years. 

At the community level, 1954 saw 
the flourishing of three developments 
of a very constructive nature. These 
were the formulation of written poli- 
cies by school boards, the growing 
interest of the boards in educational 


problems, and the continued growth 


board associations now 


of advisory committees. Some prog- 


ress was made in these areas in 
past years, especially since 1945, but 
in 1954 there were more tangible re- 
Although it is 


impossible to give exact quantita- 


sults than before. 
tive data on these advances, there are 
some generalizations we can make 
about them. 

In the formulation of written poli- 
cies, a new impetus was experienced. 
Whereas only a few years ago rela- 
tively few school systems operated 
under codes of written policies, to- 
day the absence of such documents 
is a cause for apology and excuse. 


Many 


years a manual of rules and regu- 


school districts have had for 


lations, but only recently has the 
movement for a more statesmanlike 
formulation of school district policies 
During 1954 


more activity 


gathered momentum. 
there probably was 
along this line than in any previous 
year. 

Furthermore, provision for a broad 
base of participation in policy for- 
mulation made headway. It is_be- 


coming standard practice to include 


Dr. Grieder, Professor of School Administration at 
the University of Colorado since 1940, will visit 
Pretoria University in South Africa on a Fulbright 
lectureship during 1955. 


number 44 


on policy study committees repre- 


sentatives of the teaching personnel 
and. to some extent, of the com- 
munity at large. as well as board 
members and administrators. 
Administrators. board members 


alike 


process of policy 


and_ teachers agree that the 
formulation has 
values of its own that in many in- 
stances are as significant as the prod- 
uct. The effects of a thorough and 
deliberate analysis of school district 
responsibilities, powers, obligations 
and relationships must inevitably 
be far-reaching. Participants in such 
a project cannot help but learn a 
great deal about public education as 
a fundamental social institution, and 
how their community educational 
enterprise can contribute to it. 

The second area of progress was 
the enlarged attention given by 
school boards to problems of curric- 
Problems of 


finance and plant still monopolize to 


ulum and instruction. 


an undue degree the hours spent in 
board meetings. An increased num- 
ber of boards, however, adopted dur- 
ing the past year one or more means 
to improve their grasp of curricular 
and instructional practices. 
Educators report 

at monthly meetings 


One method which grew in favor 
is the scheduling of a regular board 
meeting once a month for hearing 
and considering reports from _prin- 
cipals and teachers on various phases 
of the This 


meeting is held in addition to the 


educational program. 


customary monthly business meet- 


ing. An alternative method is_ the 


reservation of about an hour at 


each regular monthly meeting for 


such reports. An increased number 
of school systems began to hold half- 
day or all-day workshops three or 
four times a year, when board mem- 
bers and school people got together 
in small groups for discussion of 
achievements and problems. I[t will 
be surprising to some superintend- 
ents that board members are willing 
to devote time to such gatherings. 
The third 


progress in 1954 was the continued 


area of school board 


expansion of the use of citizens’ ad- 
visory committees. Of some 9,000 
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such local groups (as currently esti- 
mated by the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public 


temporary 


Schools -&- 
many are committees 
selected for specific tasks, such as 
school plant surveys, procuring ap- 
proval of bond issues and studies of 
curriculum. There was some increase 
last year in the number of relatively 
permanent advisory committees. This 
development has promise of further 
growth, for district 
problems which a few years ago ap- 


many school 
peared to be temporary emergencies 
now look as if they'll be with us for 
a long time. 

Another sign of the increase of 
school and community rapport is the 
attainment of a new high point in 
Parent-Teacher Association member- 
ship. Nearly nine million people were 
enrolled in 1954, distributed among 
410,000 local PTA units. 
Boards of education are not directly 


almost 


responsible for this remarkable show- 
ing, but it is quite likely that with- 
out the interest and cooperation of 
local boards the PTA would be far 
School have 
proved to their satisfaction in re- 
cent years that the pTA is one of the 
most potent media for the cultivation 


less effective. boards 


of wholesome relations between 
schools and their communities. 

On local school board action be- 
yond the confines of the district, 
two items deserve comment. 

During the year just ended, the 
number of state school board asso- 
grew to 44. Three states 
are not yet organized (Maine. Mary- 
land and 


ciations 


Nevada), while in Ohio 
there are four sectional associations 
which hope to get together in 1955 
to form a unified state association. 
While this is an impressive record, 
even more impressive is the amazing 
stepping up of association activity. 
Many of the state associations pub- 
lish excellent magazines and hand- 
books for board members and some 
also issue news letters at regular in- 
tervals, and special bulletins during 
legislative sessions. In 1954 a good 
proportion of these publications were 
improved and enlarged, Numerous 
special studies were initiated or con- 
tinued during 1954, on such sub- 


jects as state tax structures, state 
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school finance, insurance rates and 


loss ratios and teacher recruitment: 

Attendance at national, state and 
sectional school board conventions 
and conferences broke records last 
year. Several state conventions drew 
well over a thousand participants, 
and the national meeting at Atlantic 
City about a thousand. Total attend- 
ance at sectional intrastate confer- 
ences in some states ranged from 
several hundred to several thousand. 
The annual Nationwide Study Con- 
National School 
Association (the second one 
held in St. Paul last October) has 


been very effective in strengthening 


ference of the 


Boards 


the state organizations, and in stimu- 
lating more productive activity and 
the involvement of more district 
boards. 


More full 


paid staff members were employed 


time and part time 
during 1954 to carry on association 
work. There is no doubt that the year 
witnessed 


much progress in state 
school board association programs 


of service, as well as considerable 
firming up of the national associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the foregoing items, 


school boards in_ several 


states, 


through their state 


organizations, 
contributed largely to the formation 
of state 


public education. In 1954 the num- 


citizens’ commissions for 
ber of such groups grew to 25, with 
immediate prospects for the creation 
of several more. 

Perhaps one of the most cogent 
factors underlying the progress noted 


in this article is the accelerated re- 





duction in the number of school dis- 
tricts. Last year the number declined 
60,000, the lowest figure 
for two generations. The significance 
of this 


that larger districts afford a wider 


to only 
reduction lies in the fact 


choice of board members. and seem 
to command the civic interest of a 
different caliber of men and women 
than do very small administrative 
units. The greater magnitude of the 
duties and responsibilities associated 
with larger districts also seems to 
abilities of 


board members which might other- 


awaken interests and 
wise remain dormant. 

The maturing of educational ad- 
ministration as a profession is prob- 
ably another factor contributing to 
school board progress. It may be 
that the effects of improved prepara- 
tion programs, and of research and 
study such as the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration 
has encouraged, are beginning to 
show up in the practice of school ad- 
ministration, including school board 
work. 

In a review of school board ac- 
tivity in 1954, one marked gap in 


an otherwise notable record 


While 


tremendous amount of work done to 


must 
be mentioned. there was a 


increase the competence of board 


members, no noticeable amount of 
progress was made for improving 
procedures so as to procure com- 
petent persons to serve on boards. 
If better qualified men and women 
were elected, less effort might have 
to be expended on orienting and 


training new members. 





School board in Greensboro, North Carelina, reviews 
reaction to Supreme Court decision on desegregation. 
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Wages 


Citizens Activities 


Citizens’ groups graduate from emergency to permanent status 
as they learn how to raise money and influence legislatures, 
and realize that maintaining good schools is a continuous job 


by JOHN HERSEY 


T HERE IS SOME evidence that in 

1954 the relationship between 
public schools and the public entered 
a new and more hopeful phase. 

This new stage is characterized by 
a gradual movement toward middle 
ground. It seems that extremist at- 
tacks on the public schools have 
abated somewhat and that, by the 
same token, the hypersensitive and 
over-defensive attitudes of some edu- 
cators have become eased. Whereas 
in 1952 and 1953 publicity about 
the violent, know-nothing, hooligan 
attacks on the schools was wide- 
spread, the year 1954 saw, with the 
exception of Howard Whitman’s se- 
ries in Collier’s, almost no such pub- 
licity. 

The educational fringe seems 
to be enjoying at least a temporary 
remission of its lunacy. Allen Zoll 
has gotten married and grown silent, 
and educators everywhere wish him 
such connubial bliss as will consoli- 
date his quietude. Senator McCarthy, 
who has confined his own overt at- 
tacks on education to its higher 
spheres, but whose “ism” nourished 
the anti-public school extremists, re- 
ceived his first setbacks during the 
year. The Alabama textbook law 
was declared unconstitutional. What 
seems extraordinary about the early 
tentative steps toward integration in 
Southern schools is not that there 
have been a few explosions but that 
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there have been so few and that those 
have sputtered out so fast. 

Criticism of the public schools con- 
tinues, but it is, by and large, of a 
new sort. It seems that a point 
Paul Woodring made two years ago 
has come to the verge of fruition. 
“Many of the criticisms of contem- 
porary education,” he wrote then in 
Harper’s, “come from honest and in- 
formed citizens who are sincerely con- 
cerned about one or more aspects of 
the current educational trend. While 
it is true that some of the most vocal 
critics have been misinformed and 
that others have ulterior motives, the 
great public enthusiasm for these crit- 
icisms rests upon a_ long-standing 
and long-suppressed feeling of vague 
dissatisfaction on the part of large 
numbers of parents and other adults.” 
And he went on to say that this feel- 
ing could be dispelled only if educa- 
tors tried to understand the nature 
of the better- 
informed criticism and to answer it 
fairly, conceding mistakes where they 
have occurred. 


more serious and 


Educators less hostile 
to lay critics 


This process seems to have begun. 
Some topflight educators who only 
a year ago were reacting with acute 
disfavor to certain criticisms and 
proposals (the teacher-aid idea, to 
name an example of the latter at 
random) are now taking a calmer 
walk of re-inspection through their 


own vineyards. The sharpest aca- 
demic critics, like Bestor, Lind and 
Smith, 


case, and apparently having no place 


have stated their primary 
to go except toward deeper exam- 
ination and understanding, are in 
some instances preparing a second, 
more moderate round of writings. 
Careful redefinitions have lately been 
published by “friends”: by the his- 
torian Commager, by Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence, by Griswold of Yale, and 
others. 

Most encouraging of all is the fact 
that citizens’ groups concerned with 
public education, never more numer- 
ous and never more vigorous. have 
entered a new stage of activity. 


Committees achieve 
permanent status 

The citizens-for-schools movement, 
which had its genesis in the crisis 
of educational needs at the end of 
World War II, has steadily expanded. 
The National Citizens’ Commission 
for the Public Schools estimates that 
in 1954 the number of active citizens’ 
groups in the country grew from 
about 9,000 to about 10,000. During 
the year the Commission’s roster of 
committees with which it was in ac- 
tive communication grew by more 
than 10 percent. To take one state 
as an example: Of 323 combined 
elementary-secondary districts in IIli- 
nois during the 1953-54 school year, 
229 unit districts, or 70 percent, had 
some sort of citizens’ committees in 
existence. The important fact is that 
173 districts, or 54 percent, had ac- 
tive continuing lay advisory commit- 
tees. That is the new note. Citizens’ 
committees have begun to go from 
crisis to permanent status. 

Not that the 
appeared. Indeed, citizens’ commit- 


crises have dis- 
tees seem to have begun to realize 
that in education crisis is a con- 
Much of the 


activity of citizens’ groups during the 


stant state of being. 


year has been of an emergency na- 
ture, much of it to do with that 
super-constant of all constants, the 
Here 


. ee >] 
there are signs that citizens’ groups 


want of money for schools. 
are learning from each others’ mis- 
takes and successes. In Syracuse, 
New York, where a bond issue of 
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$214 million was voted in by a mar- 


gin of four to one, a lay School 
Advisory Committee had helped get 
the necessary facts before the pub- 
lic well in advance of the election. 
San Bernardino, California, which in 
1953 had turned down a bond issue 
for schools, voted in an issue of 
$2,875,000 by five to one. The dif- 
ference: a “wake-up-to-the-problems” 
campaign by the Citizens’ Council for 
the Public Schools. In School Dis- 
trict Number Two, Muskegon Town- 
ship, Michigan, where a bond issue 
had never passed on the first try, 
a citizens’ committee spent a year 
informing voters, and ten rooms and 
an auditorium were promptly funded 
After a two 
and three quarters-to-one vote had 
been clinched in Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, by a Citizens’ Commission for 


on the first go-round. 


Better Schools, Superintendent How- 
ard D. Crull wrote, “This has never 
before been accomplished in the his- 
tory of our city.” 


Groups learn how 
to exert influence 

Citizens’ groups are also learning 
that it is better to try to deal with 
a crisis of troublous ideas before 
rather than after it comes to a head: 
Pasadena has_ been 
learned. When in late 1953 the Ala- 
bama state legislature passed the no- 
torious Act No. 


book publishers to certify that the 


the lesson of 


888, requiring text- 


authors of their books were not sub- 
versives, lev:l-headed citizens’ groups 
helped prepare the way for a well- 
received decision on the part of the 
Circuit Court of Montgomery County 
that the act was void, unenforce- 
able and in violation of the Fourth 
(Amendment of the Constitution. 
Experiences like these are teach- 
ing our citizens two things: that they 
can turn a difficult trick, and that 
taking one trick isn’t enough. After a 
successful bond-issue campaign on the 
part of the Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 
Citizens’ School Committee. one of 
its members wrote, striking a note 
of both ruefulness and determination, 
“Selling better schools to a commun- 
ity is not a one-shot proposition.” 
In lay workshops such as the annual 
Community Leadership Institute of 
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the New York State Citizens’ Coun- 
cil, held this year in Geneva, New 
York, it has been noted that more 


and more long-range, if not perma- 


nent, citizens’ committees are grow- 
ing up. 

The important new note among 
the long-range citizens’ committees is 
that the citizens have begun to com- 
mit themselves farther than ever be- 
fore. For 


many groups it is no 
longer enough merely to ensure 


funds for rooms and teachers; it is 
no longer even enough to state edu- 
cational goals. They want to get in 
and see how 


things are actually 


working. For some educators, who 
have bitter enough memories of two 
sorts of unpleasantness from the not- 
too-distant past—public indifference 
and know-nothing attacks—this new 
intrusive aspect has been, at first, 
cause for nervousness. Were citizens’ 
committees setting themselves up as 
nice little volunteer inquisitions? 

In most cases the performance 
has effectively dispelled the fears. 


The citizens’ groups have shown 
themselves serious-minded, eager to 
learn and anxious to base their cri- 
ticisms on facts rather than slogans. 
\ few examples of excellent and 
thorough studies from 1954 are 
The Elmwood Park [Illinois] Com- 
munity High School Story; Waynes- 
boro |Virginia| Schools; Report of 
the Study of 
Teachers’ Salaries by the Citizens’ 


the Committee for 


Committee for Education of Baldwin, 
New York: the Know Your Schools 
pamphlets of the citizens’ committee 
of Danbury, Connecticut; and the re- 
markable seventy-five-page Report on 
the Saxe Junior High School by the 
Educational Objectives Committee of 
the Citizens’ School Council of New 
Canaan, Connecticut. (Information 
about these and other outstanding 
reports, and copies of some of them, 


may be obtained from the National 








Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City.) The keynote of these 
reports, of others like them, and in- 
deed of most of the new long-range 
approaches to citizen activity for the 
schools was reflected, not long ago, 
in the title and theme of a 
series of articles on public educa- 
tion in the Ladies’ Home Journal: 
“Let’s attack the problems, not the 
schools.” That is what most citizens’ 


groups now seem to want to do. 


Citizens become more 
responsible critics 


Citizen participation in the educa- 
tional life of our country has become 
increasingly respectable as the citi- 
zens have become increasingly re- 
The attitudes of Boards 
of Education have shifted, so that 


sponsible. 


now the National Citizens’ Commis- 
sion estimates that not more than 
one Board in ten opposes local citi- 
zen activity. Before the end of the 
year several states will have held, 
and after the New Year many others 
will hold, state conferences of both 
professional and lay people, to dis- 
cuss educational problems and _ pro- 
White 


Education in 


House 
1955. 


The majority of the membership of 


vide a basis for a 


Conference on 


an advisory group set up not long 
ago to assist Secretary Hobby on 
educational matters consisted of lay- 
men. 

All this is encouraging. No doubt 
the unpleasantnesses are not entirely 
spent; no doubt we will have new 
educational scares: no doubt the new 
phase of searching and continuing 
study of schools by our citizens will 
not make life any less interesting or 
difficult for the School Boards and 
administrators and teachers of our 
country. But the end result of in- 
creased citizen participation in school 


affairs cannot but be healthy. 


John Hersey well-known author, is a member of the 
National Citizens’ Commission for the Public Schools 
and Deputy Chairman of the Citizens’ Committee 
Study Council of Fairfield, Connecticut. 


RESEARCH 


fitz WORD “research” connotes to 

many persons an activity engaged 
in by cloistered scholars; it is too 
often assumed that the methods of 
research are necessarily complex and 
prolonged. 

The truth of the matter is that 
research may be any orderly and 
objective process of seeking the 
answers to problems. Certainly the 
multitudinous problems now facing 
demand the 
best possible solutions, which in turn 
are dependent upon the discovery 
and analysis of facts rather than 
guesses. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to 
find that research in the 
of educational administration has 
reached an all-time high in both 
quantity and quality. It is especially 
gratifying to note the widespread 
participation of professional associa- 
tions, state education departments 


school administrators 


areas 


and professional schools in coopera- 
tive studies of many of the more 
pressing problems in _ educational 
administration. 

The year 1954 was a period during 
which many of the projects of the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration began to bear fruit. 
The cpea, in the words of Herold C. 
Hunt, is “probably the greatest op- 
portunity ever presented for making 
significant progress in improving 
the quality of administrative service 
in American public schools . 
Nationwide and professionwide in 
its involvement, this vast program 


is exploring with a thoroughness 
never before attempted the whole 
realm of educational administration. 
The job of educational leadership, 
the setting in which it functions, 
preparation for the job, and con- 
tinued professional improvement are 
all parts of the study.” 

It is yet too early to gauge the 
full impact of the cPEA on educational 
administration, but it is certain to 
be great. It is doubtful if any pro- 
fession ever before undertook such 
an extensive study of itself and its 
work. As the end of the initial five- 
year period of the project draws 
nearer, the multitude of research 
and other activities conducted by 














way, be centered around two princi- 
pal categories—the job, and the man. 

Under these categories the studies 
reported so far include such sub- 
divisions as the nature and functions 
of the administrative process with 
emphasis upon leadershi#z; the or- 
ganization and financing of the 
educational units to be administered; 
and the social setting in which ad- 
ministration must function. 

The Midwest center has reported 
progress in “developing a theory of 
administration which will focus on 
the human elements in planning and 
cooperative activity for the accom- 
Also this 


center is giving particular attention 


plishment of purposes.” 


Research Developments 


by WILLIAM E. ARNOLD 


the eight regional centers are begin- 
ning to reveal something of a pat- 
tern. The many diverse projects, 
which at the beginning seemed to 
indicate a confusing dispersion, are 
now beginning to form a more in- 
telligible design. 

From such reports as have been 
published by the CPEA centers much 
valuable 


information is emerging 


which might, in the most general 


Dr. Arnold is a professor of education and director 
of the Educational Service Bureau in the School of 
Education at the University of Pennsylvania. 


to the effects of various types of 
leadership on understanding, morale 
and effectiveness of operation. Under 
the sponsorship of the Mid-Atlantic 
center, the state associations of school 
superintendents in Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey have under- 
taken exceptionally good analyses of 
the responsibilities, major problems 
and status of the superintendents in 
those states. 

Analysis of the functions and tech- 
niques of leadership has been one 
of the major fields of study of the 
Southern and Mid-Atlantic centers. 
The former has stressed the problems 
of leadership on the state level, while 
the latter center has been particularly 
interested in the analysis of the 
of the 


leadership role individual 


administrator. 
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The Midwest 


taking a comprehensive study of the 


center is under- 
school administrator’s job of leader- 
ship in improving the instructional 
program. Some interesting findings 
have been reported recently by the 
New England center as a result of 
its intensive study of the role of the 
superintendent as related to com- 
munity characteristics. 

Emerging from all the studies of 
the leadership function in educational 
administration is the importance of 
the cooperative aspects. The develop- 
ment of greater community participa- 
tion in school affairs, the expanding 
services of the school in the com- 
pro- 


munity, and the increased 


Research in educational ad- 


ministration reaches an all- 


time high in quantity and 
quality, with CPEA centers 
contributing significant stud- 
ies of the administrator and 


his job 


fessional status of school personnel, 
have revealed the ineffectiveness of 
“one-man” administration. The tech- 
niques of working with many people 
of all kinds, together with a much 
greater understanding of the socio- 
logical aspects of community life, 
are found in all recent studies to be 
increasingly essential. 

A number of research studies are 
exploring more deeply into the fac- 
tors involved in this type of leader- 
ship. Valuable assistance is being 
sought and received from other 
disciplines like sociology, political 
science, psychology and anthropol- 
ogy. This inter-disciplinary approach 
is relatively new in educational re- 
search but recently has become rather 
widespread. Studies reported during 
the year supply abundant evidence 
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of the values of this type of coopera- 
tive attack upon the increasingly 
complex problems confronting ad- 
ministration. 

Pertinent information regarding 
the factors which affect citizen par- 
ticipation in school affairs was re- 
Northwest 
cpEA. While the study concentrated 


cently reported by the 


on participation in school elections, 
there were a number of findings of 
general significance. For example, 
the schools seem to be most effec- 
with the 


class, and 


tive in communicating 
socio-economic 
with 


of the population. This study was 


middle 


least effective other segments 


conducted by a professor of so- 
ciology, which is illustrative of the 
received from 


cooperation being 


other disciplines. Participation of 
sociologists has been very extensive 
in the New England studies as well 


as others. 


Education cooperates 
with other fields 


The importance of the trend to- 
ward greater cooperation cannot be 
overemphasized. Not only are pro- 
fessional groups working together 
to find the best 


problems of educational administra- 


solution to the 


tion, but the growing practice of in- 
volving research help from other 
disciplines is most significant. The 
departure from the former isolation 
of the education profession is one 
of the noteworthy developments of 
recent years. 

Recent research studies of the ad- 
ministrator—his personal qualifica- 
tions, his training and his _pro- 
fessional skill—have been numerous. 
Practically all of the CPEA centers 
have research projects which are 
seeking to throw more light upon 
these problems. Particular emphasis 
has been given to studies which will 
provide more rational bases for the 
preparation of educational adminis- 
trators. 

An outstanding example is the 
work reported during the year by 
the cppsa (Cooperative Development 
of Public School 
New York State.) This is a CPEA joint 
with the 


Administration in 


project in cooperation 


State Education Department, Council 
of School Superintendents, Central 
School Principals Association, School 
Boards Association and State Teach- 
ers Association. An analysis' of 
both pre-service and in-service train- 
ing of administrators has been made. 
This 


valuable suggestions regarding pro- 


report also presented some 
fessional schools which prepare ad- 
ministrators. This is a problem which 
has been given too little attention 
in the past. 
A number of studies have been 
made of recruitment of able young 
people for training, and of supply 
and demand. Many problems related 
to these are being studied, such as 
state certification requirements for 
administrators and the procedures 
used in selecting the most able 
students wishing to prepare for ca- 
reers in educational administration. 
The latter problem is complex but 
a number of professional schools are 
experimenting with some new pro- 
cedures which may develop improved 


practices. 


“Action research” 
brings improvements 


There has been recently a great 
increase in projects which have been 
described as “action research.” While 
a better name might be found and 
some might doubt whether such activi- 
ties can be properly called “research,” 
there is evidence that broad participa- 
tion by many lay and professional 
groups has been productive of much 
new knowledge and has facilitated 
the adoption into practice of im- 
proved procedures. 

While the amount of research in 
1954 


was the greatest in the history of the 


educational administration in 
profession, it seems probable that 
1955 will produce even a greater 
amount. Many studies under way 
will be completed during the year. It 
is to be hoped that some way may be 
found to collect the more significant 
studies together in some form where- 
by they may be more easily accessi- 
ble. 

Toward Improved Preparation of Administrators for 
Education in the Public Schools, Albany 1, N.Y. 


Corsa Administrative Center, State Education Depart 


ment. 
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Federal 


Legislation 


by BELMONT FARLEY 


Congress and Federal Aid 


In his State of the Union message 
in January, President Eisenhower 
declared that “the Federal govern- 
ment should stand ready to assist 
states which demonstrably cannot 
provide sufficient school buildings.” 

In his campaign speech at Denver 
October 8, President Eisenhower felt 
“we must find ways to encourage 
communities to provide school houses 
they need and to improve opportu- 
nities for their school teachers.” 

Seventeen House bills and four 
Senate bills to provide Federal aid 
for school construction were intro- 
duced during the second session of 
the 83rd Congress. Just before ad- 
journment, Rep. Carroll D. Kearns 
(R.-Pa.), 


House sub-committee on school con- 


chairman of a special 
struction, deplored the failure to pass 
any of this legislation. 

“The administration has recom- 
mended that Congress hold up action 
on a Federal program pending the 
White House Conference on Educa- 
tion in 1955. Personally, 1 believe 


that the classroom shortage is much 


too critical to permit delay,” he de- 
clared, 

Acting upon this belief, the sub- 
committee began hearings in Octo- 
ber, at which 40 witnesses testified to 
the need for immediate Federal as- 
sistance in providing more schools 
for the rapidly increasing number of 
public students. 

Among the witnesses were Jordan 
Larson, president, AASA and superin- 
tendent of schools, Mt. Vernon, New 
York; Rex H. Turner, assistant su- 
Oakland, 


California; Hobart M. Corning, su- 


perintendent of schools, 


perintendent of schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Edgar Fuller, execu- 
tive secretary, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Representatives of 24 
state departments of education re- 
counted the need for school build- 
ings in their own states. 

A bill to provide Federal aid to 
school construction will be intro- 
duced immediately upon the conven- 
ing of the 84th Congress. The report 
of the Kearns Committee will consti- 
tute the background of its support. 


Mr. Farley is director of the NEA’s Division of Press 
and Radio Relations. In his home state of Missouri 
he served as teacher, principal and superintendent. 
Since coming to Washington he has been active in 
educational broadcasting and television. He has 
authored this magazine’s Washington column since 


1944. 


The various bills designed to pro- 
vide school construction aid prov ided 
for amounts ranging from $250 mil- 
lion to $5 billion. The Cooper Emer- 
gency School Construction — Bill 
(S.-2601) would have allocated total 
funds in the amount of $250 million. 

Largest amount to any state would 
have been $14.8 million to Texas; 
smallest amount, $153.000 to Nevada. 
Highest amount per child would have 
gone to Mississippi at $12.70; lowest 
amount to New York State at $4.17. 
Reduce Retirement Income Tax 

An act passed by the 83rd Con- 
gress exempts from Federal income 
tax up to $1,200 of the retirement 
income of all retired persons, 65 
years and over. It also exempts that 
sum from income taxation of those 
not yet 65, who have retired under a 
public retirement system. 

Other provisions of the law permit 
limited work income—up to $900 


without reduction of exemption. 
Many of the nation’s more than 100,- 
000 retired teachers became eligible 


for benefits under the new law. 
Social Security and Teachers 
A general overhauling of the social 
security law extended coverage to 
teachers who wish to take advantage 
of it. Groups seeking this coverage 
must submit the question of its adop- 
tion to members of their groups by 
referendum, with at least 90 days 


notice. 
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In most states, legislation will be 
necessary to authorize such a refer- 
endum. A majority of members of 
the group must cast their votes in 
favor of social security coverage be- 
fore it can legally apply. 

The increase of benefits provided 
in the revision of the social security 
law make its provisions more attrac- 
tive. A worker who is single and 
whose monthly earnings have aver- 
aged $350 during his years of em- 
ployment, at 65 or over. may expect 
a monthly payment of $108.50 in- 
stead of $85. The increase applies 
only to those whose retirement starts 
in October of the current year or 
later. 

The maximum for those now re- 
tired will be $98.50, since their pay- 
ments have been on a percentage of 
the maximum of $3.600. while the 
new law provides for a percentage 
based upon a maximum of $4,200. 

For the present, the tax upon both 
employee and employer remains at 2 


per cent. 


Congressional Investigations 


The House committee headed by 
Rep. B. (R.-Tenn.) 


began open hearings May 10 on 


Carroll Reece 
whether major foundations and other 


tax-exempt groups, including NEA, 


have promoted socialist and un- 
American plans and ideas. 

For a month, ten witnesses con- 
tributed to a series of allegations and 
opinions about what tax-exempt 
groups were doing that was w rong. 
The hearing ended in June when 
Chairman Reece suspended public 
hearings indefinitely. 

Foundations and others who 
wished to be heard for the record 
were not granted appearance. They, 
however, were permitted to file state- 
ments, 

These statements vigorously pro- 
tested the “one-sided approach” of 
the Committee and the vague and un- 
substantiated allegations offered by 
some of the witnesses. As Congress 
adjourned, there was no indication 
when the Committee might report on 
its findings. 

Another investigation of educa- 
tional activities was authorized in 


July by the House Committee on 
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Education and Labor. Chaired by 
Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R.-N. Y.), 
the sub-committee will seek to meas- 
ure the extent, the costs and the ef- 
fects of the government’s role in the 
educational field. It is said that ma- 
jor attention will be given to the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Before the committee adjourned to 
permit members to participate in 
fence-mending activities among their 
constituents, the committee had _at- 
tacked the by-passing of the Office of 
Education by the State Department 
and Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion in handling educational pro- 
grams abroad. 

The charge came as a result of tes- 
timony by the chief of the official in- 
ternational educational division. 

Chairman Gwinn said only 1 per- 
cent of the funds were channeled 


through the Office of Education. 


Study on Federal Aid 


Clarence E. Manion. chairman of 
the 25-member Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. resigned in 
February and was succeeded by 
Meyer Kestenbaum, president, Hart. 
Schaffner and Marx Co. 

This Commission has appointed a 
special task force to study problems 
of Federal aid to education, with 
Adam S. Bennion of Salt Lake City 
as chairman. Public school adminis- 
trators on the task force are Roy FE. 
Simpson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: and Paul D. West, superin- 
tendent of Fulton County schools. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Vocational Ed. Law Intact 

No action was taken in the Con- 
gress on a measure introduced by 
Sen. H. Alexander Smith (R.-N. J.) 
which proposed a complete revision 
of vocational education legislation. 
including repeal of the George- 
Barden and Smith-Hughes Acts. The 
bill was introduced at the request of 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

For the fiscal year 1955. George- 
Barden funds were allocated to the 
amount of $23.5 million. This was 
$5 million more than the President's 


budget request for that purpose. 


Money for Federally-affected 
Federally -affected received 


aid from the U. 


areas 
S. government, for 
the construction of schvol buildings 
in 1954, in the amount of $70 mil- 
lion, and $55 million for mainte- 
nance and operation. These amounts 
were only slightly under the budget 
requests. 

In July, Congress provided for co- 
Federal 


government with outside agencies, in- 


operative research of the 
cluding educational institutions. The 
sum of $400,000 was appropriated 
for the projects. 


Federal Lunch Liberalized 


02 


In the closing hours of the 83rd 


Congress, provisions under which 
public schools obtain surplus food 
for the free lunch program were lib- 
eralized. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will now pay delivery 
charges. Heretofore, the government 
paid transportation charges only to 
the point of storage, and all costs 
after that were borne by the recipient. 

\ new item provided for the school 
lunch is fluid milk to the amount of 
approximately 400 million quarts in 


the next two-year period. 


ROTC Loyalty Oath 

A rider in the Department of De- 
fense Appropriation Bill provided 
that “no part of the funds appropri- 
ated herewith be expended for the 


support of any formally enrolled stu- 


dent in basic courses of the senior 
division, Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, who has not executed a cer- 
tificate of loyalty, or loyalty oath, in 
such form as shall be required by the 
Secretary of Defense.” 

This law prohibits the enrollment 
in RoTC of foreign students and mem- 
bers of certain religious sects. By 
agreement with the army. navy, air 
forces, the Department of Defense. 
the American Council on Education, 
the Association of American Colleges 
and the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, students 
who are not accepted for formal en- 
rollment may be accepted as infor- 
mal students, but the services are un- 
der no obligation to provide uni- 
forms. or other equipment for these 


students. 








States increase funds for educational 
facilities and teachers’ salaries and 


establish commissions to study methods 


of financing improved school programs 


State Legislation 


by FRED F. BEACH 
and ARCH K. STEINER 
None FIRST NINE MONTHS of 1954 
was a period of highly signifi- 
cant state educational legislation, al- 
though only 14 state legislatures con- 
vened in regular session and the 
same number held special sessions. 
Particularly notable were the laws 
enacted to provide increased state 
funds for an expanding public educa- 
tion program, funds both for school 
facilities and for current expenses. 
Schedules for minimum 
salaries for teachers and broader re- 


higher 


tirement and welfare provisions for 


all education workers estab- 


lished in a number of states. Several 


were 


legislatures referred important con- 
stitutional amendments to the people, 
and a number of legislatures estab- 
lished 
study and report on methods for 
improving the structure and financ- 
ing of state education programs. 
More than 300 bills affecting pub- 


lic education were enacted into law. 


temporary commissions to 


Louisiana, in regular session, led the 
states in the number of education laws 
passed by enacting 91. 

This brief resume attempts to in- 
clude educational laws which were 
enacted prior to October 1 which 
were likely to have major effects on 
state programs of education and those 
which might provide clues as to pos- 
sible future trends. Such legislation 
is arranged by states. 
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Arizona. Appropriated additional 
state aid of $20 per pupil in A.D.A. 
and funds for pensions to teachers 
who retired before becoming eligible 
for social security benefits; estab- 
lished a 5-member board of educa- 
tion in school districts having a mini- 
mum of 1,800 population; prescribed 
qualifications for voters in school 
elections; and provided a new dis- 
trict reorganization law. 

California. Modified procedure for 
school district reorganization. Pro- 
$100 million 


bond issue to extend capital outlay 


vided an additional 
for school construction during next 
biennium and after present funds 
become exhausted. Guaranteed equal 
benefits to members of the teacher 
retirement system, i.e.. members re- 
tired at 60 for disability and those 
retired for service. 
Legislate on state aid, 
salaries, segregation 

Colorado. Authorized high school 
districts to levy not more than 8 
mills on the dollar of all taxable 
property for levied for the 
years 1954 through 1958, and not to 


taxes 


exceed 5 mills after 1958, and appro- 
priated $11,500,000 increase in state 
aid for schools. 
Kentucky. Enacted a foundation 
program based on per capita and 


equalization funds, 


including per 
classroom unit ranging from $1,500 
to $3.500 for salaries of teachers, 


$600 for other current expenses, $400 


for capital outlay, and $1,600 for 
Increased the com- 
mon school fund by $3 million and 
the minimum annual retirement for 
teachers from $480 to $630. 


Louisiana. Enacted a salary sche- 


transportation. 


dule for teacher’s minimum salaries 
ranging from $1,600 to $4,800. Pro- 
vided retirement benefits for teachers, 
bus drivers and cafeteria personnel; 
old age assistance for teachers 60 
years of age if not eligible for re- 
tirement benefits; group employee 
insurance; sick leave for bus drivers; 
and tenure for teachers at teachers 
colleges. 

$150,000 for the 
establishment and maintenance of an 


Appropriated 


educational television station; $1,- 
300,000 for additional construction 
at ten State educational institutions, 
and $359,400 annually to members of 
the legislature and the governor for 
state college scholarships. Authorized 
state reimbursement for surveys and 
studies on school district reorganiza- 
tion, and permitted school boards to 
grant one year’s leave of absence 
without pay to employees. Prohibited 
employment of subversive persons. 
Provided that under police power 
of the state all public elementary and 
high shall be operated 
separately for white and Negro child- 
ren and that all lands deeded to ad- 


schools 


ministrative boards for educational 
purposes become public property after 
10 years. 
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Maryland. Provided a_ salary 
schedule for local superintendents 
ranging from $8,000 to $10,000 and 
supplemental payments to retired 
teachers receiving less than $900 per 
year. Placed all employees under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
Massachusetts. Established a fiscal 
survey commission to study major 
education problems and special com- 
missions to study retirement, educa- 
tional television, teachers college 
needs, and child delinquency and 
rehabilitation. Provided for further 
state regulation for private and 
proprietary schools and for tenure 
for teachers of state teachers colleges. 
Established in the State Department 
of Education a special division to 
retarded children. Au- 


thorized state reimbursement for sur- 


supervise 


veys and studies on school district re- 
organization; transportation of cere- 
bral palsy children; and funds for 
additional construction at four teach- 
ers colleges. 

‘school 


Michigan. Authorized 


boards to appeal local decisions 


concerning school district valuation 
to the state tax commission. Provided 
increases in state aid and a mini- 
mum pension for public school em- 
ployees. Broadened coverage of the 
teacher retirement system. 
Mississippi. Provided a_ salary 
schedule for teachers’ minimum sal- 
aries from $700 to $2,600. Appropri- 
ated $2,218,092 for constructing and 
equipping a 4-year medical school 
as a part of the University of Missis- 
sippi, $100,000 for constructing and 
equipping a petroleum production la- 
boratory at Mississippi State College, 
$12,000 


public school instruction for children 


additional for providing 
hospitalized for orthopedic care, and 
additional $200 per teacher unit for 
supplementing superintendents’ and 
Standardized 
white 
and Negro pupils and appropriated 


principals’ _ salaries. 


transportation facilities for 
additional state aid for transporta- 
tion. 

Provided a 20 


in teacher retirement benefits. 


increase 
A bol- 


ished all school districts and directed 


percent 


authorities concerned to complete a 
state-wide school district reorganiza- 
tion by July 1, 1957. In reply to the 
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Supreme Court’s desegregation rul- 
ing the legislature proposed an 
amendment authorizing it by two- 
thirds vote to “abolish public schools, 
to sell and dispose of school build- 
ings and property, make appropria- 
tions of public funds, and do such 
other acts deemed necessary to aid 
children of the State to 
secure an education.” 

Provided that a state 
tax commission replace the present 
board of equalization and that taxes 
be spent for the purpose for which 
collected. Granted permission for 
appointment of county assessors and 
boards of equalization. 


educable 


Nebraska. 


Appropriate money 
for state school surveys 


Vevada. Amended state apportion- 
ment law so as to base state aid 
on current A.D.A. instead of that for 
the previous year; appropriated $30,- 
000 for a state educational survey 
to be made by the Citizens Commit- 
tee appointed by the Governor, a re- 
port of which is to be made to the 
1955 legislature. 

New Jersey. Established a salary 
schedule for teachers’ minimum sal- 
aries ranging from $3,000 to $5,400 
and authorized a minimum of 10 
days sick leave per year, with man- 
datory accumulation. Enacted a new 
state aid program, including aid to 
handicapped persons, funds for which 
will be obtained from revenue de- 
rived from increased taxes on horse- 
race betting, franchises, investment 
companies and motor fuels. 

Vew York. 


commission on 


Created a 15-man 
finance 


and appropriated $150,000 therefor. 


educational 


Authorized retirement credit for em- 
ployees with Korean War service, 
and an increase in state aid for voca- 


tional boards and emergency school 








buildings. Permitted retired teachers 
to earn a maximum of $1,500 as 
substitute teachers in lieu of present 
$1,000. Provided for school districts 
to contract with the Commissioner of 
Education for education of Indian 
children. Established and appropri- 
ated $50,000 for financing an ex- 
perimental program for mentally re- 
tarded children. Granted Board of 
Regents powers to regulate educa- 
tional television. 

South Carolina. Provided for a 
minimum pension of $60 per month 
for retired teachers and for state aid 
for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children. Authorized the State 
to enter into social security arrange- 
ments for all employees other than 
retired personnel. Increased the limit 
on state school bonds for construc- 
tion from $75 million to $100 mil- 
lion. Appropriated additional $509,- 
000 from state surplus funds to 
match county funds for school bus 
operating expenses and $99,330 for 
matching county purchase of school 
buses. Established automobile driver 
training schools. 


Vote on teachers’ 
salary schedule 


Virginia. Provided a salary sched- 
ule for teachers’ minimum salaries 
ranging from $2,400 to $3,600, which 
increased state aid $13 million for 
the biennium. Raised minimum an- 
nual retirement allowance from $720 
to $840. Created an advisory coun- 
cil on special education. Placed pub- 
lic and nonpublic kindergartens and 
nursery schools under the general 
control of the state board of educa- 
tion: and as an alternative to school 
consolidation, authorized that a study 
be made of a plan whereby teachers 
would teach part of a day in one 
school and part in another. 


The co-authors of this article work in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Mr. Beach as chief of the State School 
Systems branch, and Mr. Steiner (pictured here) 
as Research Assistant in school legislation. 
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The Desegregation Ruling 


Historic Supreme Court decision on desegregation 


of schools brings complex problems of administration 


by C. A. McKNIGHT 


ary QUESTION, the most sig- 
nificant single development af- 
fecting education in the southern 
region in 1954 was the historic May 
17 decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court declaring segregation in 
the public schools unconstitutional. 

Although the court delayed issu- 
ing decrees until after further hear- 
ings, and despite the fact that the 
decrees, when issued, will have im- 
mediate application only in the five 
school districts represented in the 
litigation, the reversal of the long- 


standing “separate but equal” doc- 
trine raised many perplexing new 
questions for a region which has 
long had more than its share of 
problems. 

These questions are of many kinds 
—social, cultural, economic, political. 
In the months following the decision. 
all of them seemed difficult to an- 
swer. But none appeared more com- 
plex than the questions facing south- 
ern school administrators if desegre- 


gation in fact as well as in law is 


Morris Warman 


co 
Ls) 


to become a reality throughout the 
region in the next few years. 

The views set forth in this article 
are those of a native southerner 
who, in his capacity as newspaper 
editor, has made a studied effort to 
understand the role of the school 
administrator in a region blessed 
with a good share of the nation’s chil- 
dren and handicapped by having less 
than its share of the national income. 
They are, in sum, the views of an in- 
terested layman who does not pre- 
sume to count himself an expert. 

(It must be understood—and it 
cannot be stated too emphatically— 
that any opinions expressed here do 
not in any way reflect the policies 
of the Southern Education Reporting 
Service of which the author is cur- 
SERS is 


a specialized news agency established 


rently executive director. 


by southern editors and educators to 
report factually and objectively the 
developments in the region in the 
wake of the court decision. SERS is 
not an advocate in this issue. is 
neither pro-segregation nor anti-seg- 


regation, and does not express any 


Mr. McKnight is Executive Director of the Southern 
Education Reporting Service and editor, now on 
leave, of the Charlotte (North Carolina) News. 


opinions of its own on controversial 
subjects. ) 

It is of considerable significance 
that most of the discussion of the 
court decision and its potential im- 
pact on education has taken place 
in the political arena rather than 
the educational, and that most of 
the planning either to comply with 
or evade the court opinion has been 
done by politicians rather than edu- 
cators. This is understandable. and 
it is not necessarily bad, for it shows 
how closely school policy and public 


policy are interwoven. 


Administrator has 
limited choices 


Even so, it means that the school 


administrator, unless he ‘becomes 
more aggressive than he has been 
so far, will be largely limited in 
the choices available to him by 
the decisions made by others—either 
governors and legislatures, or state 
It will be in- 


teresting in the months and years 


boards of education. 


ahead to see whether the adminis: 
trator is given, or demands, a big- 
ger voice in planning educational 
policy in this delicate field. 

It is also important to remember 
that public policy in the region has 
not yet been determined, not even 
in those states which have made pre- 
liminary preparations to evade the 
court ruling by one device or an- 
other. The prevailing attitude is one 
of watchful waiting to see precisely 
what form the court decrees take. 
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So far, the effect upon the school 
administrator in the South has been 
largely emotional. Without power to 
take action, and subject to decisions 
that will be made by higher legislative 
authority, the school administrator in 
the South is somewhat of a pris- 
oner in another sense. He is acutely 
conscious that in his community or 
district the dominant white leader- 
ship upon which he depends for 
public support and understanding is 
not in sympathy with the Supreme 
Court opinion. He cannot, save at 
considerable risk, take a very active 
role in the public discussion of 
the segregation - desegregation issue 
in this interim period between the 
announcement of the decision and 


the issuance of the decrees. 


Desegregation brings 
complex problems 
Yet the administrative problems 


which would result from general 
desegregation are as complex as the 
larger socio-politico-economic prob- 
lems of the region. Let us look at 
a few of them, once again assuming 
that the Supreme Court meant what 
it said and said what it meant, 
and that its decrees, whether flexible 
or rigid, will either encourage or 
impel the southern region toward 
desegregation of its public schools. 

The first of these is the equaliza- 
Under the threat 
of court action since the end of 


World War II, and using the tax 


resources of the broader economic 


tion of facilities. 


base that expanding industry and 
diversified agriculture have given the 
region, the South has made notable 
strides toward eliminating the gaps 
between Negro-white and rural-urban 
school facilities. The statistics are 
too well known to recount again 
here. In spite of this tremendous out- 
pouring of capital investment funds, 
however. facilities for Negro school 
children are still substantially in- 
ferior to those for white children. 
Desegregation at a time when class- 
room space is still at a premium 


would inevitably mean that 


some 
white children would have to go 
to schools in inferior buildings 


formerly used exclusively by Negroes, 
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Shown here through the open door of a school which is closed to them 
despite Supreme Court ruling on desegregation, Negro children and 
their parents stand outside the Linfield (white) Elementary School in 
Hutchins, Texas, after being refused admission by principal. 


and this would create a new source 
of dissatisfaction with the inferior 
facilities from white parents and 
a corresponding demand for their 
improvement. 

Yet this greater demand for equal- 
ization of facilities may run into in- 
creased resistance in influential quar- 
ters to new expenditures of tax funds 
for schools. The community power 
structure varies from place to place, 
but a few characteristics seem to 
be present everywhere in the South. 
One is that community leadership 
generally comes from the more sub- 
stantial citizens. Another is that this 
leadership is basically conservative. 
not only in financial matters but also 
in its reaction to the court decision. 

Moreover, this leadership may not 
be concerned over unequal desegre- 
gated school facilities. For one thing. 
these leaders usually live in areas 
where school facilities are already 
adequate. For another, the residen- 


tial pattern where they live is such 


that desegregation would make little 
or no change in the school enroll- 
ment. For still another, many of 
them are in the upper age brackets 
and hence have no school-age chil- 
dren. No clear-cut pattern has yet 
been established, but there is evi- 
dence in the region that special bond 
issues and special tax legislation for 
the improvement of Negro school 
facilities are meeting stronger re- 
sistance growing out of unfavorable 
public reaction to the court decision. 
Desegregation might well increase 
this resistance from influential citi- 


zens, 


Have ample supply 
of Negro teachers 

The teacher shortage is not new, 
but it may well take on different pro- 
portions if desegregation becomes 
a reality. There is no shortage of 
Negro teachers in the South. Salary 
equalization has made teaching an 
attractive profession for the more 
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talented young Negro, and it takes 
on even greater luster because there 
are so few other economic opportuni- 
ties. Presumably there will continue 
to be an ample supply of Negro teach- 
ers no matter what happens, but the 
demand may be problematical. There 
is a substantial body of opinion 
among southern administrators that 
public reaction to integrated fa- 
culties would be even less favorable 
than to integrated classes. If this 
should prove to be true — and the 
experience of northern states tends 
to support it—desegregation might 
result in a decreasing number of 
teaching opportunities for Negroes, 
without a corresponding increase in 
the supply of white teachers, thus 
creating an _ even 
teacher shortage. 


more critical 


Redistricting may change 
school organization 


Redistricting in one degree or an- 
other is a foregone conclusion if the 


Supreme Court opinion is translated 
into realistic decrees. Although re- 
districting will be done mainly by 


legislative authority, it could lead 
to profound changes in the adminis- 
trative organization of the public 
schools. For nearly two decades, the 
trend in the South has been toward 
larger school districts. “Gerryman- 
dering,” especially in the rural sec- 
tions where residential areas for Ne- 
groes and whites are not segregated, 
might well reverse the trend and cre- 
ate thousands of new districts, some 
of them tiny pockets. From the stand- 
point of the administrator, this 
would approach chaos. 

The conversion from a dual to a 
single system of bus transportation in 
the rural areas would achieve some 
financial saving, but it would be an 
administrative problem of 
proportions at first. 


major 


The southern administrator who 
has done any thinking at all about 
integrated classes is conscious of 
still another problem—for the first 
few years at least. Not because of 
any racial characteristic but because 
of unequal opportunity beginning 
at the family level and continuing 
through the schools, the average 
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This demonstration in the courtyard of McKinley High School in Washington, 
D. C., was one of many student strikes in South after Supreme Court ruling; 
students hold banner reading “We want segregation.” 


Negro child is 
educationally as the white child in 
his same age group. The adminis- 


not so far along 


trator and his teachers already have 
to cupe with the instructional prob- 
len growing out of the normal 
classroom division of the less able, 
average, and more able students. If 
suddenly this division should become 
heavily weighted at the lower end, 
new instructional policies would 
have to be adopted. In fact, the 
opinion has already been expressed 
by one noted southern educator that 
desegregation may nullify one of 

cherished principles of 
progressive education by 


the most 
modern 
restoring the grouping of children 
according to ability. 


States change duties 
of key personnel 


Already there have been adminis- 
trative changes at the state level 
in several southern states involving 
their divisions of Negro education. 
In Alabama, for example, the new 
name is the Division of Special 
Services. The change in several states 
is more than in name only, involving 
a general reshuffling of duties and 
responsibilities of key personnel. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of 
all facing the southern school admin- 
istrator in the new decade will be 
the providing of the kind of leader- 
ship that will encourage a sane, 
unemotional, objective attitude on 


the part of the community, the fac- 
the children. His work 
has to go on, regardless of what 
the Supreme Court does. There are 
teachers to be employed, classrooms 
to be built, children to be educated. 
Schools cannot be run successfully 


ulty, and 


in an atmosphere of tension, emo- 
tionalism, dissatisfaction. Yet the 
southern school administrator him- 
self, in more cases than not, is op- 
posed to integrated schools. Large 
scale desegregation would force him 
not only to overcome his reservations. 
but to find some way 
broader community support for in- 


to enlist 


tegrated schools than is now in 
prospect. 
Lest these 


overly pessimistic, it should be added 


views be considered 

that, in the opinion of the author, 

they are nothing less than realistic. 
If the 


growing out of the Supreme Court 


administrative problems 
decision appear to be major ones, 
it does not follow that they cannot be 
solved. The October and November 
issues of Southern School News, 
official publication of the Southern 
Education Reporting Service, showed 
that administrators in the border 
states have worked out many differ- 
ent adjustments to the court ruling, 
and that the adjustments vary ac- 
cording to local conditions. It may 
be assumed that there will be widely 
varying administrative practices in 
the South if desegregation is to be- 
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After wave of pro-segregation demonstrations in the South, students at West- 
chester County High School in New Rochelle, New York, invited southern stu- 
dents to visit their school and observe unsegregated student activities. 


come the rule. A few examples will 
illustrate the point: 

In Arkansas, the only southern 
state to make any move toward 
compliance with the court opinion 


this school year, Fayetteville and 


Charleston simply absorbed small 
numbers of Negro students into 


white schools in order to save the 
expense of sending them elsewhere. 

There was no uniformity in Dela- 
ware. Wilmington moved ahead with 
the integration of Negro elementary 
schools, but other communities pro- 
ceeded with different plans, one in- 
volving junior and high school stu- 
dents only, another first graders and 
high school students, another per- 
mitting graduates of the Negro ele- 
mentary school to enter a white high 


school. 


Washington, D. C. plans 
gradual integration 


The District of Columbia started 
out with a one-year, step-by-step 
process. First, boundaries of former 
white and Negro schools were re- 
drawn without regard to race so that 
children could attend buildings near- 
est home, but the new school zones 
in September applied only to students 
new to Washington schools and to 
youngsters who moved from one part 
of the city to another. In addition, 
3,000 Negro students were trans- 
ferred out of schools 
into former white schools which had 


overcrowded 
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school 


Superintendent 


extra space. Shortly after 


opened, however, 
Hobart M. Corning stepped up the 
process by permitting high school 
students to whether they 


would remain in their present school 


decide 


or transfer to the school serving their 
neighborhood under the new zone. 


This 


February, 1955. By September, 1955, 


step had been planned for 


the new boundaries will be effective 
for all elementary and high school 
students. 


Baltimore, Maryland, adopted a 
policy of admitting any child to any 
school in the city, provided the school 
of his choice was not already over- 
crowded. Rules for transfers were 
lenient. Transfers because of change 
of residence got routine treatment, 
but transfers for other reasons were 
approved by the two principals in- 
volved or by the appropriate assis- 
tant superintendent, subject to such 
practical considerations as the rela- 
tive classroom sizes in the two 
schools. 

In Missouri, St. Louis desegregated 
its Harris Teachers College and 
mapped plans for integrated high 
schools in midyear. In Kansas City, 
integration began with the summer 
classes in high schools and the junior 
college, and in September integration 
of the junior college and of teachers 
and pupils in the vocational high 
school were permitted. St. Joseph 


also permitted Negro children in the 


kindergarten and grades seven and 
eight to go to the nearest white 
school if the Negro school they 
would normally attend did not offer 
these grades. Springfield, Mexico, 
St. Charles, Kirkwood, Clarksville, 
Neosho, Macon and other communi- 
ties also worked out integration plans 
of one kind or another. 

In West Virginia, twelve counties 
completely integrated their schools, 
thirteen partially desegregated, eigh- 
teen are waiting further court action, 
eleven others have no Negro children. 

In Kansas, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, where segregation in varying 
degree has been permitted by statute, 
desegregation moved ahead in re- 
sponse to the court ruling. 

In the South, four 
preparing legislative and constitu- 


states were 


tional instruments for preserving 
segregation, but elsewhere in the re- 
gion a “wait and see” attitude pre- 


vailed as the school term opened. 


Reaction to ruling 
tests democracy 

So it was that the South in the 
year 1954 moved toward what will 
perhaps be the greatest test of demo- 
cratic principles in the region since 
1860. 

And because the both 
the producer and the product of 


school is 


democracy, the school administrator 
was caught squarely between the 
those 


comply with the court opinion and 


crossfire from who would 
those who would defy it, even to the 
of abolishing the 


His lot was 


extent public 


school system. not a 
happy one, but it was not entirely 
dismal. For around him was a public 
reawakening to the importance of 
public education and before him lay 
an opportunity to exercise a bolder 
leadership in holding on to estab- 
lished values and improving on them 
in a time of turmoil and tension. 
How well he takes advantage of 
the new public interest in the schools, 
and how effectively he exercises his 
role of leadership, could, in the final 
analysis, be a more important de- 
terminant of the regional school 
system of the future than any other 


single factor. 
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School districts are disappearing at the rate 


of 6,500 a year, with shifting of popu- 


lation from 


District Reorganization 


rural to 


urban areas and 


consolidation of districts into larger units 


by HOWARD A. DAWSON 
te MOVEMENT of the populatior 


of this country from the farms 
to towns and cities has resulted in 
the closing of the small rural schools 
and a broad reorganization of schoo! 
districts, in which smaller schools 
are being consolidated with larger 
ones. 

In 1953 there were 55.335 operat- 
ing school districts. Statistical reports 
for 1954 are not available, but a spot 
survey of nine states indicates the 
rapidity with which the number of 
districts is 


school reduced. 


being 
These surveys and other known facts 
indicate that the total number of op- 
erating school districts in the United 
States on July 1, 1954, was 48.700. 
School districts are still disappearing 


at the rate of more than 6.500 a year. 


One-teacher schools 
decrease sharply 

What continues to happen to one- 
teacher schools is still one of the most 
notable adjustments taking place in 
rural America. In 1953 it was re- 


ported that there were 48.735. one- 





rural areas. 


teacher schools, a reduction from 75,- 
125 in just five years. A spot survey 
of eight states for which data were 
obtainable for July 1, 1954 shows a 
reduction of 38 percent in one year. 
When the final data for 1954 become 
available they will probably show 
about 35,000 one-teacher schools in 
operation. 

Reorganization of school districts 
is still largely a matter of happen- 
stance in most of the states. Districts 
are dissolved and attached to others. 
In many instances districts just cease 
to operate schools and transport their 
children, if they have any, to some 
other district, trying to maintain the 
status quo by keeping the non-operat- 
ing district. The trend is to legislate 
such districts out of existence. While 
such mandatory legislation seems to 
be necessary, it certainly does very 
little to bring about orderly school 
organization and planning. 

\ few states that have more or less 
modern school district reorganization 
statutes afford some interesting ob- 
servations. Illinois, the state that had 
the most rapid rate of reorganization 


in recent years, is still moving along, 


Dr. Dawson, director of the Division of Rural Service 
of the NEA since 1936, is author of several books 
dealing with the reorganization of school units in 











but at a decelerated rate. During the 
past year 258 school districts were 
involved in reorganization, but the 
total reduction in number of school 
districts was only 192. It is probable 
that Illinois has now settled down to 
the long pull in bringing laggard 
areas into the program and in _ per- 
fecting the reorganized districts al- 
ready established. At present 65 per- 
cent of the area of the state is now 
in unit or reorganized districts. 
Colorado districts 
reduced 20 percent 

Colorado had an excellent school 
district reorganization statute which 
1953. 
Nevertheless, the momentum of the 


was adversely amended in 
reorganization program has contin- 
ued to be effective. There was a re- 
duction of about 20 percent in the 
number of school districts during the 
year. 

Minnesota has operated for four 
years under a reorganization statute. 
The number of school districts has 
been greatly reduced. Oddly enough 
there are still over 1.500 non-operat- 
ing districts. Even with county plan- 
ning committees and expert assist- 
ance from the state department of 
education, the newly reorganized dis- 
tricts have for the most part been 
small. The tendency as in other states 


has been for the reorganization to 





take place around existing small high 
schools that remain small after re- 
organization. 

New York state continues to ex- 


perience consistent progress in re- 
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organization. Beginning in 1925 un- 
der the Rural Central School District 
Law, school district reorganization 
progressed until by July 1, 1954 the 
number of school districts had been 
reduced from an early total of over 
9,000 to 1,473 operating districts. 
During the fiscal year 1953-54, 23 
new reorganized districts, including 
348 former districts, were established. 


New York districts 
doubled in size 

Perhaps the most significant obser- 
vation that could be made about New 
York is that during the past four or 
five years the size of new districts 
has tended to be about twice the size 


of reorganized districts established 


The one-room schoolhouse, once an 
important part of the American scene, 
is becoming a nostalgic memory, with 
a drop from 104,074 school districts 
in 1947 to 48,700 in 1954, resulting in 
better-equipped consolidated schools. 


earlier. It is now being found desir- 
able to consolidate many of the con- 
solidated schools. Planning was done 
on too small a scale and eventually 
has had to be done over again. That 
lesson would be valuable for other 
little 


evidence that they intend to learn it. 


states to learn, but there is 


Rate of reorganization 
continues unabated 


In the July. 1954 issue of School 
Executive it was reported that during 


the year 1952-53, 995 reorganized 
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districts were established, only 93 
proposals for reorganization being 
defeated. In the year 1953-54 in eight 
states for which information has been 
received, at least 403 new reorgan- 
ized districts were established. The 
rate of reorganization does not seem 
to have slackened. 

\ significant development has been 
occurring in Pennsylvania. Although 
there are actually 2,463 school dis- 
tricts in that state, there are only 
1.115 administrative units. The State 
Department of Education reports that 
some 1.€00 school districts have be- 
come parts of joint districts operat- 
ing under 452 joint boards of educa- 
Under this 


tion. arrangement the 


school districts maintain their cor- 


carry on. the 


identity and 


pora e€ 
school program by a cooperative or 
joint agreement with their neighbor- 
ing districts. While this plan of re- 
organization would probably not be 
recommended by the researchers in 
this field. it is one way of overcoming 
some of the chief limitations of small 
school districts. It is an example of 
how states have usually chosen to 
adopt experimental devices and ex- 
pediency in developing larger school 
districts. 


In looking at the status of school 


1954, a 


few conclusions seem obvious and if 


district 


reorganization in 


accepted may prove helpful. 


Prefer small 
community districts 


1. The American people have be- 
come committed to the community 
unit type of school district. These 
units are for the most part small and 
people mean to keep them that way. 
The limitations of community units 
will most likely be met by develop- 
ment of the intermediate unit to pro- 
vide services and programs that 
small units can have only by coop- 
erating with their neighbors and 
through a larger unit of service op- 


erations. 





2. States ought to enact adequate 
statutes under which orderly reorgan- 
ization of school districts can be de- 
veloped and made operative. “The 
Model Bill for School District Re- 
organization” developed by the Na- 
School Dis- 


trict Reorganization and available in 


tional Commission on 
mimeographed form from the Di- 
vision of Rural Service of the Na- 
tional Education Association is per- 
haps the best instrument yet devel- 
oped for that purpose. It may be en- 
acted by additional states in 1955. 
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Money for Schools 


1954 revenue for public schools 


over $7 billion ... over a 


million teachers, principals and 


supervisors employed at average 


salary of $3,72 


expense budget per pupil is 


$247 ... an interpretation of 


the financial picture behind 


these statistics 


by R. L. JOHNS 


9 pear STATISTICS on school fi- 
nancing for 1953-54 are not yet 
available. However, Advance Esti- 
mates for the Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools for 1953-54, pub- 
lished in November 1953 by the Re- 
search Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, provides estimates 
which can be used for an _ over- 
all appraisal. The NEA estimated that 
the revenue for the public schools in 
1953-54 would total $7,783,215,000. 
School officials in 1953-54 were 
faced with the difficult task of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for 
29,790,000 enrolled children 
the revenues available. School enroll- 


from 


ment increased more than one million 
pupils over the previous year and 
boards of education were compelled 
to find 38,000 additional teachers in 
a short supply market. Despite these 
difficulties, school officials did employ 
1,088.58: 


supervisors at an average annual 


teachers, principals and 


salary of $3,725 and they provided 


- . - current 


a current expense budget of $247.45 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 

But statistics based on totals and 
averages throw little light on the 
financial problems of a_ particular 
system. There are 67,881 
school systems in the United States. 
Fiscal problems vary widely from 
state to state and from system to 


school 


system within a state. However, cer- 
tain common trends and conditions 
can be found occurring in most 
school systems. 

Sufficient spot information is avail- 
able to indicate that the majority of 
school systems in the nation had 
revenue difficulties during 1953-54. 
That is not a startling fact. Actually 
most school systems in the nation 
have had revenue problems through- 
out their history. But what are the 
trends? Are school finances getting 
better or worse and what is the rate 
of improvement or deterioration ? 

During the past four years, revenue 
receipts have increased 43 percent, 
as compared with an increase in 
national income of 37.5 percent. This 


Dr. Johns, head of the Department of School Admin- 
istration of the University of Florida, has served as 
a consultant in school finance to many state school 
systems, and to the National Citizens Committee for 


the Public Schools. 


is an encouraging trend because it 
indicates that the people of the nation 
are gradually increasing the propor- 
tion of the national income allotted 
to the public schools. The trend 
during the war years and early post- 
war years was to devote a lower 
proportion of the national income to 
the public schools. 

This trend 


creases is not spectacular. 


revenue in- 
School 
revenue was 2.8 percent of the na- 
tional income in 1949-50 and 2.9 


percent in 1953-54. This is a rate 


toward 


of change of only one-tenth of one 
percent in four years. A number of 
serious students of school finance 
believe that it would be in the nation- 
al interest to allot approximately six 
percent of the national income to 
public school expenditures. At the 
present rate of increase, it will take 
124 years to attain that ideal! 


More money, 
but more pupils 

Despite the slow rate of school 
revenue increases, school officials did 
manage somehow to increase current 
1953-54 over the 
: ‘ - i 
previous year by $12 per pupil in 


expenditures in 


average daily attendance and they 
increased teachers’ salaries 4.8 per- 
cent. One wonders how this was done. 
Were any children denied adequate 
housing and equipment in order to 
have funds for current expenses? 
Were any children taught in over- 
crowded classrooms in order to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries? Boards of 
education did provide educational 
services for more children but did 
they increase the quantity and quality 
of their educational services? The 
citizens of each community might 
well ask themselves these questions. 

The adequacy of the public school 
program can be judged only in rela- 
tion to the culture of the nation, the 
state, the community and even the 
family. The cultural level of Ameri- 
can society is gradually rising and 
therefore our assumptions with re- 
spect to adequacy are changing. The 
widespread criticisms made of the 
public schools in recent years, their 
increased power to hold pupils, as 
well as the increasing proportion 
of the population seeking higher 
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education are straws in the wind 
which indicate that the people as a 
whole want more and better schools. 

Further evidence on adequacy can 
be obtained by a spot check of some 
of the educational conditions in the 
nation and a consideration of the 
kind of educational program that 
more adequate financing could pro- 
vide. 

The adequacy of the educational 
program varies widely among the 
states. Following are some significant 
facts taken from NEA publications: 

1. Current expenditures per pupil 

in 1953-54 range from $103 in 
Mississippi to $356 in New 
York. 

2. Average teachers’ 
salaries in 1953-54 ranged from 
$1,741 in Mississippi to $4,800 
in California. 


classroom 


3. The rejections due to failure to 
pass the Armed Forces Qualifi- 
cation Test in 1950-51 ranged 
from 1.3 percent in Minnesota 
to 56.0 per cent in South Caro- 
lina. 

4. The percent of the population 
25 years of age and older with 
less than five years of schooling 
in 1950 ranged from 3.9 in 
Iowa to 28.7 in Louisiana. 

These items are only a few of 

many which show wide differences 
among the states in adequacy of edu- 
cational programs. An analysis of 
differences in educational opportuni- 
ties within many states would reveal 
even wider ranges. 


No state has adequate 
educational program 

There is evidence that no state has 
developed a really adequate program 
of education no matter how far it is 
above the average. Even some of the 
wealthiest states which are high above 
the average in most measures are havy- 
ing financial problems. The wealthy 
states are growing states and major 
increases in school budgets usually 
meet Studies of 
school building needs reveal that 


stern resistance. 
these growing states are facing great 
financial difficulties in providing 
school facilities. These studies indi- 
cate that at least 600,000 pupils in 
1953-54 were either on shifts or half- 
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day sessions. The number taught in 
classrooms enrolling more than 30 
students was certainly much greater. 
These crowded conditions occur most 
frequently in the wealthy districts. 
No state provides a really adequate 
school term on a state-wide basis. The 
prevailing maximum school term is 
180 days but the number of days ac- 
tually attended averages only 157. 
The prevailing 180-day school term 
is a relic of rural days when the labor 
of children was needed on the farms. 
The countries of northwest Europe 
commonly provide school terms of 


240 days. 


Salaries insufficient 
despite increases 

No state provides really adequate 
extended school services during the 
summer months for more than a 
small percent of its school popula- 
tion. Even the best individual school 
systems in the United States rarely 
serve more than a fourth of their 
pupils in that type of program. 

Despite the recent increases in 
teachers’ salaries, the average teach- 
er’s salary is only equivalent to the 
average salary of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons. The salaries of 
teachers are not sufficient to assure 
an adequate supply of trained teach- 
ers. More than 70,000 emergency 
teachers were employed in 1953-54 
and more than 30 percent of all ele- 
mentary teachers were not college 
graduates. 

There is abundant evidence that a 
system of publicly supported junior 
colleges will be needed when the 
students born in the past war years 
reach college age. Despite these facts 
only a very few states have made a 
serious attempt to provide junior col- 
leges on a state-wide basis. 

Facilities for adult education and 
kindergarten-age children are non- 
existent in most school communities. 
Only a few states have developed ex- 
tensive programs for the education of 
exceptional children. 

Only a few of the inadequacies of 
our public school system have been 
enumerated. Any educator or in- 
formed citizen could greatly extend 
this list. These shortages in our school 
program cannot be supplied unless a 


larger proportion of our national in- 
come is expended for public educa- 
tion. The recommendation that 6 per- 
cent of our national income be ex- 
pended for public education actually 
appears conservative when present in- 
adequacies are considered. 

The states of Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi recently adopted new plans 
for distributing state school funds. 
Each state established a foundation 
program plan of state support placing 
more emphasis on equalization than 
previous plans. State school funds 
were increased in both states but the 
legislature of neither state provided 
sufficient funds to fully implement 
the new plan. Both of these states are 
engaged in developing plans for se- 
curing additional revenues. It is in- 
teresting that the development of an 
improved state financing plan re- 
sulted from a cooperative state-wide 
study in each state. These studies in- 
volved educators, citizens and mem- 
bers of the legislature. 


Segregation ruling 
affects financing 

State-wide cooperative studies are 
now being carried on in Ohio and 
from 
these studies will be presented to 


Wyoming. Recommendations 


legislatures meeting in 1955. Coop- 
erative studies both at the state and 
local levels seem to be growing in use. 
These studies almost invariably in- 
volve finance. Many of them have re- 
sulted in improved school financing. 

The recent Supreme Court decision 
with respect to segregation in the 
public schools is likely to have im- 
portant effects on school financing. 
In a few states where the proportion 
of Negro population to total popula- 
tion is the highest, the resistance to 
integration is very high. Proposals 
are being seriously made in some of 
those states to abolish the public 
school system and to substitute there- 
for a system of private schools. Un- 
der this plan public funds would be 
allocated to individual students in 
order to assist them in paying their 
fees to private schools. If this plan 
were adopted in any state, the educa- 


tional opportunities available to 


children in that state would undoubt- 
edly be reduced. 
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inswers to the basic planning question ‘“‘What best fits the children and the 


desired 
buildings, 


by WILFRED F. CLAPP 


diner 1954, 


in the midst of an unprecedented 


YEAR found America 
volume of school building construc- 
tion. Thousands of additional class- 
rooms were provided. But the na- 
tion is still far behind in meeting 
its total needs. The birth rate con- 
tinues at a high level. Thousands 
of new homes are under construc- 


tion. In many of the fringe areas 
around cities the population doubles 
and triples within a two-or three- 
year period. 

The second phase of the nation- 
wide school facilities survey, par- 
tially financed by federal funds, was 
completed as of June 30. Preliminary 
reports from the states indicate that 
the nationwide need for school build- 
ings will be even greater than had 
final 


will be valuable to the states in help- 


been estimated. The reports 
ing state legislatures assess the need 
and the ways of meeting it. The 
Congress. which has already snown 
great interest in the problem, will be 
furnished with data which may in- 


dicate the ability of local districts 


program?” 
cluster plans 


are producing 


and some 


and states to meet the problem, and 
the necessity and extent of the fed- 
eral interest and responsibility. 
Regardless of federal or state sub- 
sidies, however, the school building 
problem is primarily a local one. 
The people in the local community 
know, or should know, whether their 
schools are overcrowded, obsolete or 
electorate 


unsafe. It is the local 


which must bear the primary re- 
sponsibility for determining the need 
and voting the funds for needed 
buildings. 

The American people in local com- 
munities are demonstrating every day 
that they do want good schools. Bond 
issues and increased tax levies are 


being voted. A refusal to approve 


build- 


ings, once the need has been shown, 


the means for constructing 
is comparatively rare. Furthermore, 


even with high taxes, high costs 


and great needs, communities have 
shown that they want better build- 
ings. 

Larger classrooms, equipped for 
learning, are being approved by 
x 30’ 
classroom, formerly standard for ele- 


boards of education. The 22’ 


Mr. Clapp is assistant superintendent of school or- 
ganization and plant in the Department of Public 
Instruction at Lansing, Michigan. 


self-contained classrooms, 
interesting solutions 


corridorless 
to overcrowding 


mentary schools, is practically aban- 
doned, and classrooms of 900 to 
1000 square feet are, in many areas, 
the ruie rather than the exception. 
This is to the everlasting credit of 
the school building planners, the 
boards of education and the people 
who elected them. 

There are, however, some disturb- 


With 


level, high tax rates, and great needs 


ing incidents. a high price 


for space, it would be strange if 


there were not. Occasionally, the 
press carries statements advocating 
standard plans and standard build- 


look for 


cheap solutions and get just that. 


ings. Some communities 
Some companies with stock solutions, 


and unfortunately some architects 
who sell themselves by agreeing to 
work for a reduced fee and promis- 
ing to construst buildings at lower 
cost, are meeting with some success. 
There is danger of such solutions be- 
coming more popular. 

What a change there has been in 
elementary school buildings! Large, 
muiti-story, austere structures, de- 
signed with rows of 22’ x 30’ cu- 
bicles on each side of a corridor, 
used to be the rule. Few new build- 
ings of this type are seen. Elemen- 
tary buildings are mostly one story, 


flooded 


friendly, 


with daylight, informal, 


colorful and with large 
useful self-contained classrooms. 
The past year saw a further de- 
velopment of this trend. When the 
self-contained classroom is complete, 


it has been found that the corridor 
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is little used. So, even in colder 
climates, “corridorless” buildings 


have been appearing, and have in 
general been met with acceptance 
by those who use them. Perhaps a 
further development of this general 
trend is the so-called cluster plan. 
Such a plan provides several sepa- 
rate three- or four-classroom build- 
central 


ings on a site, with one 


building providing administration 
space, lunch room, play room and 
auditorium, and other space to be 
used by the whole school and the 
neighborhood it serves. Expansion is 
provided, not by adding to each 
building, but rather by building an- 
cluster. So the 


plant becomes a group of 


other elementary 
school 
small buildings on a large site, rather 


than one large structure. 
Schools today, 
homes tomorrow 


Another scheme, 


limited extent in some districts for 


adapted to a 


varying reasons, is the construction 
of buildings which will eventually be 
sold and used as residences, but which 
during the period of swollen enroll- 
ments, can be used as classrooms. 
In a certain district, the facts may 
show that the child population, now 
large. may drop off as the neighbor- 
hood “grows old.” People now own- 
ing these houses in the neighborhood 
will stay after their children have 
grown beyond school age. So the 
school plant may need to shrink. At 
that time the interiors of the houses 
can be partitioned (the original 
plans should provide for this), the 
property can be sold, and the dis- 
faced with the 


problem of operating and maintain- 


trict will not be 


ing a large building half full. 

Or, in another district, such houses 
can perhaps be quickly provided and 
serve until the 


population grows 


Spread-out construction, now popular for 
elementary schools, appears in a few new 
secondary schools. This campus type high 
school plan has been overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the voters in Hanover Park, 
New Jersey. The school will be completed 
for Sept., 1956, occupancy. Jay C. Van 


Nuys, architect. 
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enough to justify a complete unit. 

If this is done properly, it can be 
a good solution. Children and teach- 
ers seem to react well to these de- 
tached buildings. But the space pro- 
vided must be good educational 
space in every way. It must be safe, 
healthful and useful. It should not 
be a makeshift, temporary building. 
There must be good heating and ven- 
tilating, good acoustics, good visual 
conditions, useful space and good 
equipment. 

The evaluation of any of these de- 
velopments, such as the self-con- 


tained classroom, the corridorless 
building, the cluster plan, the de- 
tached home, or others, must always 
be made by answering the question, 
“Does this building, this plan. or 
this development, fit children and the 
desired educational program better, 
and thereby represent sound econ- 
omy?” New schemes should not be 
adopted merely because they are dif- 
ferent or modern or inexpensive. 
Most of the school building con- 
World War II has 


been for elementary school age chil- 


struction since 
dren. It is here that the increased 
child population has been concen- 
trated. But each year the wave moves 
on, and increasing numbers of chil- 
dren are beginning to walk through 
the doors of the nation’s secondary 
schools. America is faced with the 
necessity of a tremendously expand- 
ing secondary school plant. 

Although the elementary schools 
have changed so that they are dif- 
ferent from and _ better 
of the 1920’s and 


cannot be said of most of the new 


than those 


30’s. the same 



















secondary school plants constructed 
to date. True, new secondary schools 
have taken advantage of some of the 
things learned in constructing ele- 
mentary schools, such as improved 
daylighting and visual conditions, 
construction, 


spread-out improved 


acoustics, and more flexible class- 
rooms. But in general, no great dif- 
ferences are apparent in the general 
planning and arrangements. 

Yet the buildings constructed now 
must serve the secondary school pro- 
gram for the next 50 or 75 years. 
The design of a building to house 
the program of today which will 
not get in the way of the program 
of the 


serious 


future represents the most 


field of 


school building planning today. It 


problem in the 


can only be solved by serious 
consideration, at the community level. 
as to the function of secondary edu- 
cation in the world today and the 


kind of 


that function. It cannot be solved by 


program needed to serve 
simply asking each department of 
the existing high school to state 
what its space needs are, thereby 
obtaining a building which glorifies 
and freezes the existing department- 
alized program. 

There is some indication that basic 
thinking about the total program and 
its direction has occurred in some 
communities during 1954. Perhaps 
the realization of the problem is be- 
coming more widespread. It is to be 
hoped that in 1955 the educational 
and architectural professions will 
really come to grips with this serious 
problem, and that better secondary 


school plants will result. 





Architectural 


Design of Schools 


Elementary classrooms designed in 1954 reflect greater 


understanding of young children; laboratory learning area 


oe 


and student center are prominent new trends in secondary schools 


by JOHN LYON REID 
W HAT ARE the highlights of school 


plant building during the cal- 
endar year 1954? Believing that a 
comparison would mean more than 
a stark statement of fact and opinion, 
I looked at the “School Reference 
Number” of the Architectural Forum, 
January 1935, to see what had been 
done during the year 1934. The 
twenty intervening years are the 
most significant in our history in the 
advances made in education and in 
the buildings it uses. Where do we 
stand now? 
The comparison afforded by this 
look at 1934 is revealing. In spite 
of the fact that the 


Forum is a publication concerned 


Architectural 
with architectural accomplishment. 
there was not one American school 
building pictured in that issue; how- 
ever, several schools in foreign coun- 
tries were shown. The editors must 
have felt that there was no American 
school of significance. There were sev- 
eral school projects, however, shown 
in design drawings; these were the 
Lawton Avenue School in San Fran- 


cisco (never built), and the famous 
Ring Plan School (never built), both 
by Richard Neutra, and a “Progres- 
sive Junior School” located in Eng- 
land, planned by Howe and Lescaze. 
These were good by any standards. 
Complaints familiar even today were 
voiced on those pages about a lack 
of good educational program state- 
ments, and about inadequate budgets. 

The implied editorial opinion of 
1934 that America had little to show 
of good schools, completed and in 
operation, and the rather prideful 
esteem in which we hold our 1954 
schools stand in thought-provoking 
contrast. 


$97 million spent in 1934, 
$1,750 million spent in 1953 


The year 1934 was one in a dark 
period. Ninety-seven million dollars 
were spent in school plant construc- 
tion, sites and equipment — down 
quite a bit from the $411 million 
spent in 1926. 
$1,750 million on the national school 
plant; reliable 1954 
are not yet available, but Secretary 


Hobby of the U. 


In 1953 we spent 
statistics for 


S. Department of 


Mr. Reid, who heads the architectural firm of 
John Lyon Reid and Partners in San Francisco, 
is a member of the committee on school build- 
ings of the AIA and has taught at the Univer- 
sity of California and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Health, Education and Welfare re- 
ports that “for the first seven months 
of 1954, school construction expen- 
ditures of the nation are ahead of 
1953 by $196 million.” 

In 1934 some hesitating and fum- 
bling curiosity was shown about the 
school child and the educational pro- 
gram. The architects were not quite 
clear about their responsibilities to 
two masters: architecture and the 
school child. Too many of us at 
that time believed that architecture 
was architecture, and that was that; 
we were puzzled about where to fit 
in the little we knew about the school 
child. 

In this same issue of the Architec- 
tural Forum a section on the design 
of the classroom was divided into 
“Part I, Decoration” and 
The latter, 
mentions the 


two parts: 
“Part II, Equipment.” 
surprisingly enough, 
educational use of television. Tribute 
should be given to those few archi- 
tects, such as Mr. Neutra, who were 
so far advanced at that time, and to 
the Architectural Forum for recog- 
nizing the value of their thinking. 
But knowledge about the problem of 
building for education was not wide- 
spread in the year 1934. 

Now, at the end of the year 1954, 
is there any evidence that we know 
what we're doing? The answer is 
that we most assuredly know what 
we’re trying to do and we know that 
the nature and needs of the student 
in school have become a basic design 
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determinant—this is the solid accom- 
plishment that we can chalk up for 
1954. This is something that was 
not suddenly discovered in this cal- 
endar year, but has been the object 
of efforts by educators and archi- 
tects for some time. It is so perva- 
sive a consideration that it deserves 
to be singled out and marked as 
Not that we 
know very much about the student 
yet, but we do know about his im- 
portance. We didn’t in 1934. 
Educators tell us that we have a 


evidence of progress. 


great deal to learn about the student 
and this is shown by the nature of 
the curriculum still operating in the 
secondary school. The needs of the 
younger child are probably better 
understood than those of the teen- 
ager, and this probably accounts for 
the very creditable elementary schools 
that 1954 has produced. Undoubtedly 
we will learn much more than we 
now know about all ages of children 
and as we know more, so will our 
school plants improve. 


Corridor recognized 
as learning area 


In elementary schools many archi- 
tectural features and ideas reappear 
in 1954 in fresh form and contrib- 
ute to increasing effectiveness in 
teaching. Classrooms are less con- 
fining, more open; and the separa- 
tion between classroom and corridor 
is lessening, with an increasing tend- 
ency to recognize the corridor as a 
learning area. This is especially true 
in the schools in colder climates 
where enclosed corridors or circula- 
tion areas can have values other than 
traffic arteries. Walls are becoming 
more and more teaching aids and are 
formed of writing, display or work 
surfaces and storage furniture. The 
concept of a horizontal teaching area, 
formerly confined within the walls of 


a room, is being extended to adjacent 


outdoor areas which are as carefully 
planned as the elements of indoor 
space. 


Architects who once studied the 
cross-section of buildings only to 
perfect the lighting environment now 
consider the section as it defines 
space and areas, as it affects the use 


of visual aids and, in general, how 
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The spacious, comfortably furnished student lounge in the new Norman, Okla- 
homa High School gives architectural recognition to the fact that the high school 
student is a responsible citizen and not just a problem for the supervisors. 


the enclosed volume affects the edu- 
cational activity. Lower ceilings and 
overhead lighting are coming closer 
to workable solutions to the diffi- 
cult problem posed by the use of 
visual aids—long a question which 
has plagued architects and teachers. 
Architects are becoming aware of the 
teacher’s need for a learning area 
that can easily provide quickly chang- 
ing learning situations. Specifically, 
a teacher cannot stop her class, draw 
darkening drapes, close windows, 
switch on a ventilator, set up a pro- 
jection machine, arrange a major re- 
grouping of furniture in order to 
project a 20-minute film strip. Nor 
can she march her class to a distant 
special visual-aid room and have the 
children experience what should be 
a readily achievable learning event. 

Secondary schools do not yet show 


the degree of creative thinking on the 


part of educators and architects that 
we may expect to see in the future, 
and that we have seen in the elemen- 
tary schools. Program trends are be- 
ginning to show, but few school 
plants have yet responded. One edu- 
cational trend is the fusing of related 
subject matter where the architectu- 
ral response will be a laboratory- 
type learning area to provide for a 
variety of activities and the exercise 
skills with 


available conference rooms, meeting 


of many immediately 


rooms and special purpose areas. 
This learning concept is seen in the 
plans of the Senior High School at 
Groton, Connecticut. 

Oklahoma, High 


considers the high 


The Norman, 
School’, clearly 
school student as a responsible citi- 


For a description of this building see ‘‘America’s 
Zest Secondary School,’® The School Executive, 
September, 1954, p. 74 
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zen, not a_ supervision problem. 

Plant provisions are found that 
make the full day a learning experi- 
ence, and not just the time spent in 
the classroom. A_ large centrally- 
located area serves as a student cen- 
ter, planned so that both instructional 
space and pleasant outdoor courts are 
nearby. This building recognizes that 
lounging. informal conversation, eat- 
ing, shop work, concentrated reading 
and music are all part of growth and 


learning. 


Re-examining respected 
planning principles 


The school plant and the educa- 
tional program evolve and improve 
slowly; there are seldom landmarks of 
sudden achievement. These character- 
istics of 1954 schools that I have felt 


94 


important have been seen before but 
the purposes and intent have seemed 
to grow sharper in focus this past 
year, and seem to point a direction 
that promises both growth and im- 
provement. 

So far I have particularized those 
phases of the school plent that re- 
late directly to education. In the ac- 
complishment of the year there has 
been not only a variety of thinking 
shown, but a desire to re-examine the 
principles of plant planning that have 
been respected and observed for 
years. The so-called finger-plan ap- 


proach is releasing its hold on the 


mind of the architect and this past 


year has shown a number of alterna- 
tive building arrangements that are 
worthy of note. 


Compact buildings under one um- 








The top-lighted White Oaks 
School is extremely compact and 
provides a fresh residential qual- 
ity to a school which fits closely 
to neighboring houses on a tiny 
site. 


brella roof, such as the Junior High 
School at 


economies in cost and area. Heath- 


Electra, Texas, provide 


cote’s scattered building clusters at 
Scarsdale, New York,” mark a new 
high in building amenities and in 
values. An 


educational extremely 


compact, _top-lighted —_ elementary 
school at San Carlos, California—the 
White Oaks School! 


fresh residential quality to a school 


provides a 


that had to fit closely to neighbor- 
ing houses on a tiny site. These kinds 
of thinking were not seen in school 
planning a few short years back 
and the past year has witnessed a 
blossoming of new and creative ideas 


Described in ‘Planning an Elementary Sx 
The School Executive, July, 1954, p. 58 


sDescribed in ‘*Planning an Award-Winning Annex 
to the White Oaks School.”’ The School Executi 
lay, 1954, p. 64. 
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Electra, Texas, Junior High 
School is a compact building 
under one umbrella roof—a 
design which provides econo- 
mies in cost and area. 


lift-slab concrete 
construction, as in this Laredo, 
Texas, Junior High School, 
provides speed and economy 
and enriches’ the 


The new 


design 
sources of the 
architect. 


imaginative 


that makes the year’s output one of 


the best yet. 

The respect of architects for the 
things that science and engineering 
can contribute to school plant im- 
provement has added depth and sig- 
nificance to the work of the past 
twelve months. A willingness to re- 
view design practices in lighting, 
heating and ventilation gives some 
hope for greater economies and even 
greater comfort and classroom ef- 
ficiency. There are more exaniples 
of educational space with artificial 
lighting as either a sole or a major 
source of illumination. The deliber- 
ate manipulation of building elements 
to provide and control natural venti- 
lation is further stimulated by the 


Architect W. W. Caudill. 


The newer techniques of building 


studies of 
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Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and Associates, architects; Roland Chatman Studio 


construction as found in tilt-up or 
lift-slab concrete construction have 
sometimes provided speed or economy 
and have always enriched the design 
sources of the imaginative architect. 
This year has seen increasing readi- 


ness to use their advantages. 


Present building costs’ 
effect on future education 


The great need for new schools 
and better schools is making school 
construction account for a large part 
of the volume of the building in- 
dustry. And the taxpayer knows it. 
He is cocking a wary eye at school 
costs and in 


many parts of the 


country his protests constitute a 
srowing problem for educator and 
architect: the cost of school build- 


ing is more and more det?rmining 








: Zeer oe 


Caudill, Rowlett, Scott and Associates, architects 


the kind of school the 


will permit the student to have. Ar- 


community 


chitects are able to, and will when 
so. directed, design cheap schools 
that may ultimately backfire on the 
educational program by demanding 
a larger part of the operation dollar 
for heavier maintenance. 

Taxpayers, parents, children, edu- 
citizens all, 


cators and _ architects, 


must yet determine what kind of 


school building they want (and what 


kind of education goes on inside it) 
in terms of what they want to spend 
for it. We have yet to learn that 
education costs us less than we think 
it does. 

Nineteen fifty-four was a year of 
splendid accomplishment in school 
building. It is exciting to think how 


much better it can be. 





A SUMMING-UP 


Highlights 


of the year 


from four 


viewpoints 


Lawrence Derthick, 
last year’s AASA 
president, has been 
superintendent _ of 
Chattanooga, Tenn- 
essee, public schools 
since 1942. 


Van Miller, profes- 
sor of education at 
the University of Il- 
linois since 1947, is 
active in local, state 
and national asso- 
ciations of teachers 
and administrators. 


Finis E. Engleman, 
state commissioner 
of education in Con- 
necticut, is a mem- 
ber of the national 
committee of the 
AASA and the Kel- 
logg Foundation. 


Henry Toy, Jr. is di- 
rector of the Na- 
tional Citizens Com- 
mission for the Pub- 
lic Schools and an 
active campaigner 
for the improvement 
of schools. 


1. A School Administrator 


ee AS A HIGHLIGHT, not 
only for 1954 but for this gen- 
eration of school administrators, is 
the Supreme Court decision on segre- 
gation. Its effects are world-wide in 
terms of international public opinion. 

Locally the magnitude of the prob- 
lem will depend upon the climate in 
race relations and ratios with respect 
to Negro and white 
While 


Southern states will experience the 


population. 
schools in the border and 


greatest pressures in whatever ad- 
justments are decreed or undertaken, 
many other school systems through- 
out the land will be touched by the 
resulting problems. Preliminary de- 
segregation procedures under way in 
1954 emphasized the importance of 


having well-formulated policies to 


UM MUCOUS 


by LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


which citizens have given their en- 
dorsement before action is taken to 
change segregated schools. 

The responsibility imposed upon 
the schools by this issue will indeed 
dramatize the vital connection of the 
schools in relation to sociological 
and economic changes. It emphasizes 
the great need for school administra- 
tors to operate as social engineers. 

The joint conference of magazine 
editors and educators held at Colum- 
bia University in June ushered in a 
new era in the treatment of public 
school problems in popular maga- 
zines. Full credit is due those educa- 
tors and editors who conceived of 
and produced this essential partner- 
ship. But credit is also due school 
administrators and 


other teachers 


2. A Professor of Education 


AS A SPECIFIC NEWS event, the de- 
segregation ruling of the Su- 
preme Court is of such significance 
that no other happening is of com- 
parable importance to educators. It 
is discussed by other writers in this 
issue. 

Among other news developments 
of significance to schools during 
1954 it became more apparent than 
ever that the quantity and quality of 
education will be up to the citizens. 
One strong emphasis in the national 
election and in many successful 1952 
state election campaigns was that of 
holding the tax line. These new state 
and federal administrators have vir- 
tually exhausted the administrative 
possibilities of hold-over balances, 
squeezing leeway out of budgets, and 
the borrowing allowable under pres- 


. by VAN MILLER 


ent debt limitations. They are now 
committed to hold the line on public 
expenditures unless compelled to re- 
verse their 1952 stands through some 
clear expression of popular will. Be- 
cause the administrative possibilities 
listed have been exhausted, these ad- 
ministrators actually face a reduction 
of the level of program which their 
respective agencies can finance. 

Everyone knows of the continued 
pressure placed on public schools by 
the bumper baby crops of the last 
fifteen years. In some local districts 
the legal tax limit is already being 
levied. Schoolmen are awakening to 
the fact that they must put directly 
to the people the decision between 
adequate support or deterioration of 
program. 

Another development of 1954 is 
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who have with increasing effectivness 
come to grips at the grass roots with 
the great wave of severe and upset- 
ting criticisms that have prevailed in 
recent years. 

The relatively few destructive crit- 
ics so often responsible for the most 
vicious attacks motivated by selfish 
interests isolated with 
their sound and fury from the honest 


have been 
critics. The latter have been sincerely 
concerned and have offered construc- 
tive ideas in recognition of the over- 
whelming problems of the schools. 
They have aided the earnest efforts 
of the profession to clear confusion 
and correct weaknesses. This quality 
of partnership has demonstrated the 
appropriate roles of the people and 
the profession in responsibility for 
the schools. 

Throughout 1954 the Cooperative 
Project in Educational Administra- 
tion has moved steadily forward and 
delivered results in terms of sharp 
revisions in university curricula for 


that education has become important 
news. Schools have had some space 
in the news as filler or public service, 
but now education makes the subject 
of lead stories and feature articles, if 
not the basis for entire issues, of 
Many 


voluntary organizations which main- 


current popular magazines. 


tained education committees as a 
public service gesture are now attach- 
ing key importance to such commit- 
tees. for they have begun to under- 
stand the urgency of education in re- 
lation to their respective views of our 
political and economic system in the 
present world context. The occasional 
individual paper on school problems 
presented in such related disciplines 
as sociology and social psychology is 
being succeeded by whole program 
sections frequently reporting team 
research financed by foundation 
grants. The educators themselves are 
more frequently inviting into their 
meetings and studies the general pub- 
lic and the scholars from other disci- 


plines. School men should not feel 
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training school administrators. Of 
even more significance is the continu- 
ing refinement in techniques for ad- 
justing preparation and _ licensing 
programs to modern needs. 

Thus there is the effort to bring 
into balance in-service training and 
up-grading of the man on the job 
with selection and recruitment and 
pre-service preparation. These meas- 
ures, along with the action-research 
approach in finding and applying 
better answers for old and new prob- 
lems, combine to accelerate greatly 
progress in the practice of school ad- 
ministration. Repeatedly reports 
from the field give evidence that 
CPEA is attaining a firm hold at the 
local level as well as at the pilot cen- 
ters. The improvement of public edu- 
cation is being materially advanced 
by the process of improving the qual- 
ity of school administration. 

In the area of rural life and educa- 
tion, the Decennial Conference has 
offered opportunities to pool ideas 
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that their special domain has been 
invaded. They should rather rise to 
coordinate the new popular interest 
and activity bearing on education. 
A change has taken place in the 
attitudes of educators to their pupils. 
More and more, pupils are being re- 
garded as clients to be served rather 
than as raw material to be processed. 
This puts the emphasis in evaluation 
of a public function where it belongs 
—on the amount and quality of serv- 
This shift is 


barely noticeable at the present time 


ice being rendered. 


but it grows out of the development 
of educational programs for excep- 
tional and handicapped pupils, adult 
education and the current controver- 
sy over the effectiveness of public 
education. In special education it is 
what can we do for rather than to 
these youngsters; in adult education, 
what do they want rather than what 
must they have; and in connection 
with the controversy we are finding 
that the school is a part-time educa- 
tional agency fitting in with many 





and project plans for the next ten 
years. From county and rural area 
superintendents has come _ great 
strength to the profession as they 
have continued to raise standards 
and develop programs in high qual- 
ity professional enterprises in coop- 
eration with the in-service and pre- 
service projects of cpeA. When we 
consider that two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the leaders in Ameri- 


from 


can life have come from rural areas, 
the significance of the developmental 
activities of this educational leader- 
ship is most impressive. 

During 1954, advances were made 
in school district reorganization. The 
professional organizations, special 
research studies, school board con- 
ferences and the citizens movement 
played their respective roles in re- 
ducing the number of small and un- 
economical districts, thus achieving 
for children and teachers the advan- 
tages of strength through consolida- 


tion. 





other educative forces, and that the 
school must work with rather than 
on the pupils, respecting their value 


as individuals. 

During 1954 schoolmen have in- 
creasingly realized that the growing 
teacher shortage calls for new admin- 
istrative considerations. The effect of 
this will be to accelerate district re- 
organization, since personnel is not 
available to maintain indefensible 
units. It is likely to result in atten- 
tion to the greater use of lower paid 
teacher-helpers and clerical assistants 
so that more teacher time can be de- 
voted to teaching. This differentia- 
tion of personnel along with the 
urgency of enhancing teaching will 
induce school systems to take a fresh 
look at the relation of salary to qual- 
ity. This will be done not to reduce 
present salaries but rather to make it 
possible for teachers in a free enter- 
prise system to burst through present 
ceilings, so that their value will be 
publicly recognized and will accrue 
to the credit of the profession. 





3. A Chief State School Officer 
by FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 


what psychological, anthropological 


A LTHOUGH BESET by pressing fi- 
nancial and school building and educational research reveals con- 


problems and continuing to play a cerning the nature of learning and 


signal role in these fields, the school child growth. It would seem that this 


administrator gives evidence of great- emphasis in school administration is 


er concern for the school program for paying dividends in at least one par- 


all ages. Partly because of his grow- __ ticular. Aside from any effect on the 


ing sensitiveness to a dramatically education program, this activity is 


rapidly changing world and the con- giving renewed faith in democratic 


sciousness of the need for a changed values and in the public school as 


curriculum to prepare youth for it, their foundation. 


and partly because of the allegations Evidence has accumulated and been 


of the critics, the school administrator made available to the school ad- 


has turned curriculum-maker. He ministrator which shows the related- 


seems to realize, as never before since ness of education to the community. 


the early twenties, that he must play Incidents arising from the local so- 


an increasing role in determining — cial, economic or political climate 


what shall be taught and by what which have proved fatal to the school 


methods and materials. program and even to the superin- 


Increased activity in the field of tendent himself are arising in the 


the curriculum has forced him to re- — consciousness of many administrators. 


examine his own values and those on Hundreds of school executives are 


which this country has consistently studying their communities. From 


placed its hopes. He is studying with sociologists, social anthropologists 


increased concern not only the nature and political scientists they are try- 


and character of American society ing to learn how to study, analyze 


and culture. but he is re-examining and interpret the forces and institu- 
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4. A Lay Citizen 


by HENRY TOY, JR. 


reporting faced with a situation like this, but I 


A YEAR AGO, in 
“School 


Administration in am 


optimistic. True, the teacher 


1953,” I noted that the superinten- shortage is more acute than ever, the 


dency is “the most harassing and need for classrooms is still growing, 


ulcer-producing job in public life.” and enrollments continue to rise fast- 


Its character hasn't changed—if any- er than budgets expand. But there’s 


thing, it has become more so. The another side to the picture. This is 


problems facing our schools, and the changing attitude of the Ameri- 


therefore our administrators, at the can people toward their schools. 
end of 1954 loom bigger than ever. One dramatic expression of this 
his is true even though they are re- changing attitude is the plan for a 
ceiving more and better help from series of state and local conferences 
individuals and organizations than on school affairs which will culmi- 
ever before. nate in a White House Conference in 


Pessimism comes easy when we re 1955. Already some states have held 
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tions which play upon the schools. 
They are concerned with knowing 
what makes a community tick. 

Unparalleled concern for teacher 
education improvement by school ad- 
ministrators during 1954 has been in 
evidence. The concerted and contin- 
uous efforts of the organized teaching 
profession to improve teacher educa- 
tion and raise professional standards, 
together with the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, has at last involved 
school executives in recruiting, se- 
lecting and educating candidates for 
teaching. Furthermore, the greatly 
increased number of new teachers, 
many of whom have minimum pro- 
fessional preparation, presents a 
problem of induction, guidance and 
supervision which is being met sane- 
ly and courageously by school admin- 
istrators. Prior to the opening of 
school in September this year hun- 
dreds of superintendents have estab- 
lished workshops and conferences de- 
signed to get insecure beginning 
teachers off on the right foot. 

The administrator, too, has in- 
creasingly indicated his acceptance 
of the principle that, generally speak- 
ing, a school system should recruit 
from its high school graduates about 


the same number of candidates for 


AN 


their conferences. Others are in the 
final stages of planning. 
This 


have profound effects on the admin- 


program cannot help but 
istration of our schools in the years 
ahead. At the very least, the crucial 
problems that face our schools will 
be discussed and debated from one 
end of the country to the other. 
Nearly every American, except per- 
haps a few modern Rip Van Winkles, 
must necessarily gain a new aware- 
ness and a better understanding of 
our schools and the perplexing issues 
with which they are grappling. 
Beside the wider knowledge and 
understanding of school affairs that 
is certain to result, we can expect to 
take a long step toward finding solu- 
tions. These conferences, in effect, 


are an attempt to marshal the talent 
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admission to teacher education in- 
stitutions as will be needed as teach- 
ers in the system several years hence. 

Moreover. the heads of many 
school systems are participating with 
state departments of education and 
colleges preparing teachers in the 
evaluation of teacher education cur- 
ricula and certification requirements. 
It seems strange that they have not 
taken a stronger hand in these mat- 
ters long ago. 

Another aspect of teacher educa- 
tion in which 1954 shows the first 
real activity on the part of adminis- 
trators, both local and state, is that 
of accreditation of teacher education 
programs. Because of the new Na- 
tional Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education. which has the 
strong endorsement of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
and the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, many administrators will be 
studying and evaluating the program 
of teacher education in hundreds of 
colleges. 

Unquestionably, the Cooperative 
Project for the education of the 
school administrator, jointly spon- 
sored by the AASA Development Com- 
mittee and the Kellogg Foundation, 


has stimulated superintendents every- 





and intelligence of a nation in behalf 
of its schools. 

\ second expression of the change 
in attitude toward our schools is the 
plan, approved by Congress, for an 
advisory committee on education to 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. An advisory group of 
representative citizens and schoolmen 
will provide continuing liaison be- 
tween our schools and the highest 
levels of government. The potential 
of this stimulus to better understand- 
ing of school affairs can hardly be 
overestimated. 

I am convinced, however, that the 
changing attitude itself, which is 
symbolized by these more dramatic 
events, is even more important. It is 
a subtle change, hard to define and 


almost impossible to document. but 
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where to take stock and to join with 
the neighboring superintendents in a 
great self-help improvement program. 
Little CPEA groups were assembled 
with greater clarity of purpose and 
in greater numbers this past spring 
than would have been believed pos- 
sible five years ago. This spirit of 
cooperative study has spread to in- 
clude college and university person- 
nel, state departments of education 
and school board members. 

The school administrator neces- 
sarily has borne the brunt of much 
of the criticism leveled at the schools. 
In past years he has often misinter- 
preted the attacks and more often he 
has ignored them or gone on the de- 
fensive. In 1954, the evidence is 
clear that he is taking the criticisms 
in stride and faring much better. He 
is classifying the critics and thus 
profiting from the friendly, forward- 
looking and helpful critic. He real- 
izes that once the critic who is an 
enemy of public schools is properly 
classified he can be handled nicely 
not by the superintendent but by the 
friendly critic. Furthermore, super- 
intendents, made cautious by the 
devastation wrought in some places 
by school critics and at the same 
time made courageous by the in- 
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it exists. In a companion piece in 
this issue, John Hersey makes note 
of the shifting emphasis in criticisms 
of the schools. The relationship of 
citizen and school administrator is 
undergoing a similar modification. 
To be sure, lay-professional coopera- 
tion for better schools is not new. It 
has been developing for several years, 
but there is no doubt in my mind 
that we reached a turning point in 
1954 and are ready now to go for- 
ward more directly toward our goal. 

At every level, national, state and 
local, the story is the same. Laymen 
and educators approach each other 
with new confidence. Citizen-school 
cooperation is no longer a radical 
experiment reserved for crisis situa- 
tions. Taking citizens into continu- 


ing partnership has become a normal 





creased lay support throughout the 
nation, are encouraging citizens in 
increasing numbers, both supporters 
and non-supporters, to study the 
schools and to find ways of improv- 
ing them. 

During the past 25 years public 
schools seemed to lose their intimate 
relationship with the neighborhood 
they served. Centralized administra- 
tion, with authority, policy making. 
public relations machinery, purchas- 
ing, tax determination and the like, 
all seemingly resting in the superin- 
tendent’s office, had tended to remove 
the schools from the control of the 
public. School officials at the neigh- 
borhood level lost their previous 
prestige as leaders to whom the com- 
munity might complain or seek ad- 
vice. Administration during this 
year, particularly in terms of leader- 
ship with the public, shows clear 
signs of decentralization. Wise super- 
intendents are realizing that broad 
understanding among citizens is 
necessary if broad and adequate sup- 
port is forthcoming. In cities espe- 
cially, the individual school, not the 
Board of Education office, is becom- 
ing the focal point for giving infor- 
mation as well as a place for receiv- 


ing guidance from the public. 





way to conduct our school affairs. 

Perhaps even more hopeful is the 
wider acceptance of the continuing 
citizens’ committee. The ad hoc com- 
mittee, organized to meet a single 
crisis, has often done yeoman’s serv- 
ice in cooperating with the school 
authorities. More and more admin- 
istrators, however, are finding it re- 
assuring to have a group of citizens 
organized, informed, ready and will- 
ing to help meet new problems as 
they arise. As one state commission- 
er of education wrote to me recently, 
“The professional school people have 
great satisfaction in knowing that 
there is such a committee in the field. 
While we don’t expect miracles of it 
we are hopeful it will open channels 
for better understanding of our 


school problems.” 
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A Look Ahead 
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by L. D. HASKEW : most impressive fact about the educational events 

of 1954 was that they added up to compelling evidence that 

the unprecedented and almost unbelievable involvement of the 
American people in public education continued to move forward 

in powerful flood. A stranger from another land would have 

called this a miracle. Unaccustomed to the folkways of 

American educators, he would have been convinced in 1953 and 
1954 that public education was coming apart at the seams. 

The crises so eloquently pictured from convention platforms, 

the self-torturing tales of school administrators exchanging 

data on “attacks,” the dramatic pictures of teacher shortage, the 
dissolution and decadence pictured by Lynn, Bestor and Whitman— 
these could only mean that public education was running its 
course, beginning to ebb. Three centuries of unremitting drive 
forward, of improvement piled upon improvement, were coming 

to an end. 

And then, our stranger reads this issue of THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE. 
He rubs his eyes and reads again. He goes out and collects 

some more facts. Why, the story of 1954 is just like the 

story of almost every other year in the splendid saga 


of how Americans have placed their faith, their energy, 


= 
= 
= 
= 


and their hopes in an ever-improving system of public education. 


Dr. Haskew, dean of the College of Education and 
vice-president for developmental services at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is vice-chairman of the U. S. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and president of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 
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In 1954, the people passed more 
bond issues to build school buildings 
than ever before. As Clapp and Reid 
point out, the buildings they erected 
were better located, better pianned, 
better executed. Teachers were in 
short supply, but more of them were 
on the job than ever before. Every 
state for which records were avail- 
able reported a higher percentage of 
degree-holding teachers than the 
year before. Average salaries for 
teachers took another jump, about as 
large proportionately as for any 


other year. Dawson reports that 
school district organization continued 
to move forward unabated. The per- 
centage of all youngsters attending 
public schools became the highest in 


While the prob- 


lems faced by public education con- 


recorded history. 


tinued to come in giant-size pack- 
ages, the efforts of citizens to solve 
those problems kept pace. 


Reaffirmation of faith 
in the public schools 


In fact, 1954 may find its place in 
history as the symbol of America’s 
reaffirmation of its practical faith in 
freedom- 
When Chief 
Justice Warren penned on behalf of 
the Supreme Court of the United 


universal, tax-supported, 


dedicated education. 


States, “Today, education is perhaps 
the most important function of state 
and local governments,” he epitom- 
ized a movement which may well use 
1954 as a point of reference in the 
history of education, a movement 
which is a resurgence of the persist- 
ent and powerful dedication of 
American citizens to the development 
of a system of public free schools fit 
to serve those citizens’ highest as- 
pirations. 

Enrollments of freshmen in col- 
leges in the fall of 1954 again gave 
the laugh to the prognosticators, ex- 
ceeding their estimates by 10 to 15 
percent. Indications are that we 
crossed a dividing line, with more 
students being enrolled in high 
schools who send 50 percent or more 
of their graduates to college than in 
those where college entrants would 
be in the minority. The geometri- 
cally-accelerating curve of college at- 


tendance is without doubt driving us 
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toward a re-assessment of the role of 
the secondary school in American 
life, a re-assessment which will be 
based upon college attendance as the 
norm rather than the exception. 


Has the high school 


become a terminal unit? 


Other events in 1954 seemed to be 
heading in the same direction. The 
reports of several important man- 
power studies were being examined 
widely, and their emphasis upon the 
urgent need for advanced training 
was beginning to have effect. Experi- 
ments and studies in telescoping high 
school and college were becoming 
more numerous. The impending ex- 
pansion of high school enrollments 
was causing many school systems to 
launch inquiries into their secondary 
curricula. The awakened interest of 
school superintendents in instruc- 
tional matters, as pointed out in this 
issue by Engleman and by Seay, was 
focusing upon high school programs. 
“Education for the Gifted” was a 
very popular topic for study groups 
of parents and for citizens com- 
mittees. 

Would future historians use 1954 
as the beginning date for another 
transformation of the American high 
school, this time a_ transformation 
into an intermediate rather than a 
terminal unit? If the transformation 
occurred would it consist chiefly of 
harking back to the programs in 
vogue before 1920, or would it result 
in something really new? These two 
questions could be answered only by 
the events of succeeding years, but 
the seeds of a potentially significant 
movement were sprouting in 1954. 

Without doubt, 1954’s top educa- 
tional event was the announcement by 
the United States Supreme Court that 
it believes segregation of children for 
schooling on the basis of race is un- 
constitutional. In effect. the Court is 


attempting to end legal sanction of a 


practice from which the sanction of 


the consciences of most American 
people had already been withdrawn. 
In the year 2000. 


of the hydrogen bomb are careful— 


if the possessors 


historians will probably see this “de- 
cision” as a milestone in the Era of 
Equalizing Opportunity, but only as 


one milestone. Factual segregation 
will continue to be with us for a long 
time, but its discriminatory dangers 
are on the way out because law is 
catching up with conscience. 

As McKnight points out, the Su- 
preme Court has not solved an old 
problem; it has raised a new one by 
stipulating additional criteria which 
other 


education for Negroes and 


races must meet. It has also, in ef- 
fect, taken a problem which was 
popularly supposed to be restricted 
to the southern region and diffused 
it throughout the nation. The even- 
tual impact of the Supreme Court’s 
final decree depends largely upon 
whether that decree confines itself to 
statutory segregation or whether it 
extends to factual segregation. If it 
does the latter, immediately almost 
every large city and many a school 
district in the country will have a 
segregation issue to be dealt with. 
Even if the decree confines itself to 
statutory segregation, realists know 
that factual segregation will come 
under increased fire wherever it ex- 
ists. Atlanta, New York City and 
Seattle will be on the same footing in 
deciding what to do about schools 
attended exclusively by Negroes. 


Desegregation easier where 
conscience preceded law 


The events of 1954 mean that 
many communities will be able to 
eliminate separate school systems for 
whites and Negroes almost immedi- 
ately, since their majority conscience 
was already ahead of the law. In 
many other communities, local forces 
working toward the end of segrega- 
tion will have added power back of 
their efforts. 
ruling will furnish a channel by 


The Supreme Court 
which outside-community organiza- 
tions can, and probably will, seek to 
stimulate local school officials to take 
de-segregation steps that they would 
not take otherwise. Inevitably, clashes 
of opinion will occur; some addi- 
tional bitterness will be engendered; 
political capital will be furnished to 
some demagogues. Many additional 
court decisions will be necessary to 
interpret the ground ruies laid down 
by the Supreme Court. And, unless 
the experience of 100 years is com- 
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pletely reversed, it will be decades 
before separated schools for Negro 
children will cease to exist. We are 
dealing here with a way of life, not 
with a matter of school organization. 
The scene of the drive to end sepa- 
rate schools now shifts from the fed- 
eral and state level to the local com- 
munity level, where the fundamental 
educational decisions are always 
made. 

Inevitably, school superintendents 
are put on the spot by the Supreme 
Court ruling. They can no longer 
doubt where right lies, insofar as the 
supreme law of the land defines the 
right. Are they, as_ professionals, 
obligated to be bound by the national 
ethic or by the local ethic? Are they 
neutral observers awaiting the de- 
cisions and orders of their boards of 
education, their legislatures, or other 
public bodies or are they to assume 
the role of attempting to influence 
decisions, affect policies? Can they 
remain true to their professional 
ethics and assist local communities 
pr state legislatures in circumventing 
the supreme law of the land? Do 
they possess, or can they acquire, 
such understanding of the communi- 
ty as a social organism that they can 
furnish engineer-level technical ad- 
vice and executive action to their 
boards of education? Is the picture 
of the superintendent as a complain- 
ing, self-centered and_ self-pitying 
man with a disagreeable job—as pre- 
sented in a popular magazine during 
the year and endorsed by a thousand 
commendatory letters from superin- 
tendents themselves—an accurate 
one, or should the picture include 
some more noble and statesmanlike 
qualities? The events of 1954 pose 
the questions; superintendents will 
forge the answers. 

The Supreme Court action and its 
aftermaths in 1954 undoubtedly have 
other meanings which are as yet ob- 
Which is better—the Wash- 
factual 


scure. 


ington-type de-segregation 





backed up by firm, unyielding ad- 
ministrative policy; the Baltimore 
permissive de-segregation with actual 
de-segregation left to patrons’ deci- 
sion, but also firmly adhered to; or, 
the Milford-type gradualism, aban- 
doned if local reaction gets too vio- 
lent? We can be grateful to the 
school systems stepping forward with 
experiments in the first year. From 
their experiments all of us can learn. 

Much later, we shall know what it 
means when a legal action places the 
school in the position of being out 
of step with its social order. The 
school can lose support from its pub- 
lic in the South, as McKnight sug- 
gests. It could become the scene or 
excuse for the revival of inter-cul- 
tural struggle, with extra-legal segre- 
gation much more cruel and baffling 
than the cultural accommodation long 
in vogue in the South: or, the school 
might prove to be a meeting ground 
that will tend to eradicate other dis- 
criminations in our society. An 
unsegregated school in a commu- 
nity with segregated housing, segre- 


gated commercial — establishments, 
segregated civic clubs. segregated 


churches, and segregated job oppor- 
tunities is in an anomalous position, 
to say the least. Seldom has the 
school in America departed far from 
its surrounding social order. It is 
our prediction that the future will 
not reverse the past. In the long run, 
the people’s conscience makes the 
law: law seldom makes conscience. 


Past the point 
of no return? 


No one can doubt that 1954 was a 
fateful year. The only question is, 
what fate? We made it certain that 
man could polish off his civilization 
on this planet any time he got ready 
or made a false step. We also took 
long strides toward committing our- 
selves to a strategy for preventing 
that occurrence. We decided to play 
it the old way. 











Germany and Japan would be re- 
armed. Defensive alliances would be 
strengthened. Aid to our “friends” 
would be generous for rebuilding 
their armed might, directly propor- 
tional to the satisfaction we had with 
their signs of friendship—signs 
consisting chiefly of efforts on their 
own parts to arm themselves. At 
home, we would continue and expand 
our efforts to create an arsenal of 
terrifying power. Our economy would 
be geared to indefinite continuance 
of the race in arms. At the same 
time, we would move cautiously and 
inexpensively in the direction of 


ideology and_ better-living impact 
upon the little peoples of the world, 
who now loomed as the people with 
That 1954’s 


developments in world policy were 


the big, final answer. 


not revolutionary is obvious; their 
significance lies in how far they car- 
ried us on a set course, quite pos- 
sibly beyond the point of no return. 


More emphasis 
on technical education 


This course means that America’s 
supply of citizens conversant with 
world affairs will have as much to do 
with survival; we have to out- 


think. 


the people in the other power com- 


out-maneuver, out-persuade 
bine. Our negotiators will need to be 
backed by less vacillating and less 
apathetic public opinion than they 
could rely on in the past; many more 
Formosa panics like the one in 1954 
and our policy will crumble. These 
conclusions, if true, carry impera- 
tives for school and college curricula. 

This course also means that tech- 
nological advance will continue pell- 
mell. Technological pursuits will be 
dominant career-goals for our youth; 
technical education will loom large 
in high school and college programs: 
technological research will engage 
most of our best minds. These are 


not new conditions. The develop- 


ments of 1954 merely underline the 
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gravity of the demand for statesman- 
ship in educational program plan- 
ning. 


Support aroused for local 
taxes for school purposes 


This course also means that the 
Federal Government will continue to 
consume a staggering portion of the 
tax-paying ability of the American 
people. 
has been superseded by the cobalt- 
bomb over the head of John Q. Pub- 


lic. Capturing his financial interest 


The sword over Damocles 


for constructive things such as edu- 
cation will continue to be difficult— 
but not impossible. In fact, one of 
the more significant developments in 
1954 was the widespread demonstra- 
tion that Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tions and citizens committees could 
overcome public preoccupation with 
federal taxes and arouse support for 
local taxes for school purposes. In 
addition, the movement for federal 
funds to be devoted to the erection 
of school buildings certainly picked 
up momentum in 1954, again indicat- 
ing that the fight for school funds 
while a battle against odds was not 
against insuperable odds. 

Dismayed and hurt by the tactics 
employed in Pasadena, Denver, Hous- 
ton, Scarsdale, and even nationwide, 
school people in 1951 and 1952 
rather generally felt helpless. Puzzled 
as well as angered by the half-truths, 
distortions and blanket condemna- 
tions some journalists put into print 
in 1952 and 1953, school leaders be- 
gan to wonder whether they were 
smart enough to counteract such 
propaganda with truth. Their results 
from early efforts were hardly reas- 
suring, but by 1953’s end_ they 
thought they had what it took. By 
the end of 1954, they knew they had. 

The National Education 
tion, itself under fire, took the lead 
in the light 
rather than heat upon the situation 
in the nation’s public schools. The 


Associa- 


campaign to throw 
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job they did was astute and skillful. 
The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, the Adver- 
tisers’ Council, and a host of other 
organizations lent their aid. In local 
school systems, administrators and 
teachers rose to the occasion with 
perhaps the best display of public 
know-how _ that 
people have ever shown. 


school 
State or- 


relations 


ganizations of all sorts put their 
shoulders to the wheel. As both 
Hechinger and Hersey point out, 
schools has not 
stopped. But the threats from un- 
warranted or nefarious criticism are 


criticism of the 


much less because we have proved 
that we can be smart enough to 
handle public relations in the people’s 
interest. 


To the unknown 


in 1954 


Much educational bread was cast 
upon the waters in 1954. Only a few 
fragments could be singled out for 
attention, the primary criterion be- 
ing the splash they made when they 
hit the water. Very likely there were 
some unnoticed crumbs that will 
prove to be the loaves returned in 
the future. Who noticed in 1947 the 
conference of some professors of 
educational administration, the dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the AASA, and the cas- 
ual veranda conversation of two 


gentlemen—the crumbs which re- 
turned as the loaves of the Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Admin- 
istration? 

So in imitation of Saint Paul’s 
Athenians, this article closes with a 
dedication to the unknown good that 
someone started in 1954. Maybe it 
was an invention in teaching meth- 
od, or a new research project, or a 
community development program, or 
color television. Whatever it was, it 
typified American education at its 
best—free-wheeling, self-initiated, ad- 


venturing into the unknown. 
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DURING 


and hundreds of pamphlets were pub- 


1954, some 150 books 


lished treating issues of direct inter- 
est to school administrators. Most of 
these books were reviewed in the 
Professional Library columns of THE 
ScHOOL Executive. The editors, as- 
sisted by several practicing school 
administrators, have selected from 
these materials twelve publications 
which would seem to constitute in- 
dispensable reading materials for the 
well-informed schoolman. 
Human Relations Training 
for School Administrators 

“The Journal of Social Issues,” 

Volume X, No. 2, 66 pp., $1.25 
Reports three series of studies—at 
Syracuse, Teachers College at Co- 
lumbia, and Ohio State—leading to 
improved training programs for ad- 
ministrators. (September ) * 


Toward Better 
School Design 


By W. W. Caudill, F. W. Dodge 

Corp., New York, 288 pp-, $12.50 
Using 90 case studies of solutions to 
design problems, this volume demon- 
strates an approach to school plant 
planning based on education, envi- 
ronment and economy. Valuable for 
planning housing for all age groups 
and any 
Illustrated. 


organizational schemes. 


The Superintendency 
Of Schools— 
An American Profession 


By Willard B. Spalding, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 53 
pp., $1.50 
Believing that much of the anxiety 
which plagues schoolmen is built in- 
to the job, Spalding analyzes those 
conditions which make the superin- 
tendency, in particular, an “uneasy 
profession.” (August) 
How We Fought 
For Our Schools 
By Edward Darling, W. W. Nor- 
ton Co., New York, 255 pp., $3 
A documentary describing how a 
community becomes enflamed by a 


*Indicates month of Tae Scnoot Executive review. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


public school controversy and the 
resulting efforts of school people and 
citizens to put out the fire and sal- 
vage some semblance of unity. Writ- 
ten in collaboration with members of 
Harvard Graduate School’s Center 
for Field Studies. (April) 
Citizen Cooperation 
For Better Schools 
National Society for the Study of 
Education, 53rd Yearbook, Part I, 
University of Chicago Press, 304 
pp., $4 
A distinguished group of professors, 
practitioners, and experienced lay- 
men review the background, issues, 
practices and possibilities for improv- 
ing citizen-school cooperation at lo- 
Devel- 
oped under the chairmanship of 
Edgar L. Morphet. (October) 


cal, state and national levels. 


The Negro and the Schools 


By Harry S. Ashmore, The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
288 pp., $1.50 
Predicated on the that 
“the final burden and responsibility 
for schools rests upon the local citi- 
zens who operate and support them,” 
this research report brings into one 


conviction 


volume the objective facts of bi-racial 

education “upon which citizens can 

make wise decisions.” (July) 

The Publie Schools’ 

Five Crises 
“The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture,” Sept. 11, 20¢ 

Essays by Fred M. Hechinger, edu- 

cation editor of the New York Herald 

Tribune, Bice Clemow, publisher of 

the West Hartford (Conn.) News, 

and Norman Cousins, SR editor, de- 

velop interesting and essentially non- 

educator perspective on The Great 

Debate in education. (November) 

Creating a Good 

Environment fer Learning 
Yearbook, Association of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, The Association, NEA, 307 
pp-, $3.75 

Presents good learning environments 

both pictorially 


(illustrated stories 









drawn from teachers’ experiences) 
and analytically, in terms of staff 
relationships, _ physical 
children’s learning experiences and 
An excellent 
comprehensive guide, especially val- 
uable for teachers. 


resources, 


methods of evaluation. 


Children in Focus: 
Their Health 
And Activity 


By D. P. Hussey, ed., Yearbook, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, The Association, NEA, 277 
pp-, $3.50 
Valuable for those concerned with a 
program of health, physical educa- 
tion or recreation for elementary 
school children. Discusses moral and 
spiritual values, mental health and 
guidance for social living as well as 
physical health and recreation. 
America’s Resources 
Of Specialized Talent 
Report of the Commission on Hu- 
man Resources and Advanced 
Training, prepared by Dael Wolfle, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 332 
pp-, $4 
An information source both for stu- 
dents in discovering professional op- 
portunities and for executives in 
recruiting talented and trained per- 
sonnel. Statistical charts and graphs. 


How to Judge a School 
By William F. Russell, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 143 pp., $2.50 
An analysis of the qualities that go 
into a good system of education, de- 
fining essentially the “American sys- 
tem” in terms of equal opportunity, 
and the real meaning of liberty, hap- 
piness and the American ideals. 
Our Public Schools 
And Their Financial Support 
“NAM News,” Section 2, National 
Association of Manufacturers, 
New York, August, 23 pp. Free 
Public schools’ financial needs result- 
ing from expanding enrollments, the 
growing teacher shortage and com- 
petition for the local tax dollar are 
graphically presented in this bro- 
chure for businessmen and educators. 
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Planning 
the White 
House 
Conference 



















Swenson 


Pace 












ning March 15, 1956. 


Three superintendents of schools 






who are candidates in the current 
national mail ballot, are Philip J. 
Hickey, St. Louis; Paul J. Misner, 
Glencoe, Ill. and C. C. Trillingham, 
. Calif. 


served as 









Los Angeles county 
Dr. Hickey has 


vice-president and 





AASA 






executive com- 





mittee member in 1953, and has been 





active in other educational activities 





on the national, state and local levels. 
In 1951. he 


tion from the National Conference 





won a national cita- 






of Christians and Jews. 
Dr. Misner was 
AASA’S 





chairman of 





1950 yearbook commission 





and a member of the 1952 resolu- 





tions committee. A life member of 





NEA, he is active in several national 





and local educational organizations. 
He is co-author of the book De- 


mocracy in 






School Administration, 


January, 1955 





| news of the educational field 


Six States Hold Conferences on Education, 


National Meeting Set for Nov. 28-Dec. 1 


WaAsHINGTON—As 1954 drew to a close, several stat:s held conferences on their 
local education situations, reports Clint Pace, director, White House Confer- 


ence on Education. 


The states, and their conference dates, include Wyoming, Nov. 19-20: Wash- 


ington, Nov. 22-23; Nebraska, Nov. 2% 


Dec. 9 and Kansas, Dec. 9. 
The conferences, and others to be 


held state-wide throughout the na- 


tion, stem from Public Law 530, 
under which Congress asked the 


states to hold meetings on their edu- 
cational problems before December 
31, 1955, and “make a report of the 


AASA Votes by Mail for President-Elect, 
Picks from Hickey, Misner, Trillingham 


WaASHINGTON—AASA members are currently deciding which of three candidates 
will serve as president-elect of the professional organization. 
After a one-year term of office beginning March 15 of this year, the 


president-elect will become AAsA president, serving for one more year begin- 


and has lectured at many colleges 
and universities. 

Dr. Trillingham is a member of 
the 1954 and 1955 resolutions com- 
mittees of AASA, served on the year- 
1952 and the 
special committee on universal mili- 
tary training in 1950. 


book commission in 


He has been active in California 
educational activities, and is a trustee 
of Whittier College in that state. 


Candidates 
for AASA 
president- 
elect 





Hickey 


; Connecticut, Nov. 30-Dec. 1; Iowa, 
findings and recommendations . 
for use of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education.” 

The law also authorizes the White 
House Conference, to be held no 
later than November 30 of this year, 
to study the national school scene, 
based on significant findings brought 
out in the state conferences. 

Chairman of the White House Con- 
ference is Neil H. McElroy, president, 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cin- 
cinnati. He is working with a com- 
mittee of lay and professional people 
to organize policy for the national 
meeting, Nov. 28-Dec. 1. 

On the of Mr. 
McElroy, Oveta Culp Hobby, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 


fare, has appointed Mr. Pace direc- 


recommendation 


tor of the conference, to work with a 
staff in Washington and in the field 
to set up the machinery for the 
meeting. 

Mr. Pace has appointed John H. 
Swenson, executive director, Colorado 
Association of School Boards, as field 
representative. 


Mr. Swenson. and other field men 













Trillingham 


Misner 
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soon to be appointed, will work also 
with state officials, educators and 
laymen when their aid is requested in 
assisting individual states set up their 
conferences, according to Mr. Pace. 
Under the law, the White House 
Conference committee may accept 
the gratuitous services, as well . as 
funds, equipment and facilities, from 
individuals or groups offering same. 
The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has given as- 
sistance under this clause, Mr. Pace 
reports, as have several other nation- 
al organizations interested in edu- 
cation. 
month, THE 
EXECUTIVE will 


Beginning next 
SCHOOL carry a 
listing of scheduled conferences on 
education in the various states. 


Executive’s Preparation, 
Job, Staff Studied at MAR 
New York—aAs the Middle Atlantic 


Region of CPEA enters the final six 
months of its five-year assignment, 
staff and consultants will devote ma- 
jor attention to summarizing facts 
and research findings gathered on 
four aspects of school administration. 

These are: 

1. The concept of school admin- 
istration 

2. recruitmer.t and selection of the 
administrator 

3. pre-service preparation 

4. continuing professional develop- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Cooperative De- 
velopment of Public School Admin- 
istration in New York State (cppsa), 
is currently studying the best theories 
and practices in all fields of public 
administration with regard to organi- 
zation and staffing. 


They want to develop a guide or 


handbook which will answer ques- 


tions such as how big does an elemen- 
tary school have to be before an 
assistant principal is needed. 

The Council of Cooperating Col- 
leges, cooperating with CPEA and 
made up of sixteen institutions of 
higher education in the region, has 
already voted to continue working 
as a unit after the Middle Atlantic 
project runs out in June. 
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Willett, Elsbree and Chase Scheduled 
To Address AASA Regional Conventions 


WashincTon—With aasa’s central regional convention scheduled for Febru- 
ary 26 to March 2 at St. Louis, association officials are busy programming 
speakers and discussion groups; scheduling breakfasts, luncheons and dinners 
and making all arrangements to assure a smoothly-running convention. 

They are not too far behind, either, on like arrangements for the western 
regional meting, March 12 to 16 at Denver or for the eastern regional, 


April 2 to 6 at Cleveland. 

The theme of the meetings this 
year is “Education, an Investment in 
America’s Future.” 

Henry I. Willett, superintendent of 
schools, Richmond, Va., AAsA presi- 
dent-elect, will speak at St. Louis on 
the superintendent's relations with 
his staff. 

Speaking on the same topic at 


Chase Willett 


Denver and Cleveland, respectively. 
will be Willard S. Elsbree, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and Francis 5. 
Chase, chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 

Supt. Willett is chairman, and Drs. 
Elsbree and Chase are members of 
the 1955 yearbook commission on 
superintendent-staff relationships. 

Each of the three regionals will fea- 
ture about 55 discussion group meet- 
ings at which school executives can 
listen and comment on subjects of 
interest to the administrator. 

These topics cover instructional 
program, desegregation, public rela- 
tions, school building and mainte- 
nance, community teamwork, intra- 
staff cooperation, transportation, re- 
cruiting teachers, school finance and 
district reorganization. 

Some of the discussion groups will 
be held jointly with other education- 
al organizations, many of which have 
also scheduled meetings during the 
AASA conventions. 


The American Education Award 


for 1955 will be made during the 
Norman Vincent 
Peale, minister of the Marble Colle- 
giate Church, New York. 

The Associated Exhibitors of NEA 


conventions to 


have conferred this award annually 
since 1928 to an American who has 
made a major contribution in the 
field of education. 

Providing musical entertainment 
during the St. Louis Convention will 
be The Choraleers of Centerville, 
lowa, Public Schools; Franklin High 
School Orchestra, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Public Schools and All-City 
High School Band and All-City High 
School Chorus, St. Public 


Schools. 


Louis 


The following states will hold 
breakfasts Tuesday, March 1 at St. 
Louis: Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, 
Oklahoma, Indiana and Kentucky. 

Luncheons that day will be spon- 
sored by schoolmasters divisions of 
Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary Clubs. 

Administrators planning to attend 


Peale Elsbree 


any of the regional conventions are 
asked to write for reservations to the 
AASA Housing Bureau at the particu- 
lar city: Hotels Convention Reserva- 
tion Bureau, 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
1: Denver Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, 225 W. Colfax, Denver; and 
Cleveland Convention and Trade 
Show Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13. 
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Finance is not Resource, 
But Policy Problem—Ruml 


New YorK—How to help public edu- 
cation pay its bills in the decade 
ahead is a “problem of policy, not of 
resources,” declares a report by the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools. 

The money needs of education 
“can be financed by allocating to 
public education a small percentage 
of the increase in national income 
and productivity,” the report, titled 
Financing Public Education in the 
Decade Ahead, states. 

This conclusion is based upon cal- 
culations that the U. S. gross national 
product should reach about $525 bil- 
lion by 1965, and that schools will 
need $5 to $10 billion more than the 
$10 billion now being spent in view 
of rising enrollments. 

This amounts to only 3 to 6 per- 
cent of the increase expected in the 
gross national product. 

“Resources are there” 

Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
nccps public education finance com- 
mittee making the three-year study 
on which the publication is based, 
told reporters at a press conference 
that “the resources for financing edu- 
cation are there.” 

“It’s the access to them that is the 
problem,” he emphasized. 

Mr. Ruml, author of the pay-as- 
income tax 


you-go plan, 


Americans to think of the money for 


urged 


education as resting in the hands of 


American citizens, rather than the 
private cache of localities, states or 
regions. 

“In the decade ahead, property 
taxes cannot be relied upon to pro- 
vide the increase in revenues needed 
to finance the increase in the coun- 
try’s expenditures for education,” 
the report declares. 

Income and sales taxes, however, 
could be levied by both state and 
Federal governments, “and could tap 
the increased volume of national pro- 
duction and income.” 

Also discussed in Financing Public 
Education in the Decade Ahead, are 


methods of financing school construc- 
tion, with Federal subsidization and 
state school building authorities as 
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Tennesseeans on JCEE board of trustees, looking at new teaching aid, are 
(Il. to r.) Lalla Walker, executive secretary, Curriculum Committee, Nashville 
Public Schools; E. C. Tompkins, Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville; L. G. Derthick, 
superintendent of schools, Chattanooga; J. Fred Holly, head, Department of 
Economics, University of Tennessee. (see story below) 


JCEE Board Urges Consolidation of Gains 
In Areas with Council Programs 


NEw YORK 


Reaffirming the philosophy of their organization formed six years 


ago, members of the Joint Council on Economic Education recently recom- 


mended a shift in “major emphasis from initiating activities in many new 


areas to consolidating gains in those 


“To this end,” continued the policy 


areas which have initiated programs.” 
recommendation, passed at the Novem- 


ber meeting of the board at Harriman, N. Y., “the Joint Council should con- 





some of them. 
These state authorities, which al- 
Pennsylvania and 


ready exist in 


Georgia, are state-chartered and 
state-owned corporations. 

They borrow funds needed “to buy 
land, erect school buildings, retain 
ownership and rent them to the local 
districts until the cost in interest and 
amortization has been paid in rent. 

“Handled in this way,” the re- 
port declares, “all of the schools 
needed by 1965 could be built with a 
total budget charge of only $2 bil- 
lion a year.” 

Released at the same time by the 
National Citizens Committee is an- 
other in its series of working guides 
for laymen. 

How Do We Pay for Our Schools? 
is designed to help citizens commit- 
tees or others interested in the affairs 
of education, to understand the prob- 
lems of public school finance. 

Copies of both reports are avail- 
able from the Commission at 2 W. 45 
St., New York 36. 


effort to 
strengthen the local and regional 


tinue and expand its 
councils,” 

One program objective of Joint 
Council is “to assist school systems 
and teacher educating institutions in 
improving the quality of social and 
economic education through curricu- 
lum research, workshops, seminars, 
in-service education programs and 
the preparation of materials.” 

Another, first declared in a 1949 
policy statement, is “to stimulate and 
coordinate the efforts of professional 
and lay groups which are interested 
in improving economic education and 
are committeed to our democratic 
tradition of academic freedom and 
academic responsibility.” 

The first six years of JCEE activ- 
ity were devoted to publicizing the 
need for further economic education, 
enlisting support from educators and 
laymen and helping local communi- 
ties organize and plan programs, 
solicit community support and finan- 
cial backing. 


“The movement, has now extended 
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THERE 


UsE your Bogen sound system for 
2-way intercommunication with any 
classroom, for distributing recorded 
programs, radio broadcasts, activi- 
ties originating from any classroom, 
emergency announcements, and for 
the many original applications you 
will think of yourself. 

REGARDLESS of how much more you 
might spend, you cannot buy a more 
practical or more dependable sound 
system than a Bogen. Functionally 
designed according to the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and built by the country’s 
largest manufacturer of sound sys- 
tems: David Bogen Co., Inc. 


Bogen 


sound system 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


David Bogen Co., Inc. 
29 Ninth Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 


Please send me your catalog of Bogen 
Centralized School Sound Systems. 





20%. 





v 


Se } 





address. 
city. 





state 
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SPOTLIGHT: 





to include 8,000 persons who have 
been associated with its 120 work- 
shops,” the recent policy recom- 
mendation declares. “At present. . . 
programs are being carried on in 
20 states.” 

Other recommendations follow: 

1. “continue to regard the work- 
shop as a basic approach to the im- 
provement of economic education,” 
avoiding, however, “any standardi- 
zation of workshop pattern.” 

2. “more resources and emphasis 
should go into economics in 
service teacher education.” 
other 


3. encourage groups 


erganizations and local groups, “to | 


be responsible for the publications 


needed _ to classroom 


insure better 
teaching.” 

4. continue JCEE public informa- 
tion and consider adding “media 
such as films and film strips.” 

5. continue working with educa- 
tional groups, economists, labor and 
industrial organizations. 

6. develop a “policy of longer term 
planning, both as to program and as 
to financial support.” 

Newly elected officers are William 
Jansen, superintendent of 
New York City 
G. Nourse, economist and Solomon 
Barkin, Textile 
Workers Union, c1o—vice-chairmen: 
Arno A. Bellack, Department of Cur- 


schools. 
-chairman; Edwin 


research director. 


riculum and Teaching, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University—secretary 
and James F. Brownell, J. H. Whit- 
ney and Co., New York City—treas- 
urer. 


Nation Invests $25 Million 


In Educational Television 


WASHINGTON—Almost $25 


has been invested in the United States 


million 


in educational television during the 
past two years, reports the Joint 
Committee on Educational Televi- 
sion. 

Foundations headed the list, with 


more than $10 million. 


Other investors, in order of amount | 
contributed, are legislatures and gov- 





pre- 


like | 


commercial publishers, professional | 


Of Needless 
Washroom Expense 


* No Towel Costs 
.-- Less Maintenance 


Save up to 85% of washroom costs with 
new, faster drying Sani-Dri hand and hair 
dryers. No buying and storing of paper 
towels ...no monthly service fee for cloth 
towels. Sani-Dri reduces maintenance over- 
head and provides 24-hour, automatic dry 
ing without mess and clutter. Washrooms 
are more sanitary with no towel waste and 
no fire hazard. All Sani-Dri models carry 
the Underwriter’s seal of approval and 
full 2 year guarantee! 


Only Sani-Dri—The Original 
Electric Dryer, Offers So 
Many Exclusive Features! 


No other dryer offers all the advantages of Sani- 
Dri. No other dryer gives you as complete a line 
3 of models to choose from 
for your particular wash- 

room requirements. 


HERE’S PROOF 
You, too, Can 
Save with 


Sani-Dri! 

WRITE TODAY FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED FOLDER ! 
MA factured and Guaranteed By 

THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO 


2815 Commonweath Ave., North Chicago, Ill. 
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Now Is The Time To Plan Gymnasium Seating 
with Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 


Perhaps you are planning a new school 
or already have it under construction. 
But what’s been done about gymnasium 
seating? Right now is the time to deter- 
mine what stands will best meet your 
requirements... and place the order. 
Otherwise, delivery and installation may 
be delayed beyond the date desired. 

Carefully engineered and custom-built 
to meet your specifications, Universal 
Roll-A- Way Stands are ideal for large 
capacity or small. They are compact, 
yet roomy and comfortable... neat and 
attractive...exceptionally strong and 
safe. When not in use, they may be 
folded back to the walls, providing 
approximately 70% more floor space for 
regular gymnasium activities. Write for 
free catalog and list of Universal in- 
stallations. 


January, 1955 














The standard style Universal Roll-A-Way provides a continuous, all-purpose seat at front when 
stands are closed, as shown above. This row is locked firmly in place and occupies only a small 
amount of extra depth. A convenient seat for the basketball squad during chalk talks, for 
physical education classes, etc.; particularly useful for school parties and dances in the gym. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET +¢ CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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New 


Shown in the background 
one of our modern skeleton clocks 


Ask about it! 


SILENT — ACCURATE 


AT-A-lNAautC. 





AUTOMATIC COORDINATED TYPE IMPULSE CLOCK SYSTEM 





pas 


; 


ry 





FLUSH CLOCKS 




















DOUBLE DIAL CLOCKS 


Quality in appearance and performance have 
been designed into the new Far-a-matic clock 
controlled systems. Far-a-matic systems are 
available to meet all requirements—ranging from 
control units equipped with program mechanisms 
that operate signals, lights, utilities, etc.—to 
models designed for the smallest clock system. 


The small compact master control units house all 
regulating and power supply mechanisms— 

no additional equipment required except on 

very large installations. All Far-a-matic systems 
feature two-wire operation and hourly 
supervision with all clocks controlled in unison. 
A twenty-four-hour spring reserve in most 
control units assures uninterrupted supervisory 
operation. Far-a-matic system, modern designed 
unit clocks, are built with the exclusive *Plug-in 
feature for convenience and economy of 
installation. Write for a copy of the Far-a-matic 
clock system catalog. 

THE RIGHT FACE FOR ANY PLACE. 


* Patent applied for. 


MOLTZER - CABOT —- FARADAY —- STANLEY & PATTERSON 


SPERTI FARADAY 


BELLS » CLOCKS 
BUZZERS * HORNS 
| ( CHIMES 

VISUAL AND AUDIBLE 
‘ ADRIAN, MICH. PAGING DEVICES 
AND SYSTEMS 


Consolidated by: 


SPERTI FARADAY OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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SPOTLIGHT 





ernment agencies, $5 million; busi- 
$4 million; 
cial broadcasters (including cash and 
equipment), 


ness interests, commer: 


$3.5 million and school 
$2 million. 
This listing does not include con- 


systems, 


tributions made by religious, chari- 
table, public welfare and other or- 
ganizations, individual 


donations—estimated in the millions. 


as well as 


JCET declares. 


Office Play Host to 
500 Foreign Educators 


WasuHINGTON—More than 500 educa- 
tors from over 60 different nations 
throughout the world are visiting the 
United States this year under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

They will spend varying periods of 
time up to a year studying and ob- 
serving American life and education. 

The educators are here at the in- 
vitation of the Federal government, 
reports Commissioner of Education 
Samuel M. Brownell. 

The aim of the project is to 
strengthen international understand- 
ing through educational channels. 

The Teacher Education Program, 
whereby groups of teachers from 40 
nations will attend selected American 
colleges and universities, will ac- 
count for 300 of the foreign visitors, 
following an orientation program ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office. 

Cooperating sponsors for the pro- 
ject are the Department of State, 
Foreign Operations Administration 
and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare of which the Of- 
fice of Education is a part. 

The students will attend special 
classes and seminars for three months 
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Your Students Deserve the Best 


In Audio Visual Aids 
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RCA VICTOR’S NEW 
“VICTROLA” 3-speed Phonographs 


Superb performance from all your rec- 
ords. The ingenious “Slip-On” spindle 
gives full advantage to the RCA Victor 
“*45”" system, and the most flexible, 
satisfying means of using all three 
speeds. 

Models available include an attach- 


ment which will play through any radio 
or other sound system, a table model, 
a portable (illustrated), and phono- 
graph-radio combinations. 

A wide choice of ‘‘Victrola’’ 45 
models are also available, specifically 
designed for the superior “*45”’ records. 


if 
| PY @ Model 2ES38. An ideal school portable, with 8-inch speaker. 
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RCA VICTOR RADIOS 


RCA Victor’s complete line of 
Radios—from table models to con- 
soles—meet the requirements of 
both classroom and auditorium, 
Many models provide complete 
radio coverage... AM and FM— 


RCA Victor Model 3RF91 AM-FM Radio for the classroom. a 


with the incomparable RCA Victor 
“Golden Throat” tone system. Con- 
sole models are equipped with the 
new “Victrola’’ 3-speed changer that 
gives better performance from all 
records. Priced for school budgets. 


RCA VICTOR TELEVISION 


with the famous ‘Magic Monitor’’ Circuit System 
and ‘‘Golden Throat’’ Fidelity Sound 


The natural choice for the best in 
classroom television receivers is RCA 
Victor. The ““Magic Monitor” auto- 
matically screens out static and steps 
up power. At the same time the finest 
in “Golden Throat” Fidelity Sound 
is tied in with clearest pictures. 21- 


inch television with its clear, bright, 
steady pictures is ideal for average 
classroom viewing. 

You can selec: from a wide choice 
of table models, consoles, or com- 
binations. Models priced to fit every 
school budget. 


a The ‘‘Medalist 21,’’ inexpensive 
21-inch table model 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BROCHURE 


» 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CD ms 
RCA VICTOR #8 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


January, 1955 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Dept, N-1 

Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

Please send me descriptive literature on: 

(] Radios 


[] “Victrola” Phonographs ([_] Television Receivers 





Name 





(Print) 


Address. 





City 





Zone. 
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COWAN STUR-D-STAC 
SCHOOL CHAIRS... 


Stur-D-Stac School Chairs 
structed of high Strength aircraft aluminum 


Cowon are con- 
alloy. Special design features insure correct 


posture control and maximum seating com- 


fort. Stur-D-Stac chairs have been in use on 
the west coast for over 7 years—achieving 
an outstanding record of dependable service. 
Increased production facilities now make 
this unusual chair available to schools through- 
out the nation. Chairs are available in 10, 


11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 inch heights. 





Other Cowan products: 


® Folding Tables 

® Group Activity Tables 
® Chart Racks 

®@ Easels 

@ Portable Chalkboard 


See your school equipment distributor 


write: 





COWAN PRODUCTS C0., INC. crc" atom 





or Some dealer franchises 
are available 








Syd 


All Snyder grandstands and 
bleachers, with the exception of 
seatboards and footboards, are 
built throughout of structural 
steel, making Snyder Steel Stands 
Safer. 


Ease in installation, fabricated 
for long usage, and designed so 
that additional sections can be 
added, or moved about, makes 
Snyder Steel Stands Economical. 
So for Safety and Economy, 
specify Snyder Steel Stands or 
Bleachers. Our engineers will 
gladly help in planning your 
next installation. 


For further information write: 


SNYDER 


P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5,N_Y 


~ §E-291 
e portable 
e sectional 
e permanent 


einai oe 





e indoor 
e outdoor 


TANK CORP. 


¢ P.O. Box 2390, Birmingham 1,'Ala 
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SPOTLIGHT 


at the colleges, and visit schools, 





factories, farms, homes, and_ places 
of cultural and historic interest. 
They will then spend five weeks 
observing state and local school and 
community organization and activity. 
An evaluation conference in Wash- 
ington will follow these visits. 
Another 


700 educational leaders 


Teachers from Burma, Sweden, In- 
dia, Portugal and Italy examine 
typical American textbooks in Of- 
fice of Education materials labora- 
tory. 


will participate in a technical assist- 
ance program working on special ed- 
ucation projects or doing short-term 
studies and observations of technical 
school and 


organizations, systems 


educational institutions. 


Foreigners at Yale Develop 
‘**Real Understanding” of US 


New Haven, Conn.—French teachers 
studying at Yale last summer de- 
veloped a change of attitude toward 
the United States 
tolerance” to a “real understanding 


from “restrained 
, and, in some cases, even af- 
fection” reports Charles A. Fenton, 
Yale English instructor who partici- 
pated in the American Studies Pro- 
gram. 

“The 100,000 French students who 
study America under these teachers 
will have a better-informed and more 
accurate conception of our country,” 
he predicted. 

“That’s an immense return on an 
investment of no more than four or 
five thousand dollars.” 

Courses for foreign educators 
“must be scrupulously accurate and 
objective” or else visiting pupils 
“will sense the exaggeration and be- 
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Free wert 


BOOKLET... 


Do you have this new 
HUNTINGTON AID for your maintenance men? 


Here is a booklet your men will find in- avoid. Cleaning materials are described and com- 
valuable day after day ... saving time... saving plete directons for their use are given. 
trouble ... saving expensive floors. It tells how It is a complete and useful handbook of 
to remove stains from all types of flooring. The methods that has been needed for years. Now it is 
methods are easy to understand. Directions are yours free on request. There is no obligation. Mail 


simple to follow. It tells what to do and what to coupon below or write on your letterhead today. 


Mail this Coupon Now ! 





HUNTINGTON GD LABORATORIES 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., Huntington, Indiana 


[_] Please send my copy of the handbook, “How to Remove Stains from Floors.” 
[] | would also like to see your representative soon. 


NAME 








ADDRESS _ 








en 
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| SPOTLIGHT 


CLEANS 
FLOORS 
FASTER 





come suspicious of everything 
taught,” Mr. Fenton continued. 

But, he maintained, “when you ex- 
plain both sides of an issue, the 
good and the bad, usually you can 
show that the situation, whether it’s 
racial relations, or the protection of 
civil liberties, or what not, is im- 
proving in America rather than de- 
teriorating.” 


Change Teacher Shortage 
Idea, Allen Tells NYCCPS 


Scnenectapy, N. Y.—In facing the 
current problem of providing enough 
teachers for the bumper crop of stu- 
dents, citizens should think not in 
terms of a teacher shortage, but 
rather of children lacking many val- 
uable, essential teaching hours. 
James E. Allen Jr., New York state 
deputy commissioner of education, 
emphasized this when he addressed 


aia the third annual meeting recently of 


New officers of 
the N. Y. Citi- 
zens Committee 
for the Public 
Schools (see story 
above at right). 








@ EXTRACTS MORE WATER PER 
HANDLE OPERATION 


As coaches rely on the performance of each player to create 
a winning combination, so does Leavitt combine its many 
features to perfect the finest in telescoping bleachers. j 
And Leavitt scores again with this masterpiece of ee 


@ SQUEEZES MOPS DRIER WITH- engineering . designed to meet the re- 
OUT SLOP OR SPLASH quirements of great connntliity in the ‘orm 


. Check f f ae , 

@ WRINGS MOPS UNIFORMLY | agree . o's Leavitt "Selsatien bibidla amp 
e answer A 

@ PROLONGS MOP LIFE | equines. 

@ MINIMUM STORAGE SPACE 

@ EXTREMELY LONG LIFE 


@ QUIET AND EASY TO MOVE ON 
BALL BEARING RUBBER CASTERS 








Positive 
safety locks 
prevent move- 


GREATER 


SAFETY ment without use 


of friction devices. 
GREATER 


Scientifically placed cross-bracing gives greatest 
rigidity and stability. 


Exclusive Interlock 
Gearing multiplies 
pressure, squeezes 
mop DOWN, not out! 








The only telescoping bleacher that telescopes 
and extends by rolling at both floor and un- 


derstructure levels. 


DURABILITY 
Complete _in- 
formation on 


GREATER 
MOBILITY 
the revolution. 


For all your seating requirements, i 
remember Leavitt for: 


Bleacher is 
available on re- 
* Knockdown Portable Wood Bleachers 
¢ Portable Steel Grandstands 


quest, 
e Add-A-Seat Permanent Steel Stadiums 
Compare Feature 


ie | LEU dleacher Co. 


always the Bleacher — 


208-220 GRIGGS ST., URBANA, ILL. 











Fully guaranteed. Two styles and 
three size ranges to meet all mop 
wringing needs. Ask for literature. 


GEERPRES WRINGER, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 658 MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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CHEVROLET 
SCHOOL BUS 
CHASSIS 






















Puts the emphasis on safety! 


In construction, for example, extra strength and 
ruggedness are engineered into these great chassis. 
Strong, rigid frames provide a firm foundation for 
extra passenger protection. And there’s high-com- 
pression power under the hood—extra power when 
you need it! 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to supply details 
—with words on economy and dependability you'll 
enjoy hearing. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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MODEL 6802 212-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School 
Bus bodies of 48- to 54-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet ‘‘Load- 
master 235"' valve-in-head en- 
gine,* 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) at speeds gov- 
erned under 35 m.p.h. Heavy- 
duty brakes: Torque-Action, 
front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual- 
Shoe, parking. 


MODEL 6702 199-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 16,000 pounds, depending 
on tire equipment. For School 
Bus bodies of 42- to 48-pupil 
capacity. Chevrolet ‘‘Load- 
master 235" valve-in-head en- 
gine,* 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) at speeds gov- 
erned under 35 m.p.h. Heavy- 
duty brakes: Torque-Action, 
front; Twin-Action, rear; Dual- 
Shoe, parking. 


* Jobmaster 261’’ engine, optional at extra cost, develops 220 


foot-pounds torque at speeds governed under 35 m.p.h. 


There’s a Chevrolet School Bus Chassis 


to meet your school transportation needs 


MODEL 4502 161-INCH 
WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 
12,000 pounds. For School Bus 
bodies of 30- to 36-pupil capac- 
ity, depending on tire equip- 
ment. ‘‘Thriftmaster 235" en- 
gine, 200 foot-pounds torque 
(pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. Heavy-duty 
brakes: Torque-Action, front; 


Twin-Action, rear; Dual-Shoe, 


parking. 


MODEL 3802 
137-INCH WHEELBASE 
JUNIOR SCHGOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 
pounds. For School Bus bodies 
of 16-pupil capacity. Chevro- 
let Thriftmaster 235" valve-in- 
head engine, 200 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 
35 m.p.h. Torque-Action brakes 
front and rear. 
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“FOR 
REFRESHING 
. re 


BY THE 
MAKERS OF 


Here’s the modern semen to LIGHT and 
AIRY SCHOOLROOMS. 





=" For better daylighting and faster air 


changes specify VANCO DOME-AIR. 


This ideal prefabricated package installa - 
tion consists of automatic power fan and 
guaranteed weather- tight shutter set in an 
UPBLAST insulated, self-flashing curb, on which is 
ny mounted a genuine PLEXIGLAS® DOME- 
LITE. 


Van Noorden craftsmanship gives you the 
best possible buy. Write for brochure. 











Dept. SE-155 © 1954 E, Van Noorden Co. 


NOORDEN 
es 





DURATITE 





Skylight and ventilator 
i =i ylight o lot 
Designers and Constructors 
since 1873 
SIMPLEX 100 MAGAZINE STREET 
BOSTON 19. MASS. 
VENTILATORS SKYLIGHTS 





SPOTLIGHT 


the New York Citizens Committee for 
the Public Schools. 

Mr. Allen’s talk was a feature of 
an afternoon conference group “On 





Creating a New Climate of Opinion 
in New York State on Teaching and 
Teachers.” 

This is the topic of a Nyccps study 
dnd “proposed program of action- 
research to encourage competent 
young people to staff the public 
schools in New York State.” 

The report was discussed at the 
meeting, but no formal action was 
taken. 

Heretofore, Nyccps has provided 
services to local citizens committees. 
At this meeting, considerable time 
was devoted to discussing how it 
could also help attack state-wide 
school problems on the state level. 


Discuss Schenectady 
citizens’ work “a 

Another feature of the two-day 
meeting was “The Schenectady 
Story,” a dinner meeting on “how 
schools and community work to- 
gether” in the up-state New York 
industrial city. 

Dwayne Orton, editor of Think. 
publication for International Busi- 
ness Machines, served as moderator 
and commentator; and F. Morley 
Roberts, Schenectady citizens’ com- 
mittee chairman, as head of a panel 
of professional and lay community 
leaders. 

The Schenectady case study de- 
scribed the background of the local 
citizens’ committee, its cooperation 
with the school board in educational 
planning, and its successful efforts in 
securing passage of a $5.0 million 
bond issue. 

Other speakers at the two-day 
meeting were Lewis A. Wilson, com- 
missioner, University of the State of 
New York and G. Stanley McAllister, 
vice-president, Lord & Taylor, New 
York City. 

Commissioner Wilson reviewed 
problems educators are facing today, 
with particular emphasis on rising 
enrollments and the shift of popula- 
tions from city to suburb. 


Mr. McAllister discussed “A Citi- 
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often are hoggish about paper towels.” 


ITHOUT realizing it they'll use from two to four single fold 
towels just for drying. 


— wasting as much as 40 inches of paper toweling. 


But you can control this waste. 


With savings up to 40%! 


How? 


By installing WESTROLL TOWELS in West Micromatic Cabinets*. 


EOPLE quickly unroll as little or as much as they want. 


But without realizing it they take less. Averaging 17 inches of 
soft, absorbent WESTROLL. 


Saves janitors’ time, too. 


— one filling of the tamper-proof cabinet equals four 


of a single fold towel dispenser. 


° — there's less litter to clean up. 


And washrooms are cleaner, neater. 


| ET a West representative tell you more about WESTROLL 
OLDEST AND LARGEST economies. Or send for our WESTROLL folder. 


COMPANY OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 


| wi wh 
WES Pempany | 


— 
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Cabinets are loaned. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 
| 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. (Branches in principal cities) 


| !n Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 


Position 


| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 


C) I'd like a FREE copy of your folder on cutting towel costs with WESTROLL 
-] I'd like to have a WEST representative telephone me for an appointment 


(Tear out this coupon and mail it with your letterhead) 
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Identified by the BLUE FIBERGLAS BACK 


How a ‘Sexauer’ Easy-Tite 
faucet washer costing pennies 
can save you $115.22 a year! 


A tiny, 1/32” faucet leak wastes 
95,040 gallons—$24.14* worth—of 
water yearly. 

Hot water leakage is even costlier 
... Fuel waste adds upward to 
$91.08** more to the loss. Total down 
the drain: $115.22. 

And this is the dollar loss caused 
by only one pinpoint leak! 





Fuel Waste Water Waste | Total Waste 

Ou (792 gals.) **$91.08 $24.14 $115.22 

Coal (9,879 Ibs.) 88.91 24.14 113.05 

Gas (84,411 cu. ft.) 84.81 24.14 108.95 
*Water costs (figured at $1.90 for 1,000 cu. ft.) au- 


thenticated by Hackensack Water Co. **Fuel costs 
authenticated by American Gas Association 




















Save money; cut costs; stop leaks 
with dependable ‘Sexauer’ Easy-Tite 
faucet washers. 

Built like a tire with Fiberglas reinforcement 
Easy-Tite faucet washers are made 
of a special du Pont product, instead 
of rubber, and reinforced with Fiber- 
glas. The result is a washer that re- 
sists the closing squeeze that splits 
and mushes ordinary washers. And 
Easy-Tites withstand destructive 
heat (up to 300° F. by test). These 
features explain why ‘Sexauer’ Easy- 
Tites outwear ordinary faucet washers 
6 tol! 

By avoiding labor on those 5 addi- 
tional repairs, Easy-Tites cut to- 
day’s high maintenance costs 8344 %! 
But Easy-Tites not only save water, 
fuel, labor; they also prolong the 
life of expensive fixtures. 

FRE CATALOG Easy-Tite faucet washers 
are just part of the line of over 3000 

*‘Sexauer’ Triple-Wear plumbing repairs parts 

and patented precision — 

tools. 

Get complete infor- 

mation on Easy-Tites 
and other cost-cutting 
*‘Sexauer’ materials. 
Send for our FREE, 
new, 118 page Catalog 
H. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 





(5. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. X-15 
| 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 


| Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of your FREE, 
| new, 118 page Catalog H. 


| My name 


{ ELA CRIT eR . 
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zen’s Responsiblity to His Schools.” 

New officers are Donald V. Butten- 
heim, publisher, Contractors and 
Engineers, New York City—presi- 


dent; John B. Ward, director of de- 


sign, Corning Glass Works, Corning | 


first vice-president; Byron  B. 
Loomis, director of public relations, 
Esso Standard Oil, Pelham—second 
vice-president; Mrs. Charles Schlai- 
fler, housewife, Scarsdale—third vice- 
president; W. Parker Dodge, archi- 
tect, Castleton-on-Hudson—secretary ; 
Everett R. Dyer, executive director, 
N. Y. State School Boards Associa- 
tion—treasurer. 


Slow Learner Getting More 
Attention Than Quick Ones 


WaASHINGTON—Sampling of junior 
and senior high schools shows that 
slow learners are receiving more at- 
tention and guidance than are rapid 
learners, reports the United States 
Office of Education. 


The results of this study appear in 


Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners 
in High Schools, Federal Bulletin 
1954, No. 5. 

Copies are available from Super- 
intendent of Documents, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington. 


Insecurity, Idleness Called 
Major Delinquency Causes 


Two idleness 
and lack of confidence the leading 


educators consider 
causes of juvenile delinquency. 

“The single greatest cure for youth 
delinquency,” declares Michigan’s 
state Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Clair L. Taylor “is a well 
organized program of education, rec- 
reation and work-learn experiences 
for older boys and girls.” 

While putting his emphasis on uni- 





AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
.-. Plus in performance—Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service... Plus in safety— 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


nad 4 








AMERICAN. 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WOR ARGE MANUFA RER F FINE 


BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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FREE DEMONSTRATION 
of this Classroom Visual Aid 
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... HELPS EXECUTIVES | GET THEIR IDEAS ACROSS 


. s 
, L ] / 
Opaque Projection with the Yr. ~~ in ess ime: 
VU-LYTE is one of the best methods . 
known to communicate ideas, 
get facts across so they're remembered. Beseler VU-LYTE Representative demonstrates 
Every day, Educators and Businessmen find more to School Board at East Meadow, N. Y. Hundreds 
» Seat sag : of School Boards and hundreds of Business 
proof that this Visual Aid is the i Organizotions use the VU-LYTE Opaque Projector 
most effective they have ever used! ; at Public Meetings. Budget figures, building 
¢ improvements, training programs are explained 
quicker, easier, better with the VU-LYTE 
® Audience participation is 
heightened 
@ Meetings take on a new interest 
@ Subjects are easier to grasp as F 
@ Information is retained longer i ~ . Eeaclee 
Pp 
© Emphasis is given to the proper es CWA eCSS see omy am 
int—at th ti a { 
Tp ia :~ 60 Badger Avenue, Nework 8, N. J. 


® Discussions are more lively 
With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything can The Pealecter 
be projected in its natural colors. Pictures, —— inten Denti tes etic 08 
diagrams, plans, budgets, solid objects, 60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
newspaper and magazine clippings, books, Gentlemen: | 
blueprints No preliminary preparation Please arrange for a Free Demonstration 
yay Tay a at my convenience. 
of material is necessary. The VU-LYTE can 
deliver a screen image of over 10’ high, 
perfect for Public Meetings. 


Name 





Address 





You'll be amazed at how the VU-LYTE gives expression to 
your full Executive potential. Mail the coupon now for a Free 
Demonstration. No obligation of course. 
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} 
EASY TO MOVE? SET-UP «STOR 
MCT PTI Ty) Pee ETE 


; 


FOR ANY SIZE BAND, 
ORCHESTRA or CHORUS 


Custom-built to fit your band, orchestra, or 
chorus. Sturdy. Safe. Guaranteed. Set up fast ... 
take down quickly . . . store compactly. Also com- 
bination risers and portable stages for any event 
or performance. New 1954-55 catalog illustrates 
many types of risers, portable stages, sousaphone 
chairs, variety shows, and other items. —- 


Wenger... top name in risers! Ke D 
A. Bicycle Racks 


B. Table Tennis Tabies 
C. Portable Stages 
D. Banquet Tables 























LE STAGES * SOUSAPHONE CHAIRS 
. Owatonna, Minnesota 


SE-310 


_Since 





13833 


| to ask schools to redouble their ef- 


ttle for Less 


Why nie offers More 


when P A 


Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered by Page and made only 
by Page, is quality controlled from raw metal to erected fence. 
Whether you choose heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, or corrosion-resisting 
Aluminum, you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy metal posts 
deep-set in concrete. Choose any one of 8 basic styles, varied 
by heights, types of gates, posts and top rails. And to be sure 
of reliable workmanship your fence will be expertly erected 
by a specially trained firm. For helpful Page data and name 
of member nearest you... 

Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 


Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


fied action of all factors influencing 
children—at school church, home, 
etc.—New York City’s Superinten- 
dent of Schools William Jansen has 
“stated simply” the task for the 





schools: 

“Develop in all our children the 
fundamental skills and attitudes 
necessary for living in our world to- 
day and provide a program so that 
every child, within his ability, can 


with reasonable effort on his part, 


| achieve a measure of success. 


“Every child needs a feeling of 


| confidence and success in a worth- 


while activity. If he doesn’t get it in 


| school or in the home, he may get it 


with a gang.” 

Superintendent Taylor _ stresses 
that “‘the greatest cause of youth de- 
linquency is idleness.” 

“It shall be my purpose not only 


| forts, but I will appoint a new state 
| educational policies commission and 


this matter will be one of several 
problems placed before it at the first 
meeting,” he declares. 


Conn. Adult Education Hears 
Masters on Community Goals 


| New Britain, Conn.—The Con- 
| necticut Adult Education Association 


held its annual fall conference at 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 


| Britain, last month. 


The theme of the day-long confer- 
ence was, “Common Goals and Meth- 
ods in Adult Education.” 

Dr. Hugh B. Masters, director, 


Continuing Education Center, Univer- 


| sity of Georgia, Athens, Ga., keynote 
| speaker, talked on “Community Adult 


Education Agencies—Their  Inter- 


| relationships and Common Goals.” 


Twelve discussion groups consid- 
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Many desks resemble the American Universal evidence that the engineering skill, research, 


Desk; many chairs, chair desks and tablet-arm testing facilities, and manufacturing know-how 
chairs look like the American Envoy line— of American Seating Company are providing 
for these and other American Seating products values not equalled elsewhere. 
have been copied often. The similarity ends, Bear in mind when you buy school furniture 
however, with appearance. American Seating that products may be imitated, but a tradition 
quality, service and leadership stand alone. of quality, service, and 69 years of leadership 
To schoolmen seeking the best values for in the school furniture market, cannot. 
taxpayers’ educational dollars, the widespread American Seating products are built to serve 
imitation of American Seating products is a —not just to sell. They are often imitated 
helpful guide— because it offers abundant —never excelled. 














Universal Desk Envoy Desk 

The American Seating Universal Desk has set the Leadership in the low-cost-per-pupil seating field has 
pace for all adjustable lifting-lid desks of the con- been won by the American Seating Envoy Desk because 
nected seat-and-desk type. It surpasses all others by it provides new, improved functional features, and 

its ability to give best service to learning and eliminates squeaks, loose joints, objectionable bracing 
teaching day after day for many years at very low and sharp protrusions. Regularly equipped with 
maintenance cost—while saving valuable floor space. all-purpose bookguard on occupant’s right (see inset). 


Assures easy access to visible storage compartment. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs cAmetcan Seating Company 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, 

comfort, durability, acoustical benefit. Wor p’s LEADER IN PuBLic SEATING 

With or without folding tablet-arm. Grand Rapids a Mich. Branch Offices and 
Distributors in Principal Cities. 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
FoLpinGc CHAIRS. 
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Especially 


suitable for schools 


(and school budgets) 


..» THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES MAKE CRESTWOOD TAPE 
RECORDERS IDEAL—FOR CRITICAL AUDITORY INSTRUCTION— 
AND ALL-AROUND SCHOOL USE... 


EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY — Music, 
voices and sounds of technical in- 
terest are reproduced with breath- 
taking realism. Crestwood perform- 
ance exceeds frequency response 
standards of the National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters. 


EXTRA POWER—When high volume 
is needed Crestwood’s 10 Watt 
power output can fill an audito- 
rium with true-to-life sound. Crest- 
wood is capable of double the 
volume output of most tape record- 
ers — has many more uses in school 
functions. 





EASY TO OPERATE—Instructors and 
students have no difficulty master- 
ing Crestwood’s controls and con- 
nections. The Crestwood Model 
303 permits professional results 
from a simplified Tone Touch con- 
trol panel. 


MODERATE PRICE — At a list price 
of $199.50 the Crestwood Model 
303 compares in quality and per- 
formance with tape recorders cost- 
ing many dollars more. The Model 
303 comes completely equipped in- 
cluding microphone, power cable, 
radio connection cable and take-up 
reel, 


DAYSTROM 


| Daystrom Electric Corp. 
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ered various aspects of adult educa- 
tion. A panel discussion on “What 
is the Impact of this Conference on 
Thinking about Adult Education in 
Connecticut?” also took place. 


NEA, Education Groups 
Plan April Regional Meeting 


WASHINGTON—State and local edu- 
cation associations and other school 
groups will cooperate with the Na- 
tional Education Association in spon- 
soring the third regional Instruc- 
tional Conference in Denver, April 
18 to 21. 

Mountain area states participating 
are Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming. 

Local education groups, school ad- 
ministrators, state education associa- 
tions and others will nominate 500 
delegates to the conference, which, 
according to William G. Carr, NEA 
executive secretary, “will again be 
devoted exclusively to the improve- 
ment of instruction.” 

“Better classroom teaching will be 
the central theme in the conference,” 
Dr. Carr emphasized. 


College Role Course Follows 
Community Service Trend 


New York—What part should in- 
stitutions of higher learning play in 
the development of local communi- 
ties? 

This subject is covered in a new 
seminar sponsored by The Institute 
of Adult Education at Teachers Col- 
legt, Columbia University, as the re- 
sult of an intensive five-year research 
program conducted by the Institute. 

Another survey shows that more 
than 300 community service projects 


i Dept. 28-A already are being carried on in 26 
837 Main Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | 


Please send me reprint containing full report by “High 
Fidelit ine” 
Model 401 (Recorder) $199.50 idelity Magazine” on Crestwood Tape Recorders. 


Model 402 (Power Amplifier | am interested in: 


The new TC program is planned 
and Speaker) $100.00 Cl complete High-Fidelity System Tape Recorder only for college, university and adult 
A two-case portable tape re- , 


corder and speaker offering Name TS sc oO work hel s de- 
true High Fidelity Response hool leaders wh - P 


(Frequency response: 30 to Street__ 
13,000 cycles at 742" per sec- 

ond tape speed) Prices slightly 

higher Denver and west. 


representative educational _ institu- 


Hi-Fi Crestwood 400's tions in New York state. 


termine policies in community service 
programs and the community leaders 
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AS A TANK 
CLEANER 


AS A 
BLOWER SWEEPER 


3 < 
a H oc 1 y 
, . | 
Moves air at : 
A 


speeds up to 
325 miles per 
hour 


Here’s a great New Tornado commercial vacuum cleaner with increased 
power that speeds-up cleaning while it does a better job. Pick up every- 
thing with your New Tornado—dirt, dust, liquids, oils, chips or debris 
without any bother of conversion. 


What’s more, your same Tornado can be used as: 


Ba portable shoulder type vac @a high capacity sprayer for 
insecticides 
2 A powerful portable electric 4 A portable blower-sweeper 
blower for debris 


No matter what your cleaning problem is, if the job is being done with 
air, brushes, brooms or rags—you can do it faster and better with Tornado. 


The powerful new motor and other advanced design features ask no 
favors. Tornado is ready at all times to do the toughest, dirtiest jobs for 
hours and hours of constant duty. 

A quarter turn quickly re- Write for an on-the-spot demonstration by a Tornado cleaning 

moves the Tornado motor unit engineer. 

for many other uses. All sizes . ‘ ’ 2 : 

are interchangeable. We can’t begin to tell you all of the new, improved features of the New 
Tornado—but Bulletin 660 will—Write for it today. 


ORECER PECTIC MFG. CO. 


5088 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Iilino 
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There's a 
New Leader 


en: 
in Utility Trucks 


YOUNG 
Philadelphia Tesch 


Janitor carts offer many 
advantages in trash and 
waste-paper collection. 
Quiet, they raise no dust, 
roll easily, do not mark 
floors. Rugged steel 
frames fold in- 
stantly for compact § 
storage. 















This welded steel 
custodial truck car- 
ries all the supplies 
used for school 
maintenance. Com- 
pletely rubber 
bumpered. 





These are only two of the 78 utility 
trucks described in our big catalog. 


School Truck Division 
LINE LEXINGTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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| who work with them in utilizing 


available educational resources. 


| 
| 





Seminar participants will study | 


how their own colleges and com- 
munities can work together, and will 
consider the influence of community 


development on the philosophy, prac- | 
tices, public relations and financing | 


of colleges and universities. 


Co-chairman are Paul L. Essert. 


professor of education and executive 


officer of the Institute, and Herbert | 


Cleveland Col- 


Reserve 


C. Hunsaker, dean, 
Western 
and visiting lecturer in adult educa- 
tion at TC. 

Other local and 


in community development will be 


lege, University, 


national leaders 


guest contributors. 


Carnegie Gives $1.3 Million 
To Finance New Studies 


New YorK—Important new develop- 
ments on the educational scene is one 
goal of grants amounting to $1.3 
million announced recently by the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

America’s student body, the theory 
and practice of general education in 
the U. S., 
science training come within the scope 


and the caliber of Soviet 


of new studies which will be started 
with the philanthropic foundation’s 


aid. 


In announcing a $50,000 grant to | 


the Educational Testing Service of | 


Princeton, N. J., Carnegie Corpora- 
tion reported that this organization, 
the nation’s leading testing agency. 


will conduct a pilot study of ways | 
and means of establishing an annual | 


survey of American students. 

“Data must be collected on an an- 
nual basis, and this data should deal 
not only with sheer numbers of stu- 
dents, but also with their scholastic 
aptitude, achievement and motiva- 
tion,” John W. Gardner, acting Car- 
negie president, declared in com- 
menting on the dramatic rise in 
student population expected in the 
next ten years. 


The new grant is designed to en- 


able Educational Testing Service to | 


| The BREWER-TITCHENER CORPORATION 
CORTLAND, N.Y 


| study how such an annual survey of | 








Chote of F Tose——_—, 









SE-319 
Buy the table that’s STANDARD 


in THOUSANOS 


of Churches, Schools 
Hotels, Institutions 





FOLDING BANQUET TABLE 


Hostess Banquet Tables give you 
more value for your money! 
Strong, durable, good looking 
... yet surprisingly low in cost. 
Built to withstand years of use 
and abuse. 
ALL-STEEL FRAME 
FULLY-BRACED STEEL LEGS 


POSITIVE LOCKING CATCH 
PREVENTS COLLAPSE 


SETS UP, TAKES DOWN QUICKLY 
REGULAR BANQUET HEIGHT 


30” OR 36” WIDTHS; 
6 OR 8 FT. LENGTHS 


6 FT. LENGTH SEATS 8; 
8 FT LENGTH SEATS 10 


SOFT, PLEASING TAUPE COLOR 


BTC TRUCKS AVAILABLE 
for MOVING-STORING 12 TABLES 


Finest-quality PLYWOOD 
Smart, lacquer-finished TAUPLON 
Beautiful, wear-resistant FORMICA 














WRITE TODAY for free 
colorful folders showing 
complete Hostess Table 
and Chair lines. 
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nd *Name of school 

e 
Aire teachers equiremen!® superintendent and 
i: meetin city upon request 


ONE ROW OR ENTIRE BLEACHERS CAN BE EXTENDED FOR USE 


@ NEW IN DESIGN ® BUILT-IN-DESIGN NEVER BEFORE REALIZED IN MECHAN- 
ICAL FOLDING BLEACHERS ® STURDY AND RUGGED ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND 
MODERN DAY USAGE ® SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED @ THE 
MOST DESIRABLE BLEACHERS FOR INDOOR SPECTATOR SEATING ON THE 
MARKET TODAY 


It's the slight slope of the seatboard that makes for an easier sitting position, 
and that’s why all spectators say BERLIN EZ-A-WAY BLEACHERS are comfortable 


bleachers . this in addition to the “stadium seat’ feeling of solid comfort 
Neat appearing, they make an installation that any school can be justly proud 
easy to open and easy to close it's a simple operation 


BERLIN EZ-A-WAY BLEACHERS have no moving parts except the knife braces and 


the wheels bleacher weight is distributed evenly by wheel spacings 
Lag once installed they require no maintenance to keep in operation 


ASK US NOW for the full story . see these new 


. / bleachers before you complete your seating plans for 
W. e the year. Testimonal letters upon request. 


BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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THE NEW 


ow 
SOUNDVIEW 


HAS Galt Ju" 
PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL! 


For Remote Operation from 
any place in the room... 


Before you buy any projector, ask 
for a demonstration of the 500 
‘Watt Soundview PS65F in your 
school. See for yourself. It pro- 
vides every feature any other pro- 
jector can offer plus revolutionary 
“built in” Push-Button Control of 
35mm stripfilm for operation from 
any place in the room. 







You’re 

5 years 
ahead 

with 
Soundview 


¢ Equipped with slide carrier for 
2 x 2 and bantam slides 

¢ Cool as dawn in operation 

¢ Smallest and lightest 500 Watt 
unit in the field 

¢ No other 500 Watt projector com- 


pares for light output, quality and 
value 


Also available, 300 Watt Remote Con- 
trol Soundview Projectors...for 35mm 
stripfilm only and combination 35mm 
stripfilm, 2 x 2 and bantam slides. 


Send coupon now for demonstration 

e 7 . e 7 . 7 . . - . . . e 

AUTOMATIC PROJECTION CORP. 

29 West 35th Street 

New York 18, N.Y 

(0 Please arrange for Soundview demon- 
stration. 





0 Please send full details. 
Name 
Address Zone___State 
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neers as the U. S. give an added ur- 





gency to the study. 

A review of general education as 
the country’s students might be or- practiced by American colleges and 
ganized and administered and what universities is being provided for in 
information it might cover. a $50,000 Corporation 

Carnegie Corporation is also sup- grant to Columbia University. 
porting a study of scientific and en- Carnegie Corporation was estab- 
gineering education ix the Soviet lished in 1911 by the late Andrew 
The recently published fact Carnegie 
that the USSR is currently turning 


out twice as many scientists and engi- 


Carnegie 


Union. ‘for the advancement and 


diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing.” 


Teachers Can Discover, Understand, Influence 
Attitudes in Students, Study Shows 


New YorK—Results of a study by teachers in Springfield, Mo., of the attitudes 


| of their students show that through such observations, teachers can discover 


how good character traits like generosity, responsibility and initiative are 
influenced and can be encouraged in their children. 

Children’s Social Attitudes, recently published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, concludes that such research 
can be carried on successfully, and 
that the teachers found it highly re- 
warding. 


of teaching and to be more receptive 
to reports of research other than they 


It led teachers to perceive their had seen, continues the study. 


children differently, to modify ways. School supervision, viewed as 
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School officials, when you are considering the purchase of items as listed 
below, please check those of particular interest, sign your name and 
address, cut out on dotted lines and mail to us. You will receive immedi- 
ately full information with our complete c atalog, direct factory prices, 
and special discount sheet for educational institutions. 

NO SALESMAN OR DEALER WILL CALL ON YOU 



















































CHECK AND MAIL FOR INFORMATION, CATALOG éD DISCOUNTS 
= wee 
THE MONROE COMPANY, 66 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA - 
Dear Sirs: Please send your latest caté 1log, prices and discounts. I am 
especially interested in those items checked below. 1 
ME A MONROE 
1 — FOLDING KINDERGARTEN ! 
1 / \ “> TABLES . 
I Adjustable | a ieee sad 
MONROE | : ' 1 
! Le » 20-30 inch 
IFOLDING CAFETERIA TABLES A ni : veel | 
I —™ [me 
Da Fain and a 7 aa j 
! 7 — 
| 16 Sizes + i | 
| MONROE MONROE \) ; 
FOLDING UTILITY TABLES FOLDING BENCHES 7 | 
in APPROVED ~ TRUCKS ! 
FOLDING FOR FOLDING \ 
CHAIRS TABLES & CHAIRS ; 
1 
My School 
I Attention 
| Address___— 
City. i 
i State — ee —} 
8 155-66 HM 
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West Senior High School students meet their new Little Giant 6. 


Little Giant expands program of 
Graphic Arts in Illinois High School 


Platen presses once served industry 
and schools as the basic press for teach- 
ing presswork but today, with the pre- 
dominance of the small automatic cyl- 
inders over platens in industry, students 
should be taught on the small cylinder 
press. 


George Brock, Principal of West 





Composing room equipment rounds out graphic 


arts program. 


January, 1955 


Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois, 
backed up his conviction on this phase 
of Graphic Arts Education when he in- 
stalled a new ATF Little Giant 6 in his 
high school. The basis for Mr. Brock’s 
decision was that the Little Giant oper- 
ates on the same horizontal principle 
as all other larger sheet-fed presses ac- 
tually used in industry. 

That’s why the graphic arts training 
and experience West Senior High School 
students are getting is a real introduc- 
tion to modern techniques in printing. 
In addition to their ATF Little Giant, 
the Aurora installation includes a 
power-driven platen, silk screen, com- 
pesing room, and bookbinding equip- 
ment to round out the graphic arts 
program. 

Further information on letterpress, 
offset or other equipment for your in- 
dustrial arts program is available from 
ATF’s Educational Services Depart- 
ment. Please include your name, posi- 
tion and school when writing. 





2 fonts cost less than making 
one small cut to order 


Here are two new fonts of versatile 
decorative spots, designed by the artist 
who introduced the now famous Troyer 
Ornaments. By no means limited to 
“signs of the Zodiac,” they liven up mo- 
notonous jobs, especially when used to 
add a touch of color. 36 and 48 point 
fonts available. 


New graphic arts 
specification folders available 


ole 





Seven new ATF folders give layouts 
plus material and equipment require- 
ments of various sized graphic arts 
classes for junior, senior or vocational 
high schools, trade schools and colleges. 

Plans designed by ATF’s engineering 
service allow for maximum number of 
work stations in any given area. 4” 
scale drawings are available on request. 

Material and equipment require- 
ments are broken down by booklet to 
accommodate classes of 3 to 5, 6 to 10, 
15 to 20, and 20 to 24 students in the 
various school levels. 

Write ATF’s Educational Services 
Department for these helpful folders. 
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TEACHER'S PET 
















MODEL 
10P2-5 


Transcription . 

























Date: 1955 
Name: Califone Model 10P2-5 
Address: Classrooms, U.S. A. 


















































SUBJECT GRADE 
MUSIC APPRECIATION A+ 
SPEECH A+ 
ENGLISH LITERATURE A+ 
HISTORY A+ 
LANGUAGE A+ 












REMARKS: 
Excellent CONDUCT * 
Superior PERFORMANCE * 


utstanding QUALITIES * 
V Eastest Portability... 


Weighs only 20 lbs. 


V Proven Dependability... 


Engineered to rigid requirements 
of a professional instrument. 


V Trae Wigh Fidelity... 


| Equipped with: 

| @ Variable reluctance cartridge 

@ 12” Custom Concert Speaker 

@ Separate tone control for 
treble and bass 


W Maximum Versatility... 


@ 3-speed turntable to play 
7-16" recordings 

@ Mixer control for microphone 
and phonograph 

















































| 
| 
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leadership in experimentation in the 
school itself, is thus an important 
outgrowth of this study, the authors 
report. 

Therefore, the schools play an im- 
portant role in the development of 
children’s characters, determining 
the way they behave toward people 
outside their own families, the study 
continues. 

Authored by Arthur W. Foshay, 
director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University and 
Kenneth D. Wann, associate profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College. 
the report is the result of a two-year 


“action-research”’ project. 


Seventy staff members of the 


| Springfield, Mo., public schools and, 
| three consultants from Tc’s Horace 


Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation participated. 

The chief purpose was to ascertain 
whether teachers could study the 


problem of children’s social attitudes 











One factor adding to child's 
feeling of personal worth in 
Springfield, Mo., is athletic 
prowess, study showed. 


while discharging their regular class- 
room duties. 

For example, how can teachers 
help build initiative; teach responsi- 
bility, generosity and consideration; 
without risking building fraudulent 
attitudes or defeat their own ends, 
the report queries. 

The project found that methods 
for finding answers to these ques- 
tions could be applied by teachers, 
and that learning these methods took 
relatively little time or training. 

The authors strongly stress that 
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AMERICA 








testing laboratory for a school pencil sharpener. 
he experienced educator knows the marks 

of an excellent sharpener as well as those of an 

excellent student. 

It is the combination of quality and ability— 

found to the nth degree in BOSTON KS—that 


GOOD 
REPORT 














Tue classroom is the practical 


@ Ample volume for 1000 students has led so many educators . . . for so many years 


... to specify BOSTON. 

e EFFICIENT—30 hard-steel deep-milled BOSTON SPEED 
CUTTERS cut swiftly and neatly; the BOSTON pencil stop 
prevents waste. 


e RUGGED— non-destructible die-cast frame ...and steel rack 
and cutters... are student-proof against abuse. 


e NEAT —distinctive new gray finish blends with any classroom. 
e ADAPTABLE~— snap guide fits eight sizes of pencils. 


BOSTON 
> i PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Also manufacturers of SPEEDBALL pens and products 












Dept. SE-556 
1041 N. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 











FREE 


Non-ad vertising SCHOOL 
REPORT BOOK on pencil 
sharpener care, selection 
and use in schools. 












Please send FREE illustrated 8-page catalog. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY. 











ZONE__STATE 
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Even 100-mile-an-hour rain cannot penetrate this modern school’s walls, coated entirely 
with water repellent made with Linde silicones. 





Huge school system approves 
water repellents made with LINDE silicones 
for above-grade masonry 


“Invisible Raincoat” 
Protects City’s Schools 


In one of the nation’s largest cities, the above- 
grade exterior brick and concrete of school buildings 
is being coated with water repellents made with 
LINDE Silicones. 

More than thirty of the school system’s close to 
300 older buildings have already been treated. New 
schools are being treated as erected. To date, 
500,000 sq. ft. are done. 

Board of Education maintenance engineers say 
that rain leaks and seepage that once caused costly 


damage to interior plaster, paint, and woodwork, 
have been eliminated. 

Masonry spalling and cracking caused by water 
absorption and freezing have been completely 
stopped. Unsightly efflorescence is a thing of the 
past. And buildings stay cleaner because rain simply 
washes dirt down the walls. 


Why you, too, should specify“ Linde” silicones 


Above-grade masonry water repellents made with LINDE 
silicones mean . . . longer life for concrete and brick . . . 
reduced maintenance inside and out... better appearance. 

More and more architects are specifying masonry water 
repellents made with LINDE silicones. They alone provide 
all these advantages: 


@ Clear and Invisible 

Cause no change in color, no 
shine. 

e One Coat 

For complete water repellency. 
e Penetrating 

Reach correct depth for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 


e No Seepage 


@ Fast-Working 

Dry in 3 hours to complete 
water repellency. 

e Applicable the Year Round 
Can be applied even at 15 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

@ Long Lasting 

Tests indicate dependable serv- 
ice for 10 years! 








Even rain driven 100 miles an 
hour runs right off, yet... 

e@ Non-Sealing and Pressure 
Resistant 

Permits masonry to “breathe.” 





Leaks were serious in this older school, so brick was repointed, then 
coated with silicone repellent. Result: No more problems from moisture. 


LOOK TO P 


FOR SILICONES y 
cnde l 





AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


e Easy to Apply 

Either low-pressure spray or 
brush. 

e@ Can Be Painted Over 

With oil-base paints. 


e CALL OR WRITE LINDE—for the full story on water repellents 
made with LINDE silicones for above-grade masonry, and a list of 
representative suppliers. Address Dept.G-1. 


A DIVISION OF 
NION (¢ 


ARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 





General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Dominion Oxygen Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 


The term “‘Linde” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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(S)... IT NOW! 


Ask for sample and catalog, 
or refer to Section Te/ 2e, 
Sweet's Architectural File. 


BUILT-IN 
HEARING 


Why coddle your eyes—yet neglect your 
ears and irritate your nerves, when you can 


quiet noise and confusion without cost? 


At no cost? Yes, because all other essentials 
of a superior roof deck — textural, insula- 
tive, non-combustible, structural, stable, light 
weight, termite and fungus proof —are in 
Tectum®. Up to 85% of noise and clatter is 
absorbed and quieted by exposed ceilings 
of Tectum Roof Plank or Tile. 


This deck, engineered for modern design, is 
quickly and economically erected in schools, 
churches, hospitals, auditoriums, commer- 


cial and industrial buildings. 


TECTUM DIV. 
ALLIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


R 
ectu rm Dept. #120, 105 S. Sixth St., Newark, Ohio 
Div. 


Send sample and catalog. 


Send sample only. 


The Alliance Manufacturing 


Company 


105 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


NEWARK, OHIO 








Address 
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their conclusions apply to the Spring- 
field school children, and to them 
alone. They gathered no evidence 
that would support the application of 
their conclusions to children every- 
where, although some of the conclu- 
sions might be the same in any 
school. The book emphasizes that 
teachers have to find out these things 
about their own children. 

Having discovered these in detail, 
the teacher is in a position to experi- 
ment, to see whether what she does 
has a desirable effect. 


Teachers, Bldg. Discussed 


At Nat’! Board Meeting 


St. Paut, Minn.—The problems of 
recruitment, selection and salary of 
teachers and of construction, re- 
habilitation and maintenance of 
school buildings received prime at- 
tention at the second annual work 
conference for school board associa- 
tion leaders. 

The meeting, held here recently, 
consisted mainly of eight small group 
meetings, each with chairman, con- 
sultant and recorder studying a 
particular topic. 

Attending the nationwide confer- 
ence were two representatives from 
each state school board association, 
as well as leaders, officers and con- 
sultants in education. 

Leading speakers were Ray C. 
Maul, assistant director, Research 
Division, NEA; Ray L. Hamon, 
chief, school housing section, U. S. 
Office of Education and Samuel M. 
Brownell, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

M. E. Stapley, University of 
Indiana, served as conference co- 
ordinator. 


Texas Study Examines 
School-Parent Relations 


Austin, Texas—Closer relations be- 
tween school and parent “will give 
both a greater assurance that each is 
doing his duty toward the child and 
to society,” reports Franklin Lester 
Elder in Explorations in Parent- 
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SCRUBBING MACHINE —For floors, 

rugs and carpets. Heavy gauge 

steel tank, easily filled, non-spilling. 

Fingertip solution flow and dual- 
purpose safety switch. Balanced 
construction, adjustable handle. 
8 ball bearing gear unit. Capacitor 
motor with sealed bearings, no brushes. 
3-conductor cord. Sizes: 12”, 14”, 16”, 
19” and_ 22”. Attachments for every 
floor maintenance job. 


4 


FLOOR MACHINE — For every type floor work . . . scrub- 

bing, waxing, polishing, troweling, grinding, dry cleaning. 

Same balanced construction and features as Scrubbing 

Machine. Quickly converted to scrubbing machine by 
attaching solution tank and control lever. Five 
models: 12”, 14”, 16”, 19”, 22”. 


EXPLOSION-PROOF FLOOR MACHINE—For mechan- 
ical floor maintenance in hazardous areas without 
danger of fire or explosion. Can be used near and 
e> in combustible material with absolute safety. All 
s ee electrical components are approved by U/L. ch 
sizes: 14” and 16”. Heavy-duty ou 
switch and 40 ft. Neoprene-covered  ““< 
3-conductor cord. 


LITE-12 FLOOR MACHINE—Scrubs, waxes, polishes, steel 
wools all types of floors. Low, balanced construction, effi- Ve 
cient, rugged. Finger-tip lever-operated momentary con- 


tact type switch. Direct ball bearing greaseless gear drive. \ 
\¢ hp AC motor, 30’ cord. Brush diameter 12”. Weighs onl i py 
48 lbs. with brush. Easy on-off attachments, U/L approved. iN — 







~— 


| INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANERS— MCV-214 and MCV- 
= 


220, 10 and 16-gal. capacities. Wet or dry pickup. 
Heavy-duty, portable, quiet, safe, versatile. 1 & Uni- 
versal motor, independent cooling system, electronic 
shutoff prevents flooding, 3-stage turbine, water lift 
minimum 64”. 30’ 3-conductor cable, 2 hp switch, 10’ 
1%” easy-flex white hose, molded rubber ends. 54” 
wand. Standard attachments for floors and upholstery. 
»_. Also available in extra quiet hospital seodieln. 


y 












MCV-255 INDUSTRIAL VACUUM— For 
big cleaning jobs. 50-gal. capacity. 
Minimum water lift 80”. 144 hp Uni- 
versal motor, independent cooling. 
Electronic shutoff vents flooding. 
30’ 3-conductor cord. 3-wheel rubber- 
tired dolly. 54” wand, 15’ 144” flexible hose. 
Wet or dry pickup. Standard attachments: 
1G Seer tool, shoe plate, and 5” upholstery 
tool. 






D-100 VACUUM CLEANER — Wet or dry Rickup. power- 
ful, portable. Weighs only 29 lbs. Maximum 66” 
water lift. Long-life precision ball bearings. i hp 
Universal! motor. Suction created by 2-stage turbine. 


en 


I » Overflow safety fuse. Tank capacity 34 gals. wet or 
& =\ 14 bushel dry material. Full line of attach- 
GH . 2 ments. 


F-300 VAC-BLOWER — All-purpose industrial vacuum 
cleaner and a powerful blower. 16 lb. detachable power 
head and dust bag for portable blowing or vacuuming. 
10-gal. steel tank, 1 hp. AC-DC motor. 43” maximum 
water lift. Complete unit weighs only 50 lbs. Easily 
portable, wet or dry pickup. Attachments for every 
cleaning job. 





( ADD-A-TANK— Adapts industrial vacuum cleaner for 
S=-—+x._ _ heavy_volume pickup. Fits any 30-gal. or smaller ash- 

‘ can. For cleaning boiler flues, fire boxes, chimneys, 
milling machinery, grain elevator pits, all hazardous 
areas. 





E-200 VACUUM CLEANER — Medium priced all-purpose 
industrial vacuum cleaner. 4% hp. AC-DC 115V motor 
with long-life precision ball bearings. Suction created 
by 2-stage turbine. 45” maximum water lift. Tank 
capacity 10 gals. wet, 144 bushels dry. Highly port- 
—_ eighs 48 lbs. Attachments for every cleaning 
job. 



















HOW TO SELECT THE MACHINE 
TO FIT YOUR FLOOR AREA 


For economy and efficiency, here is a 
guide to selecting the proper size floor 
machine with respect to area. 





MC-12 
Brush Area 
is 113 
sq. in 


Floor Area 
to 
2,000 sq. ft. 







Brush Area 

















MC-22 
Brush Area 


MC-19 
Brush Area 
is 283 

$q. in. 


MC-16 
Brush Area 
is 201 
$q. in. 





MC-14 


is 380 


is 154 sq. in 


$q. in. 





Floor Area Floor Area Floor Area Floor Area 
2,000 to 5,000 to 10,000 to 20,000 
5,000 sq. ft. 10,000 sq. ft. 20,000 sq. ft. and over 








MULTI-CLEAN TESTED AND PROVED FLOOR FINISHES 


WATERPROOF WAX — Provides last- 
ing beauty, longer wear for all 
types of floors. Excellent anti-slip 
qualities. U/L approved. Carnau- 
ba base, self-polishing, water 
emulsion wax. Resists scuffing, 
won’t crack, chip, flake, water- 
spot or discolor. Also available 
with special anti-slip formula. 


LIQUID SPIRIT WAX—For sealed 





CONCRETE PRESERVER — (Bakelite 
Base). Provides tough, sanitary, 
colorful finish and longer life to 
new or old concrete. Prevents 
dusting. High resistance to abra- 
sion, water, grease, oils, alkali and 
soap. Especially recommended 
where petroleum spillage occurs. 
Colors: maroon, tile red, brown, 
green, gray, light gray, natural. 


lasting. Seals the pores, prevents 
chipping and corrosion. Resists 
water, acids, alkalies, soaps, 
grease and solvents. Anti-slip U/L 
tested and approved. 


FLOOR DRESSING — with active 
germiciae. Cleans, polishes, dis- 
infects all types of floors. May be 
used on all wood, terrazzo and 
concrete floors, on waxed or treat- 





surfaces. Cleans and waxes in one 
operation. Combination of veget- 
able and mineral waxes reinforced 
with special resins. Produces hard, 
flexible, easily cleaned surface. 
Adds life and lustre to all floors 
except asphalt and rubber. Choice 
of maroon, tile red, brown, green, 
gray, natural and colorless. 


SUPER SAFETY CLEANER With 
HCP (high cleaning power). Lifts 
stubborn dirt and grime off floors 
quickly, holds it in suspension for 
easy removal. as coconut oil 
base. Safe for all floors. Cleans per- 
fectly in hardest water. Contains 
minimum soap solids of 26 %. Goes 
twice as far as ordinary cleaners. 
Can be mixed to remove wax. 


WAX REMOVER — Safe for all floors. 
Cleans floor and removes wax 
buildups. Odorless, non-toxic, 
non-inflammable. Easy, quick, 
inexpensive to use. Contains 
powerful emulsifying agent that 
works in 10 to 15 minutes. 


BLUE BLAZES CLEANER — Concen- 
trated synthetic cleaner for all 
floors. Cleans completely in hard 
or soft, hot or ona water. Cleans 
quickly, efficiently with a mini- 
mum of scrubbing. 


MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 


January, 1955 


REMOVOIL — A Solvent Cleaner and 
Degreaser. Makes oil-soaked floors 
look like new. Non-explosive, 
non-toxic. Removes rubber burns 
from gym floors. Degreases all 
kinds of metal and alloys. Protects 
against rust and corrosion. Easy 
to use, highly concentrated. 


SEAL AND VARNISH STRIPPER — 
Removes finish from wood, con- 
crete or terrazzo. Easy to apply, 
requires no after-wash. Non- 
Laosmable. Lifts old finish in 30 
to 40 minutes. Won't raise grain 
in wood or harm basic floor ma- 
terials. 


CONCRETE HARDENER AND ETCHER 
—Cleans, etches, hardens, dust- 
proofs. Assures even etching on 
all concrete surfaces to be sealed. 
Gives longer life, extra strength 
to floors. 


NEO-DRY CONCRETE SEALER—(Rub- 
ber Base). Beautifully colors con- 
crete floor surfaces. Fast-drying, 
easy to apply, prevents dusting 
and chipping. Highly resistant to 
alkali and other corrosive agents. 
Colors: Tile red, brown, gray, light 
gray, green, white, black, natural. 


ASPHALT TILE PRESERVER — Pene- 
trates and seals in one application. 
Preserves beauty of new tile, re- 
vives color and finish on old, faded 
floors. Resists grease, water, soaps, 
alkalies. Ready for traffic in 20 
minutes. Anti-slip material U/L 
approved 


FLOR-TREAT— Protects and seals 
all types of floors. Dries to a tough, 
good-looking finish in less than 
an hour. Recommended for light, 
colored or white asphalt tile. Will 
not yellow the floor. 


TERRAZZO SEALER —One-coat ap- 
plication brings out natural beau- 
ty and vivid terrazzo colors. Long- 


T MULTI-CLEAN PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. SE-15, 2277 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn, 


| Sure, I'd like a free copy of the 44-page Handbook “Your Floors and How to Main- 


tain Them;" also information on: 


0 Wood, Terrazzo, 


| City 


mapacchenesdpeemmbdnmenmieiinemmnanianninnl 


Concrete, 


ed linoleum, asphalt or rubber tile 


PENETRATING SEALER — Polymer 
ized for greater penetration and 
tnaorough sub-surface sealing of 
all wood floors. Protects against 
wear, moisture, dirt. Stands up in 
heavy traffic. Lowers floor main- 
tenance costs. Approved by U/L 
and Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association. 


GYM FINISH — Provides hard, dur- 
able, easily cleaned high gloss 
surface, impervious to rubber 
burns. Assures fast, non-slippery 
footing. Meets specifications of 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n and 
approved by U/L. 




























Asphalt tile, or__ — 


Address 


Zone State 
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These “Pree Booklets — 


“COMPARATIVE COSTS of 
Walls, Partitions, Roofs for 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS” 


AAud 


“SCHOOL BUILDINGS Your 
Tax Dollars Can Afford” show 
that you will get more school 
facility for your tax dollar when 
you build one-story SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS of WOOD 
without sacrifice of safety, 
comfort, beauty, and longevity 
of service. 


Send for these 
FREE 


booklets 
TODAY 


SX-155 
TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1319 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send FREE copy of 
“Comparative Costs of Walls, 
Partitions, Roofs for School Build- 
ings’ and ‘School Buildings Your 
Tax Dollar Can Afford." 








School Relations, new University of 
Texas Bureau of Laboratory Schools 
publication, 

Dr. Elder had two purposes in un- 
dertaking the project, conducted at 
Austin’s Casis Elementary School, 
which also serves as a special center 
for University research and demon- 
stration in elementary education. 

lL. to determine on what phases of 
the school program parents want in- 
formation 

2. to learn what methods of pre- 
senting this information parents feel 
most helpful 

“This study may suggest tech- 
niques usable by others but the find- 
ings themselves are likely to be repre- 
sentative only for comparable popu- 
lation groups similarly situated,” he 
emphasizes. 


Penmanship Swirls & Whirls 
“A Thing of the Past’ 


Cuicaco—Old fashioned handwrit- 
ing techniques, employing iron point 
pens and penholders, ink wells and 
practice circles and swirls, which 
“have fallen far short of our social 
and economic needs,” have been re- 
placed by more functional instru- 
ments and methods. 


Col. Clarence Lineberger, chair- 


man, Chicago Board of Education | 
handwriting curriculum, told a busi- 


ness meeting here that new penman- 





ship techniques begin in the first and 
second grades with manuscript or 
printed letters. They are followed by 
the cursive system of writing, intro- 
duced in the third grade. 


This method, according to Col. | 


Lineberger, a few years ago cost 


many school administrators their 
jobs. Today it has become more ac- 
ceptable because of greater under- 


standing among parents that fancy 





SE-338 


iMyh 


16mm. PROJECTORS 


mH 


CONSIDER 
SERVICE 
When Buying 


The DeVrylite is the finest 16mm. projector 
on the market. Your selection of the DeVrylite 
is justified by every comparison of quality- 
built features. It is designed and built for 
long trouble-free service. 


And speaking of service, you'll need a 
minimum of it with a DeVrylite projector. If 
you ever do need service, though, you'll find 
that Technical Service, Inc., has the finest 
service organization available. Prompt de- 
livery of parts and immediate service by 
highly skilled technicians are always assured. 


DeVrylite projectors are designed so that 
owners can make most of the service adjust- 
ments—if and when required. Lamps, ampli- 
fier and all mechanical parts are conveniently 
located for easy service without any special 
tools. 


So, when buying a 16mm. projector, consider 
service. Select one that requires a minimum of 
service, that is easy for the user to adjust and 
that has a fine nationwide service organiza- 
tion. By all standards of performance and 
service, DeVrylite will continue to be your 
best buy—now and in the future. A new 
brochure offers you complete details. Write 
for your copy today. It's free. Dept. E 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


INCORPORATED 


30865 FIVE MILE ROAD - Livonia, Mich. 
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READY ... THE COMPLETE 


NEW LINE OF NATIONAL’S 














Note These Features: 
s 








January, 1955 


Seamless steel tubular legs, 
1¥4-in, O. D. 

Legs double-braced, welded 
to 1-in. pivot bar. 

One-piece channel frame with 
snag-free corners. 

Flush underside sealed with 
plastic backing sheet — sani- 
tary, vermin-proof. 
Wynene Sockettes on 
prevent marring floors. 
All metal parts in baked beige 
enamel. 


legs 


FOLDING TABLES 





Surfaced with o 


NEVAMAR 


or Masonite and Plywood Tops J 





Here are folding tables that have been designed with 
entirely new, distinctive features. They’re heavier, 
sturdier . . . built for maximum strength and rigidity. 
They provide for ease of handling, convenient stacking 
and comfortable seating. Unusually simple to operate, 
they can be quickly set up and taken down by one 
person. Legs lock automatically . . . can’t fold 
accidentally. Special locking arrangement prevents 
sliding when stacked. And they’re made with perfectly 
balanced, Nevamar surfaced Natcolite tops . . . or 
with Masonite and plywood tops, and all with Wynene 
shockproof edges. Sizes for every purpose. 


Write for complete information. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Div. of National Store Fixture Co., 


Inc ODENTON, MARYLAND 


REI! 


—IT’S FOLDED! 


And it’s child’s play with 


the chair with the easy 


ONE FINGER 
FOLDING ACTION! 


Swift! Smooth! Safe! Samsonite’s im- 
proved folding action lessens “set-up” 
time. And because these remarkable 
chairs fold so compactly, they save stor- 
age space! No wonder Samsonite is the 
first choice of seating experts! 

Only Samsonite gives you all these 
EXTRAS AT NO EXTRA COST! -e 
Tubular steel construction * Safety- 
Guard Hinges * Compact storing « 
“Automobile” finish * Bonderized to 
resist rust ¢ Posture-Curved Comfort « 
Won't tilt or wobble * Low in cost. 


SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES from your Samsonite 
Distributor; or write us. Ask for our new Free 
booklet: “How to Save Money on Public Seating.” 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE CHAIR on your letterhead. 
Try it, test it. No obligation. 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL WAYDER BROS. IN 
on the back of your Samsonite 


folding chairs, It | 
identifies a genuine FOLDING CHAIR 
Samsonite chair. PETRONT . DENVER PITTSBURG 


Samsonite 





SE-342 


| Bar 


SAMSONITE 
ALL-STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIR 
Six smart colors. 
Model #2600 


SAMSONITE UPHOLSTERED FOLDING 
CHAIR. Buoyantly padded seat cov- 
ered with rich, rugged Samsontex 
vinvl—S0% sturdier than usual 
vinyls! Model #2700. 


NEW SAMSONITE BANQUET TABLE 
sets up in seconds, folds to only 
24” thin! Safe —legs lock open! 
Masonite or Lifetime-Plastic tops. 
6 ft. (#4600); 8 ft. (#4800) lengths. 


_.the folding furniture thar’s Strongest...lasts longest! 


SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION, DEPT. F-3, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage 
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Card Tables and Chairs f 


or the Home Classroom Furniture 


| 


SPOTLIGHT 





scrolls are not functional, and are 
“a thing of the past,” he said. 

Col. Lineberger declared that a 
survey of 106 large-city schools in 
the United States showed that this 
method is considered the most effec- 
tive means of stepping up the tempo 
of teaching handwriting. 


New Edition Published 
Of Children’s Bibliography 


WasHINGTON—The lastest edition of 
Bibliography of Books for Children, 
published by the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
lists over a thousand titles, including 
old favorites and recommended books 
published through April 1954. 
Copies are available for $1.25 from 
ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St. N. W., 


Washington 5. 


State Colleges Free Smaller 
Ones of Total Responsibility 


CLAREMONT, CALir.—‘Laudable ex- 
tension of tax-supported education” 
has freed independent institutions 
from the total responsibility they felt 
in their earlier days to provide high- 
er education in their own localities, 
E. Wilson Lyon, president, Pomona 
College declared recently. 

“They are free to give that type 
of education which accords best with 
their own character, or which can 
not be done as well in state-supported 


institutions,” he added. 


Conference Calendar 


JANUARY 


24-29, Annual Reading Institute, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 
“Phonics and Relatec Word Per- 
ception Skills.” 


FEBRUARY 


19-23, Thirty-ninth 
vention, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


23-25, Joint Meeting of 4 United 
Business Education Association 
Divisions: Research Foundation 


Annual Con- 
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How Owens-Illinois 
Glass Block* solved 
a maintenance 
problem while 


providing better light 





ITH PANELS of glass block, day- 

light is directed upward and 
diffused over all parts of the school- 
room all day long. The combination 
of light-directing glass block and 
vision strip keep brightness at 
comfortable levels, provide vision 
and ventilation. Excessive glare and 
harsh contrasts are eliminated. 














The Willard School, Highland Park, Michigan, is typical 
of many school buildings faced with worn-out window 
sash, Continual, expensive maintenance of the old sash 
did not provide proper protection from wintry blasts. 














Sash replacement began in 1951 with Owens-Illinois 
light-directing glass block. Now maintenance costs 
are practically eliminated. Glass block won't rust, rot 
or corrode... are hard to break. 









F YOU ARE in the process of 
| Been old structures, 
or building new ones, don't 
overlook the positive advantages 





—maintenance economies; 














windows needed constant, expensive 
maintenance ... did not provide health- ciently and daylight so effectively, heat- 
ful daylighting throughout classrooms. 


OLD NEW 


panels of glass block insulate so effi- 





OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owens-ILLINOIS 


AN (1) PRODUCT 








ing and lighting costs are cut. 












better seeing conditions—that 
panels of glass block bring. 
For complete information write 
Kimble Glass Company, 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois, 
Dept. SE-1, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





*Formerly known as INSULUX 





GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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aridge 


Provides all needs in 


CHALKBOARDS 


and BULLETIN BOARDS 
The Record shows... 


Claridge pioneered a phenomenal 
number of Chalkboard FIRSTS!... 
new improvements now nearly all 
adopted by the Industry. This quest 
for better materials and manufactur- 
ing continues... helping further to 
make CLARIDGE a distinguished 
name in the field. Hundreds of Ar- 
chitects and School Administrators 
know, respect, and enthusiastically 
recommend CLARIDGE Chalk- 
boards as the finest. 

When new buildings or replace- 
ments bring chalkboard needs, 
remember: 


CLARIDGE can meet your 
most exacting requirements 
GRAPHOLITE . . low price, good quality. 
STRUCTOPLATE . . fine performance all 
conditions, all types of buildings. 
DURACITE . . 100 years performance un- 

der average use. 
ASBESTOCITE.. most revolutionary 
cement asbestos chalkboard in 25 
years! 
VITRACITE .. vitreous porcelain enamel 
steel chalkboard, guaranteed for life 
of any building. 


% We like fo write ow 


CLARIDGE 


chalkboards’ 


Send today for 
Catalog 55 with complete information 
on chalkboards, bulletin boards, and 
aluminum trim. 


CLARIDGE PRODUCTS & EQUIPMENT INC. 


6735 N. OLMSTED AVE. @ CHICAGO 31, ILL. 


CALENDAR 





of the United Business Education, 
Administrators Division of 
UBEA, National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training _ Insti- 
tutions, and U. S. Chapter of 
International Society for Business 
Education, NEA, Chicago. 


24-26, Annual Meeting, American 
Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, NEA, Chicago. 


26-March 2, Regional Convention, 
American Association of School 
Administrators, NEA, St. Louis. 


26-March 2, Annual Meeting of the 
Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, St. Louis. 


28-March 2, Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion, Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago. 


MARCH 


6-10, Tenth Annual Convention, As- 
sociation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 
Chicago. 


12-16, Regional Convention, Ameri- 
can Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA, Denver. 


16-19, Annual Meeting, NEA De. 
partment of Elementary School 
Principals, Chicago. 


24-26, Third National Cenvention, 
National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, NEA, Cincinnati. 


APRIL 


1-4, National Convention, National 
Association of Deans of Women, 
NEA, Chicago. 


2-6, Regional Convention, Ameri 
ean Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA, Cleveland. 


10-16, International Conference, In- 

ternational Council for Excep- 
tional Children, NEA, Long 
Beach, California. 


11-16, Third National Conference, 
National Art Education Associa- 
tion, NEA, Cleveland. 


18-22, National Convention, Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual Instruction, 


NEA, Los Angeles. 


26-30, National Convention, Ameri- 
ean Industrial Arts Association, 
NEA, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JUNE 

12-14, Annual Meeting, Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America, spon- 
sored by the United Business 
Education Association, NEA, Chi- 
cago. 


13-16, Nineteenth Annual National 
Conference, National Association 
of Student Councils and National 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA, Ardmore, Penn- 
sylvania. 


SE-368 





80000 


answers 


to school cafeteria 


budget problems 


180,000 


ARROWHEAD 


Cafeteria Trays 


in use in schools 
across the country... 
giving extra service 
at minimum cost! 


BNo chipping! No breaking! 
Serve a whole meal in one unit. 
BStack easily. Wash easily. 

BLight in weight. Save labor. 


BScientifically designed of 
Melmac plastic in 5 pastel colors. 


Write for catalog of the complete 
ARROWHEAD and EFFICIENCY dinner- 
ware lines, including the special 


cafeteria compartment plate 


Dept. SE-155 
international molded plastics, inc. 


cleveland 9, ohio 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 





Designed for you and your pupils 
...a new kind of electric typewriter 


You and how you teach helped determine the design 
of this new electric typewriter. It was engineered for 
you and for your pupils. For example: 


Speed-flo Keyboard. The pupil discovers that the 
touch is smoother and more responsive than that found 
on any electric typewriter yet designed. It is faster, yet 
completely under the typist’s control. 

Quiet Carriage Return Mechanism. Royal’s new Quiet 
Return Mechanism is the quietest, smoothest, and 
fastest of any in the field. Carriage return technique is 
consequently simplified and speeded up. 


Foolproof Repeat Keys. Underscore . . . make hyphens 
. . space backward or forward automatically—just by 
holding down the right key. The pupil can’t make a 


RUYAL 


STANDARD + ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Royal Typewriter Company 
Division of Royal McBee Corporation 


January, 1955 


mistake, because these repeat keys are independent of 
the regular keys. 


Instant Space-Up Key. Wherever she is in a line, she 
just touches this bar and instantly gets as many spaces 
up on the sheet as needed without returning the car- 
riage to the original margin. Increased production 
results. 

Line Meter. This page-end indicator is simple to set 
and completely dependable. Takes almost no time to 
teach its use. 


CLIP COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., School Department 
2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange for a demonstration of the 
new Royal Electric in my classes without obligation. 


Name 
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To debate on China? 
By the Tomb of the 
Soldier in Arlington National Ceme- 


Unknown 


tery, inscribed under the dome in the 


nearby marble amphitheater, are 
these words by George Washington: 

“When we assumed the soldier we 
did not lay aside the citizen.” The 
capital city is in a debate over 
whether these words are true. 

It all came about innocently enough 
when the Speech Association of 
America selected the topic of the 
inter-collegiate debates for the cur- 
rent year. After a poll on subject 
such as agricultural price supports, 
U. S. anti-Communist leadership in 
southeast Asia, outlawing of the U. S. 
Communist Party, government sub- 
sidy of higher education of “superior 
students” and Red China 
tion, the latter topic won. 


recogni- 


The higher institutions which en- 
gage in this annual forensic foray 
were assigned the question, “Re- 
solved: That the United States should 
extend diplomatic recognition to the 
Communist Government of China.” 

No excited reaction occurred un- 
til the debate topic was referred to 
the Pentagon for approval by the 
executive officers of the service 
academies at Annapolis and West 
Point. From this bastion came an 
unqualified “No.” 

Ironically enough, the refusal to 
permit the middies and cadets to de- 
bate this question came upon the 
heels of a White House press con- 
President Eisen- 
hower had deplored the 


ference in which 
“anti-in- 
tellectual trend . . . which applies it- 
self in hostility to . . . ideas.” 

The President had said that when 
a people became so frightened of new 
ideas that they couldn’t discuss them, 
they were getting frightened of them- 
selves. 

The Pentagon officials and service 
academy executives based their de- 


cision on the benefits they felt Com- 
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news from the Capital affecting education 


munists would get propaganda-wise, 
by quoting cadets and midshipmen 
debaters who opposed a_ position 
already taken by the United States. 

Educators from the states expressed 
complete understanding of the ban. 
Among them, Harlan Hatcher, presi- 
dent, University of Michigan, ad- 
mitted that the order emanating from 
the service institutions would be in- 
credible if applied to a civilian 
school. but he said “you must con- 
sider that the subject is extremely 
sensitive and the students involved 
are military personnel.” 

From the Hill, several Senators 
favored allowing the service men to 
debate the Red China subject. Among 
them were Senator Allen J. Ellender, 
(D.-La.) and Henry C. 
(R.-Idaho). 

From Catholic schools came the 


Dworshak 


opinion that the subject was not 
“immoral to debate,” calling atten- 
tion to the fact that if a resolution 
to recognize Red China were intro- 
duced in Congress and got to the 
floor, somebody would have to de- 
bate it. 
Meanwhile, the 
Speech Association of America pro- 
mised to re-study the debate topic 
chosen, but felt that there would 
be no change. A few civilian colleges 
banned the topic or announced that 
they would restrict their participants 
in inter-collegiate debates to the 
negative side of the question. 
Thus, academic freedom suddenly 
emerged once more from the ivy 
towers and hit the headlines. 


Briefs are filed 


Again integration of the races in 
the public schools and colleges be- 
came a widely discussed topic as 
the November 15 deadline arrived 
for filing briefs to be presented at 
the Supreme Court hearings. 

When the Court handed down the 


decision on May 17 that separation 


officials of the } 


of the races in public schools and 
colleges was un-Constitutional, it 
December date for 


further hearings, after which decrees 


set the early 


would indicate the manner and rate 
of racial integration. 

The hearings have been postponed 
because of the death of Justice Jack- 
son. No new date has been set, but 
hearings are not expected until the 
next Congress convenes. 

The U. S. Justice Department filed 
a brief adhering to Administration 
policy, in which it asked for local 
control over desegregation by the 
Federal district courts. 

Nine states, or political segments 
thereof, and the District of Columbia 
also filed briefs. 

The Virginia brief came from the 
eastern from 
Prince Edward county school board, 


district, specifically 
following the conclusion of mara- 
thon 
state commission in Richmond. 


hearings held by a_ special 

Both viewpoints were presented 
at the hearing, but the brief coming 
in from Virginia stated that “the 
people of many sections of Virginia 
have stated forthrightly that they 
will not consent to compulsory in- 
tegration of the races in the public 
schools. Neither Court decree nor 
executive order can enforce in those 
sections a result so basically opposed 
by a united majority.” 

While the general theme of the 
briefs filed was opposition to hurried 
action, the appellants from Prince 
Edward county declared “much of 
the opposition to forthright desegre- 
gation does not truly rest on any 
theory that it is better to accomplish 
it gradually. 

“In considerable part such 
opposition stems from the desire 
that desegregation be not undertaken 
at all.” 

North Carolina objects strenuously 
to haste. The brief from that state 
says that “from all information avail- 
able, an attempt to compel the inter- 
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Your survey comes bound in this ‘ deca aS 
Modern Floor Treatment Manual “ wooo FLOOR 
with product sheets and specifi- 

cations to fit individual needs. 


* compiled especially for You... 


to answer your questions 


on particular floor treatments 


Grom Survey to Sewice... “On Your Staff... Not Your Payroll” 


A Hillyard floor treatment A qualified trained floor ‘“Maintaineer” 
plan can mean real savings to will make your survey. Half a century of 


you. experience and leadership stands back of 


his recommendations. 
After a complete survey of your floors a rec- 


ommendation will be presented to you. SEND THIS COUPON FOR A FREE 


' SURVEY—NO OBLIGATION 
You'll find a Hillyard survey can bring benefits 


of labor and materials savings. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
There’s no cost—No obligation. St. Joseph, Missouri 


> 


Please have your Maintaineer ® call and make a survey 


Proprietary Chemists of my floors. 
Since 1907 


Name 


SURI NONs...n enced nleinienintnninis sige sumisecaiininacuenemeiimaial 

ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Branches and Warehouse 
Stocks in Principal Cities 


Address 
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End Tedious 
laKelilomLolaalil-p 
Counting, 
Wrapping! 


Sort, count and wrap coins for 
deposit 15 times faster than 
by hand. Do the job mechani- 
cally with KLOPP time-tested 
machines. These machines are 
priced so you can afford the 
convenience they offer. 


coins per minute and 
wraps for deposit. 


1,000 coins per minute. 


For greater accuracy and 
because of teacher shortage 
many schools are now using 
Klopp machines, for sorting, 
counting and wrapping lunch 
room and special event col- 
lections. 


Machines will be shipped on 
free trial if desired. 


KLOPP tncineerinc, nc. 


35551 SCHOOLCRAFT RD. 
LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 


Please send prices and data on Klopp 
machines. 


School 
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mixture of the races in the public 
schools of North Carolina forthright- 


ly would result in such violent op- | 


position as to endanger the continued 
existence of the schools.” 


The North Carolina brief also asks 
that the “greatest possible latitude be | 
given to the district judges in con- | 

_ ducting subsequent hearings and in | 


drafting final decrees if any of the 
| objectives sought by this court’s de- 


| cision are to be obtained.” 


Texas—separation, 
not discrimination 


While Texas 


that there is no discrimination on the 


expresses the view 


part of the state of Texas in adminis- 
tering its public school system, rather 
separation of the races, its brief says 


that “a period of orderly transition 


will assure that a decree will meet 
with no more than passive resistance 
from the people.” 

The Kansas brief states that there 
will be little difficulty in conforming 
to the Supreme Court decision be- 
cause “. . . the practice of segrega- 
tion in public education has never 
been widespread among the com- 
munities of the state.” 

Arkansas will contend that “a de- 
cree of this Court ordering immedi- 
would have a 
most disastrous effect upon the pub- 


ate integration 


lic school system of Arkansas. Like- 
wise, it would most seriously disrupt 
the efforts of leaders of both races in 
solving the racial problems in Arkan- 


sas in all its various aspects.” 


Oklahoma asks 
time to adjust 


Oklahoma also insisted upon time 


because the “structure for maintain- 
ing public schools is grounded in 
constitutional and 


statutory provi- 


sions of long standing—the uproot- 
ing of which, in an effort to con- 
form, will take time to solve.” 
The Florida brief includes the 
optimistic statement that “there is 
some reason to believe that segre- 
gated schools can be ended in Florida 
in an equitable manner without dis- 


rupting the school system itself, but | 


SE-355 


for Very Careful Buyers 


a 
CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


- BEST BY 
oMPARISON 


MODEL 70 00 
COMPLETE ONLY $195 1: 


Compare the Price ... 


The Conqueror is the best in the field, at a 
price far lower than comparable machines. 


Compare the Features .. . 


The Conqueror has all the better features 
for better duplicating built-in to make 
every job a pleasure, including: Raise-and- 
Lower Control... New Fluid Control 
... Visible Reset Counter .. . Visible 
Fluid Supply .. . Adjustable Pressure 
Control . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


Now you can print 120 or more copies per 
minute, of anything typed, written, drawn, 
traced or ruled on the master. You can 
print on cardstock or newsprint on sizes 
from postcards to 9 x 14 inches. No ink or 
mess . . . any inexperienced person can 
become an efficient operator the first time. 
It’s been said after operating The Con- 
queror: “The time has come when a dupli- 
cating job is no longer a job, but o very 
pleasant interlude in a day’s work.” 

See for yourself ... write today for 
informative booklet. 

Sold by Leading School Supply Dealers 
We will also send you information on the 
new Conqueror Model 76 . . . Spirit of ‘76 
automatic electric duplicator which mokes 
duplicating a push-button operation. 


WRITE TODAY!! 


THE CORPORATION 


1866 S. KOSTNER AVE. 
CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


Quality Duplieators and Supplies Since 1903 
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MODEL V-45 
FAN COOLED 


A POWERHOUSE for Single Frame Filmstrips 


Projects brilliant images even in lighted class- Equipped with 5” Luxtar f/3.5 coated, color cor- 
rooms. Cool as a crisp breeze after hours of use. rected, Anastigmat, professional lens. 3” and 7” 
No corners were cut to give you this new VIEWLEX professional lenses are also available. 
POWERHOUSE PROJECTOR built with the same 

VIEWLEX precision and craftsmanship which is 

traditional with all VIEWLEX PROJECTORS. 


Write Dept.S-5 for descriptive literature 
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ECONOMICAL ¢ FIREPROOF ; FUNCTIONAL 
METALAB Lelstattia 


Aut SCHOOLS 


The design and planning of rooms 
and equipment for new school pro- 
jects is an important responsibility to 
school administrators and architects. 
It is also a challenge to get the most 
and the best for the funds expended. 
Let METALAB be your equipment 
specialist. 













































THE Medete TREND 


Your METALAB laboratories will be 
as outstanding a part of your pro- 
ject as the building structure itself. 
This fireproof, corrosion-resistant, 
economical equipment is highly func- 
tional and completely safe — a per- 
manent investment which enhances 
your entire institution. 











Write for your FREE illustrated METALA8 Catalog covering specifications and 
information of our laboratory equipment and furniture. METALAB Sales En- 
gineering Service is available without obligation. 


METALAB GSfuegemenc Coy. 


242 DUFFY AVE., HICKSVILLE, L. I., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


[] Please send a copy of your new 180-page Catalog 4B. 
[) Please send condensed Educational Catalog EC-2. 


Name Title 





Institution 








Address 





City Zone State 
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there is no reason to believe that 
this can be accomplished hur- 
viedig 3 5” 

In the meantime, the validity of a 
school bond issue in Manitee County, 
Florida, has been challenged on the 
ground that it would provide build- 
ings for a system of schools which 
the Florida constitution forbids. 
While the Court held the bonds to be 


valid, a minority opinion was offered. 


Dela. claims 
good results 


Delaware states in its brief that 
“partial desegregation has progressed 
satisfactorily in all but one of the 
districts where it has been under- 
taken,” although the document calls 
attention to the fact that there is 
strong opposition to immediate de- 
segregation in the lower part of the 
state. 

Maryland signifies optimism: “As 
a matter of fact . . . school segrega- 
tion has been well on its way out 
long before this Court acted in the 
present case.” However, it protests 
that “little children of any race be 
used as guinea pigs in experiments 
to support or destroy anyone’s social 
theories. ‘ 


S. C. chides court 
on powers 

South Carolina chides the action 
of the Supreme Court in ignoring 
the division of functions and respon- 
sibilities inherent in our system of 
government, “which does not war- 
rant the judiciary in assuming that 
the legislative and administrative 
branches of state government are 
incapable of undertaking the solu- 
tion of the problems confronting 
them under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

The brief from the District of Co- 
lumbia acknowledges the decision 
and indicates that attempts have been 
made to conform to it. The local 
press reports that the white pupil 
enrollment in the District schools 
dropped this year 7.6 percent, while 
Negro enrollment increased 8.4 per- 
cent. 
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Here’s a steel panel roof with an acoustical treatment built right in . . . 


WHAT COULD 
MAKE MORE 
SENSE? 


If you’re looking for a really practical acoustical 
treatment for your new classrooms, gym or audi- 
torium, look no further! For these Fenestra* 
Acoustical-Structural Building Panels form a beau- 
tifully finished structural ceiling, noncombustible 
acoustical treatment and a joist-system support for 
finished roofing—a/l in one! 

No acoustical material has to be pasted on the 
ceiling surface. You pay no bills for special trades 
or extra labor. Maintenance washing or painting 
won't affect the acoustical efficiency. Bumps or 
knocks can’t hurt this ceiling. And if your building 
has a second floor, your Fenestra ceiling forms a 
strong solid subfloor for rooms above. 





























O 








This combination acoustical-structural ceiling 
goes up fast. The panels lock together simply and 
quickly, saving days of labor, giving you substantial 
cost savings. To see how much sense it makes in 
the building you're planning call your Fenestra 
Representative. And do it before your plans are on 
paper! Or write to Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. SE-1, 3431 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 

* Trademark 
METAL 
Fonestra | BUILDING 
PANELS 
Architectural, Residential and Industrial Windows « 
Electrifloort 


Metal Building Panels 
Hollow Metal Swing and Slide Doors ¢ Roof Deck 
t® 


i 


=i 


£ 


PANELS are laid over the rigid steel frame 
during course of erection. It’s a construction 
method that really pays off. Be sure to inves- 
tigate before you plan your next building! 


ACOUSTICAL PANELS in Willard Ele- 
mentary School, Willard, Mo. Architect: |. Dale 
Allmon, Springfield, Mo. Contractor: DeWitt 
Construction Co., Springfield. 


ANOTHER INSTALLATION at Converse 
County High School, Douglas, Wy. Architect: 
Hitchcock & Hitchcock, Laramie, Wy. Contractor: 
Speigelberg Lumber & Building Co., Douglas. 
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3. 090 SYSTEM 
OF CAFETERIA SEATING 


SICO tables are 7 times as fast to fold or unfold as ordinary 
folding tables and chairs. One person can set up a lunchroom 


. or change it back into a gym floor, dance floor or class 


ANY room... within minutes! 


As a result, SICO tables quickly add “‘another room” to your 
ROOM school without adding a penny in new construction. 
SICO tables keep aisles safe and clear. It is possible to seat 
100% more students in some cafeterias! 
INTO A “Floating Fold,” a SICO exclusive, folds and unfolds the 
table gently without scraping floors. There are no clasps or 
LU N CH ROOM hinges to catch dirt, clothing or fingers. Children or elderly 
persons can and do operate SICO tables in many of the 
| N most modern and cost-conscious schools in the country. 


SICO tables are available in a wide variety of models and 
price tags. Whatever your choice, you will find the cost is 


) | N UTES | surprisingly low. For all the facts on how SICO can help you, 
. see your SICO distributor or write to 


6090 e 429 \NCORPORATED 


‘6045 Pillsbury Ave. S Minneapolis 19 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





© Two-thirds of the schools taking 
part in a nationwide survey teach 
health as a separate subject. 
Vv About one-third do not require 
students to wash their hands before 
lunch. 


ee attention is being given 
nationally to school lunch pro- 
grams. Many experiments are under- 
way to integrate the lunch hour into 
the curriculum so that it too will 
be a learning hour, and to utilize 
lunchroom facilities as learning lab- 
oratories. 

All schools contacted ‘n a recent 
national survey have some sort of 
lunch program. These include 525 
elementary, 256 junior high, 294 
high, and 83 parochial schools vary- 
ing in daily attendance from less 
than 100 to over 1,000. 

The most common type of food 
service is the cafeteria. Students do 


not generally participate in prepar- 
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National Survey 


Reveals 


Lunch Needs 


ing food, although they do in one of 
sixteen schools. 

About half of the schools studied 
reported student assistance in serv- 
ing, and approximately two-thirds 
have student help in cleaning up af- 
terwards. When pupils are employed, 
instructions in sanitary procedures 
and the reasons for these—are given 
by lunchroom personnel or, to a 
lesser degree, by the teaching or 
staff of the 
or public health department. Yearly 


administrative school 
physical examinations are generally 
required. 

Most schools endeavor to integrate 
the lunch program with the over-all 
educational program for all students. 


Some two-thirds teach health as a 
separate subject, generally in grades 
three through eight. If it is not pre- 
sented as a separate course, emphasis 
on health and related topics is most 
consistently concentrated in the ele- 
mentary grades one through six. 
Few schools fail to make any at- 
tempt at orientation of new pupils 





The basis for this article is a nation- 
wide survey of the school lunch situ- 
ation carried out by the American 
School Health Association and fi- 
nanced by the Public Health Commit- 
tee of the Paper Cup and Con- 
tainer Institute. Information was col- 
lected from 795 schools by question- 
naire and interview. 








regarding the school lunch program. 
It is fairly common practice to have 
teachers or older pupils explain lun- 
cheon procedures and lead a dis- 
cussion of the nutritional purpose 
of the program and the importance 
of sanitation. 

Student activities in making pos- 
ters and arranging displays advocat- 
ing good table manners, cooperation 
in keeping the lunchroom tidy, in en- 
couraging balanced diets and _ sani- 
tary food practices were mentioned 
in some two-thirds of the schools 
represented in the survey. 


Occasionally, local health depart- 


ment personnel are invited to address 
classes or assemblies on how com- 
munity health is safeguarded. Obser- 
vation and reporting on sanitary 
practices in the school lunchroom 
are sometimes assigned to students, 
but the study of sanitation in pub- 
lic eating places, when included in 
the curriculum, is usually casual 
rather than intensive. 

About 


studied do not even require students 


one-third of the schools 
to wash their hands before lunch. 
Some schools seem to avoid the topic 
of health and sanitation altogether. 

Personnel practices vary, of course, 


SE-361 


Ask Your Dairy... 


FOR MILK 


IN DISPOSABLE 


This nol @@osuleetsy. 


Use either 


way: 


Drunk ductly 
Sealed-im 
ee 


Safe, sanitary, 


Yeelalolaaliae]| 


FOR VENDING MACHINES, 


P 


No other paper milk car- 
ton pours like Pure-Pak 


TOO! 


but apparently many problems are 
conected with this. A few school 
systems put administration and oper- 
ation of the school lunch program 
About 
half employ a full- or part-time, pro- 


into the hands of a caterer. 


fessionally-trained supervisor. 

On the other hand, though, many 
lunchroom supervisors have not had 
training for that type of work. Some 
schools have no supervisor at all, 
but rely on parents and teachers to 
prepare and serve the noonday meal. 

Medical food 
service personnel are sometimes on a 
voluntary 


examinations for 


basis and sometimes ig- 


nored. Regular required training 
programs seem to be the exception 


rather than the rule. 


Most report 


adequate facilities 


Most survey respondents indicate 
that their facilities are 
adequate. Procedures for inspections 
by public health officials, reporting 


physical 


of findings, and responsibility for 
making corrections are defined. 
Difficulties maintenance 
and sanitation are reported as slight. 


involving 


Facilities in other cases, however. 
leave much to be desired. Sporadic 
reports were received of a lack in 
such basic items as adequate public 
water supply and facilities for clean- 
ing utensils and equipment, for food 
storage, and for garbage disposal. 

Responsibility for school lunch 
operation appears to rest primarily 
with lunchroom and school admin- 
istrative personnel, and incidentally 
with the public health department 
and teaching staff. Lay citizen and 
parent-teacher organization involve- 
school lunch 
appears to be slight: it is largely 
concerned with matters of financial 


lunch 


securing of improvements. 


ment in programs 


aid to programs and_ the 
School administrators, food service 
personnel and citizens alike, then, 
might well increase efforts in the 
direction of better and more imagina- 
tive integration of the topics of 
health and sanitation in school cur- 
riculum, improve school lunch per- 
sonnel procedures and practices and 
provide more adequate physical fa- 
cilities to house these programs. 
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Keep your 
floor-maintenance 
men happy... 


However much a maintenance man may want to 
do a good job, and at the same time show savings 
in labor costs, he’s stymied if the machine is too 
small, or too large, or is otherwise unsuited to 
the job. Different floors and areas call for dif- 
ferent care and equipment. That’s why Finnell 
makes more than a score of floor-maintenance 
machines. From this complete line, it is possible 
to choose equipment that is correct in size as 
well as vias se ... that provides the maximum 
brush coverage consistent with the area and ar- 
rangement of the floors. 


Finnell makes Conventional Polishing-Scrubbing Ma- 
chines in both concentrated and divided-weight types, 
each in a full range of sizes... a Dry-Scrubber, with self- 
sharpening brushes, for cleaning grease-caked floors... 
Combination Scrubber-Vac Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, including gasoline as well as elec- 
tric models ... Mop Trucks ... Vacuum Cleaners for wet 
and dry pick-up, including a model with By-Pass Motor. 
In addition, Finnell makes a full line of fast-acting Cleans- 
ers for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers and Waxes of every 
requisite type ... Steel- Wool Pads, and other accessories 
— everything for floor care! 





In keeping with the Finnell policy of rendering an indi- 
vidualiaed service, Finnell maintains a nation-wide staff 
of floor specialists and engineers. There’s a Finnell man 
near you to help solve your particular floor-maintenance 
problems ... to train your operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Job-Fitted Equipment and Supplies... and to 
make periodic check-ups. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch 
or Finnell System, Inc., 310] East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States 
and Canada. 





: | , BRANCHES 
: FINKELL SYSTEM, tiie 0 pa 
Originators of Power Scrubbing and Polishing WMachines he £y,. Catt P . in AL 
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New Product 





SE-401 
Desk and Chair Unit 


Designed by Russel Wright 








The Samsonite Open Front Book 
Box Desk and Chair has been de- 
signed by Russel Wright specifically 
for flexibility of arrangement in class- 
rooms. 

The lightweight flexible steel frame 
has tapered legs at the bottom of 
which are stainless steel glides pivot- 
ed on ball and socket joints. These 
large diameter glides permit easy 
shifting in the classroom and pre- 
vent marring of the floor. The stain- 
less steel material resists corrosion 
and the chemical effects of deter- 
gents. 

The open front book box is a 
“deep drawn” stamping made from 
one sheet of steel. The generous roll 
of the bead at the front and all 
around the top gives it great rigidity 
and eliminates the cutting of fingers 
and arms. 

The desk top is offered in three 
surfaces: plastic laminated plywood; 
solid maple or birch; or maple ply- 
wood. The desk comes in a range of 
ten sizes to go with different age 
group chair heights. 

SHWAYDER BROTHERS, INC., Public 
Seating Div., Detroit, Mich. 
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Floor Wax SE-402 


For Heavy Traffic Areas 

Fortified with Mirite, a durable 
and transparent plastic emulsion, 
Super Westwax contains #1 prime 
yellow carnauba wax. It dries to a 
hard lustrous mirror-like sheen with- 
out buffing or polishing. Since this 
wax contains an unusually high per- 
centage of solids, a single application 
usually is adequate for normal floor 
protection. 

Super Westwax has unusual wear 
resistance. It provides a tough pro- 
tective film that will not yellow or 
discolor floors. Resistance to scuffing, 
water spotting, peeling and whiten- 
ing are excellent. The product also 
is non-slip and is especially suitable 
for school use. 

West Disinrectinc Co., 42-16 
West St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Venetian Blinds SE-403 


Have Linen-Like Finish 























Levolor’s new Linen Fresh Vene- 
tian Blinds look like fabric, although 
the slats are actually serviceable alu- 
minum. The finish does not show 
dust or fingerprints and will not re- 
flect highlights. On bright days, slats 
tilted upward deflect the sun’s rays 


| Reviews 


to the ceiling, diffusing the light 
evenly throughout the classroom and 
eliminating glare. 

The illustration shows these blinds 
in use in the South Grove School, 
Syosset, N. Y. 

LevoLor LorENTZEN, INc., 391 
W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


SE-404 
Metalworking Lathe 


Designed Specifically for Schools 


Delta Power Tool Div. of Rock- 
well Mfg. Co. has introduced a new 
11” metalworking lathe designed to 
bring industrial precision and speed 
into the schoolroom. The new unit 
is a cabinet model, variable speed 
drive 11” lathe with 24” capacity 
center to center and 1” collet capaci- 
ty. Diameter of the hole through the 
spindle is 134”. 

Outstanding feature of the new 
tool is a patented back gear shift 
lever which eliminates any need for 
using wrenches, pulling out pins, or 
opening guards to shift from direct 
spindle drive to back gear spindle 
drive, loose or locked spindle. 

Detta Power Toot Div., Rocx- 
wELL Mrec. Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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SE-405 
Aluminum Acoustical 
Ceiling 

Is Incombustible 


The Simplex flush panel aluminum 
acoustical ceiling has many features 
which make it desirable for school 
use. Most important is its high 
Noise Re- 
duction Coefficient. This is quite suf- 


acoustic efficiency, 85% 


ficient for eliminating schoolroom 
noises. 

Important too is the incombusti- 
bility of Simplex ceilings. Neither 


the all-aluminum panels and suspen- 
sion, nor the spun rock wool acoustic 
pads will support fire. 

Maintenance to ductwork and pip- 
ing above the ceiling is also easy. 


SE-234 


New perspective in 


PERMANENT STANDS 





a 


If you’re in the market for permanent seating, the 
factors of safety, durability, comfort and visibility—as | 


well as price—should be of important consideration. But, 


don’t overlook the factor of maintenance. Keeping structural | 


steel free from rust is a time consuming, costly proposition. 


That’s why PLAYTIME licks the rust bugaboo at manufacturing | 
source. Following fabrication, each welded steel panel is Hot- | 
Dip Galvanized under a rigidly controlled process. This provides 
a thick coating of rust preventative zinc that guards against dete- | 


ie me dl 
rioration of steel for years and years—eliminates costly scraping | 


and painting operations. 


It will more than pay you to investigate PLAYTIME’s new perspec- 


tive in permanent stands—truly the pride of any athletic field. 


“For Game Seating Comfort” 


EQUIPMENT CORP., MARS, PA. 


| 
| 
| 
Send for FREE descriptive 


analysis information. 


literature and investment | 
! 


The panels are quickly removed and 
the work can be done without inter- 
ference of cross furring and the 
panel then replaced. 

Finishes are permanent. 

Simpcex Ceminc Corp., 552 W. 
52 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


SE-406 
Wastebasket Scrubber 


Cleans 200 Wastebaskets Hourly 


With the new Fuller Brush Co. 
Wastebasket Scrubber an operator 
can clean as many as 200 wastebas- 
kets an hour. The machine is in- 
stalled on a bench top, waist high. 
An operator places the baskets, one 
at a time, over a nylon brush, and a 
hand switch starts the brush rotating. 

Wastebaskets need not be of stand- 
ard design. The brush strips can be 
made up to suit the shape of the bas- 
kets as long as they are circular in 
construction. 

THE FuLter Brusu Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Art Fixative SE-407 


Eliminates Smudging 

Workab Workable Fixatif is now 
available in a six-ounce Spra-tainer 
designed especially for the student 
who requires only small quantities at 
a time. This product can be used 
over charcoal, pencil and _ pastel 
drawings to eliminate finger smudg- 
ing and to prevent dusting. The 
sprayed surface can be erased easily 
or worked over when additional 
changes are required. 

Krylon also makes spray coatings 
in 13 colors which are available in 
either six or twelve-ounce sizes. 

Kryton, Inc., 2038 Washington 
Ave., Philadelphia 46, Pa. 
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Like to know more? Like to find out how 
and why beautiful dinnerware made of Melmac 
molding material can score record savings in 


your school? 


"NO BREAKAGE IN OVER S YEARS!" 


—says Henry Grady High School 


Then send today for the interesting free booklet, 
“The Economy Of Melmac Dinnerware’ — 
profusely illustrated, packed with helpful infor- 
mation and case histories that will help you 
determine—and show others, if necessary—that 
Melmac is the dinnerware that will help 









solve cost and maintenance problems for your 


school and restaurant, too. 


CLIP COUPON NOW! ° 





—) 


AMERICAN Cranamid COMPANY 





PLASTICS & RESINS DIVISION 
38D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











in Canada: North American Cyanamid Company, Toronto & Montreal ® 


January, 1955 


















AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, . 
Plastics and Resins Division 
38D Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free booklet, The Economy Of 

















Melmac Dinnerware.” e 
Name ae mt a oe . 
o 
Title a ee ie ° 
7 a ee eS ee Re 
7 
City__ Zone State 


Basketball Net SE-408 
For Elementary School Use 


The Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 
has announced a specially designed 


Jayfro Little Kit Basketball Steel 


Chain Net for elementary school use. 

These nets will fit all indoor and 
outdoor goals and are guaranteed 
for three years as are the regulation 
size nets. They are constructed to 
eliminate wear and tear and replace- 
ment problems. 

JayFro ATHLETIC Suppy Co., P. 
O. Box 1065, New London, Conn. 


Louvered Window ‘5=-409 


Is Completely Weather-Sealed 


The Ralston Engineering Co. has 
developed an all-aluminum louvered 





SE-236 





overall cost. 





FLEETWOOD Flexible Classroom... 
the forward looking 
elementary school furniture 


Elementary school furniture by FLEETWOOD solves the 
problem of keeping classrooms FLEXIBLE as well as 
functional. A comparison with built-in mill work will 
convince you of Fleetwood’s higher quality and its lower 








WRITE .... 


FLEETWOOD FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 








window which is completely weather- 
sealed at horizontal louver edges 
with flexible translucent vinyl strips. 
Lengths of the weather-stripping ma- 
terial are used between each 6” glass 
blade. The aluminum head, jamb and 
sill also incorporate vinyl weather 
stripping to provide a semi-hermeti- 
cally sealed louver window. 

All actuating hardware is con- 
cealed in the frame. Blades will open 
a full 90° by means of a roto-type 
operator, or can be set at any desired 
intermediate position. 

RALSTON ENGINEERING Co., P. O. 
Bex 886, Belmont, Calif. 


SE-410 


Hand-Face Dryer 
Uses New Heating Principle 


fany 
4 
@, 


a 





saan y 





The new “Steri-Dri” Electronic 
Towel utilizes the GE Calrod heat 
which not 


only does away with the troublesome 


transmission — principle, 
old-type heating coils, but provides 
instantaneous hot dry air, electron- 
ically. Through use of this new prin- 
ciple, the “Steri-Dri” can be plugged 
into any convenient socket as heavy 
wiring is not necessary. The elimina- 
tion of heating coils also eliminates 
the danger of fire inherent in their 
use due to dust accumulating around 
the coils themselves. 

The “Steri-Dri” Electronic Towel 
is only 14” x 18” x 914” and is 
sturdily constructed with a porcelain 
enamel finish. Hands and face can be 
dried simultaneously—or individual- 
ly; drying operations are controlled 
by convenient push-buttons on the 
face of the unit. 

ELEctTRoNIC ToweEL Corp., 342 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., N. Y. 
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SE-266 


AUDIO-VISUAL COSTS GO DOWN 
when the NEW VICTOR COMES IN 


Your budget goes further with Victor 16mm Sound Projectors. For 
even inexperienced operators can’t damage films on a Victor. Safety 
Film Trips stop the projector before harm is done to your film. And 


Victor's all-around smooth operation eliminates troubles, reduces 





servicing and increases usage. Check these Victor features: LUBRI- 
MATIC OIL SYSTEM @ AIR-CONDITIONED LAMP ENCLOSURE 
@ HI-LITE OPTICAL SYSTEM @ SAPPHIRE-TIPPED PAWLS e 
AIR-CONDITIONED FILM GATE @ FLAT FIELD LENS e@ COM- 
PENSATING FILM SHOES e STATIONARY SOUND DRUM e 
180° SWING-OUT LENS 


The NEW VICTOR 
15 easy ds 
1-2-3 to operate 


Easy 3-spot threading . . . 
over sound drum, through 
film gate, on to single drive 


sprocket. 


Easiest to operate (with 
finger-tip control panel, 
softly illuminated). Start 
motor, turn on lamp, ad- 


just sound volume. 


Easiest on your films — 
3-spot safety film trips pro- 
tect films by stopping pro- 


jector immediately in case 


It’s Lightweight ae ot sngenee 


and it’s available in 3 models — one 


for eyery audience and budget. | \ SEND FOR FREE FOLDER TODAY 


| CLASSMATE 4 " 
for small audiences. Y \ 
= 


aL 
ASSEMBLY 10 e he IC | () Rania Coapnalion 


for medium-sized audiences. 


Dept. E-15, Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 
New York — Chicago 
SOVEREIGN 25 


for large audiences. Superb Sound and Picture Quality — Always 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


January, 1955 





Weldwood Fire* and Stay-Strate’ Doors 


offer unusual beauty, durability and 


an unequalled lifetime guarantee 


Beautiful Weldwood Fire and Stay-Strate Doors 
end forever the problems of door warping, shrink- 
ing and sagging. They keep their natural good 
looks and working efficiency so long and so well 
that United States Plywood guarantees these doors 
for the life of your school. 

Here’s why Weldwood Fire and Stay-Strate 
Doors are so superior: 
Fire-resistant Weldrok® core in both doors is an 
incombustible mineral material that’s light-weight, 
stable and extremely strong. This core is an ex- 
clusive Weldwood feature. 
Weldwood Fire Doors are edge-banded with fire- 
proofed hardwood for additional protection. Fire 
Doors are labeled by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for class ““B” (vertical shaft) and class “C’’ (room 
and corridor partition) openings. Weldrok’s ex- 
tremely low heat transmission factor prevents 
fires from spreading to the other side of the door. 
During a one-hour fire test, a Weldwood Fire 
Door was subjected to 1700°F: the highest tem- 
perature registered one foot from the other side 
of the door was only 102°F! 
Extreme durability of Weldwood Fire Door was 


proved by test of Underwriters’ Laboratories that 
mechanically opened and closed the door 200,000 
times. The same door was then slammed shut with 
great force 100,000 times. The door was un- 
affected and still operated perfectly! 

Maximum dimensional stability. A Weldwood 
Stay-Strate Door in daily operation has been sub- 
jected to a relative humidity of 90-95% on one 
side and exposed to all the natural elements of 
the weather on the other: it operates as efficiently 
as the day it was installed over 5 years ago. 
Beautiful standard thickness veneers 1/28” thick 
mean superior door construction, better perform- 
ance, longer service. Lovely oak, natural birch, 
glowing walnut and blond Korina® are some of 
the many fine hardwood faces available. 
Gyaranteed for life. Each Weldwood Fire and 
Stay-Strate Door is guaranteed for the life of the 
building in which it is installed; this unique 
guarantee covers all costs of replacement, in- 
cluding labor. 

Send coupon for more details or visit your lumber 
dealer or any of the 73 U. S. Plywood or U.S.- 
Mengel Plywoods showrooms in principal cities. 


*PATENT NO, 2593050 








FOR WOODWORKING SHOPS. Hove your shop teacher investigate 
new full-color slide film entitled “Joinery.” Shows all major wood- 
working joints and outlines an entire year's program, illustrating 
6 complete projects. For details, write Dept. SP. 











ARCH -——EMILIO DI RIENZO 


& 


ARCH —“SHERWOOD, MILLS & SMITH ARCH .——EMIL A. SCHMIDLIN 


BIRCH Weldwood Fire Door in the Hamilton UNUSUAL DIVIDED birch Weldwood WELDROK CORE in these birch Weldwood 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. is also a very Stay-Strate Door covers dumb-waiter Stay-Strate Doors at Lake Hiawatha School, 
effective noise barrier—it cuts sound level (bottom) and mechanism (top) in Troy Hills, N. Y. also gives 25% greater 
by about 31 decibels. South Kent School, South Kent,Conn. insulation than ordinary solid core. 


154 
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ARCH ——DUANE LYMAN 
HERE’S PROOF of Weldwood fire protection. 
This is a Weldwood Stay-Strate Door after a 
fire at the Sodus School in Sodus, N. Y. 
This door actually stopped the fire from 
spreading beyond the room . .. an impressive 
tribute to the door’s incombustible core. 


January, 1955 


ARCH — ROBERT L. WEED AND MARION MANLEY 
BEAUTIFUL UNSELECTED BIRCH Weldwood Stay-Strate Doors are used in the 
University of Miami dormitory, Miami, Florida. Doors never need painting: 
maintenance consists of occasional waxing. 


Weldwood Doors 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World’s Largest Plywood Organization 
and U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Lovisville, Kentucky 


N hse a ee eee ee a ae ee eee een eee | 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION SES-1-55 
Weldwood Building 

55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me brochures that give all the details on the unusual advan- 
tages of Weldwood Fire and Stay-Strate Doors, including the unique 
lifetime guarantee, 


SRR eS 


ee 
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SEA11 
Vertical Milling Machine 


Ideal for School Shops 


The new Clausing Vertical Milling 
Machine is a heavy-duty, precision 
machine tool that is especially suit- 
able for use in school shops. 

The spindle head can be swiveled 
in a vertical plane and set at any 
angle, and turret rotated in a hori- 
zontal plane making it possible to 
mill at all angles with one set-up. 

There are seven ball bearings 
in the Clausing’s precision drive. 
Ground spindle is hard-chrome 
plated; quill ground and_hard- 





dividual heat control 
for each classroom in 
changeable climates! 


Each classroom can be heated inde- 
pendently, resulting in a substantial 
saving in fuel costs. You see, each 
GASTEAM RADIATOR is an independent 
steam-heating plant, requiring no steam 
or water connections, boiler or boiler 
room—only a small gas connection and 
a vent pipe are needed. Thus you save a 
considerable sum in the total cost of 
your heating plant. That’s how CLow 
GASTEAM RADIATORS will stretch your 
school budget. And because of 
GASTEAM’S independent operation, you 
can solve the kind of problem shown 
above and save fuel: the Radiators on 
the chilly windward side keep going, 
while those on the warm sunny side 
turn off automatically. 


Write today for full details of GASTEAM’S 
healthful steam heat and how perfectly it 
meets the needs of the South’s mighty 
school expansion program. 





MAKES ITS OWN STEAM HEAT 
WITH GAS—Approved by the 
American Gas Association for 
use with City, Butane or Propane 
gas. Listed by Underwriters 
Laboratories 


JAMES B. CLOW and SONS 


201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 





chrome plated, has full length honed 
bearing in the head; ground overarm 
is an electric furnace casting with 
3,” thick walls. 

Specifications are: 6” x 24” table 
with 15” longitudinal and 5” trans- 
verse travel; 12” vertical knee travel; 
834” maximum spindle to column; 
3” quill travel; 6 spindle speeds; 
choice of No. 7 B&S or No. 2 MT 
spindle; operates from 14 or 34 hp. 
motor. 

AtLas Press Co., Ciausine Div., 
8503 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


SE-412 
Floor Patching Material 


Application is Quick and Easy 

Instant-Use is a floor patching 
material that can be used over con- 
crete, brick, stone or asphalt floors, 
inside or outside. 

Application is quick and easy— 
prime, spread, tamp and the area is 
ready for heavy traffic again in- 
stantly. No chipping or chopping of 
the old surface is required. 

Fiexrock Co., 3633 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


SE-413 
Reflecting Telescope 


Designed for Beginners 


The Palomar, Jr., a Newtonian re- 
flector type astronomical telescope, 


fur 


has a 444” mirror in an all-metal 
tube, equatorially mounted on a stur- 
dy tripod. 

A Newtonian telescope receives an 
image through the open end of a 
tube, which is pointed at a star. The 
concave, front surface mirror at the 
base of the tube reflects the image to 
a diagonal, which is a flat, front sur- 
face mirror, set at an angle to reflect 
the image through the eyepiece. The 
diagonal and eyepiece are located at 
the front end of the tube. The eye- 
piece magnifies the image and passes 
it to the eye of the observer. Focus- 
ing is accomplished by moving the 
eyepiece toward or away from the 
diagonal. 

Epmunp Screntiric Corp., Bar- 
rington 3, N. J. 
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NEW CURTIS , 
FORTY-SIXTY SERIES 























NOW AVAILABLE 

FOR ALL 4 - 5 AND 8 FOOT 

RAPID START, SLIMLINE 

STARTER AND LOW BRIGHTNESS LAMPS 


America's most famous line of fluorescent 
luminaires has been redesigned to give you 
more than 100 separate and distinct units. 
The new Curtis Forty-Sixty Series provides 
excellent general illumination for lighting 
classrooms, school offices, cafeterias, |li- 
braries, etc. These low-brightness units direct 
40% of the light upwards and 60% to 
the working plane. They also offer a 
choice of shielding angles for the direct 
component. Available with Alzak alumi- 
num, steel-baked white enamel and plastic 
sides. Now, more than ever before, there 
is a Curtis Forty-Sixty applicable to your 
next lighting job. 


TONG HANGERS 


Curtis Tong Hangers facilitate and cut in- POR] te 
stallation cost. Use of Tong Hangers allows 


considerable flexibility in placement of LIGHTING, INC. 


hangers and permits by-passing of building 
construction obstacles such as beams, sprink- 


ler heads, etc. 
* <7 
Bie a 
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Curtain-Wall Panel 5®4!4 


Fits Any Fenestration System 


The Davidson Double-Wall Panel 


of architectural porcelain can be used 


in any fenestration or spandrel sys- 
tem of curtain-wall design. 


Every GOOD 
TEACHER 


gets 


EXCELLENT 
RESULTS 


when 
using 


Two types of Double-Wall Panels 
are available. Type A is manufac- 
tured in sizes up to 12 sq. ft. with 
thicknesses from 1144” to 3”. It has 
fiber-glass insulation and provisions 
which allow the wall to “breathe.” 
The Type C Panel is made in sizes 
up to 20 sq. ft. with a minimum 
thickness of 214”. Besides the fiber 
glass and air space, it has a special 
gypsum-base Vitrock 
backing, cast integrally with the outer 
panel for “straightedge” flatness, rig- 


shrink-proof, 


idity and additional insulation against 
sound, 


< It’s fine if you havea 
reading specialist— 
but thousands of teach- 
ers who are not reading 
specialists are getting 
excellent results. 


An Overhead Projector 


with Flashmeter ” 


A Wealth of 
Materials to Flash 


A Manual built on the 
Experiences of Thousands 
of Educators — giving 
Day-to-Day Procedures 


Unequalled Effectiveness in the teaching of reading— 
both Remedial and Developmental— is the invar- 
iable result when good teachers are given this 
modern implementation. 


Numerous Studies have measured the gains made 
by using the Keystone Tachistoscopic Service 


in teaching reading. 


Would you like to have 


these studies? Or would you prefer a demonstra- 
tion? Ask for either, without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 
PIONEERS IN TACHISTOSCOPIC READING INSTRUCTION 


The outer face of the panel is 
architectural porcelain fused to steel 
and the inside panel face can be 
baked prime paint finish, or porce- 
lain enamel. It can also be furnished 
of aluminum, stainless steel or gal- 
vanized steel. 

Davipson ENAMEL Propucts, INC., 
1100 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio. 


Louver-Diftuser SEA15 


Provides Excellent Shielding 

Gratelite is a new louver-diffuser 
developed by the Edwin F. Guth Co. 
Made up of thousands of open 34” 
cubes, the Gratelite unit maintains 
low brightness with high foot 
candles, provides excellent shielding 
and diffusion, reduces room noise 
and diffuses air conditioning. 

This unit is available for use as 
the bottom part in all new Guth fluo- 
rescent fixtures. 

THe Epwin F. Gutu Co., 2615 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Record Changer i 


Features Simplified Operation 


Model RC-54 is a new three-speed 
fully automatic record changer which 
automatically intermixes all size 
records. Seven, 10 and 12 inch rec- 
ords can be stacked in any order of 
play without any adjustment or pre- 
setting, provided they are of the same 
speed. The complete changing cycle 
takes only 6 seconds, regardless of 
the speed at which the records are 
being played. 

Operation has been considerably 
simplified. Only two knobs are used, 
one to set the speed, and the other 
for “on,” “off,” and “reject.” 

THe Coriaro Dtv., RockBAR 
Corp., 215 E. 37 St., New York 16, 
te & 
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LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. David Starr Jordan High School; 5,000 
seats. Depth 28 rows, length 306 ft. 





PITTSBURGH ED) 3-8 
See/ Deck 





















JENNINGS, LOUISIANA. Jefferson Davis High School; 1850 seats. Depth 
21 rows, length 144 ft, 













































NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA. New Ca 
Depth 30 rows, length 360 ft. . 





stle High School; 7200 seats. 


PITTSBURGH *DES MOINES STEEL CO. 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25),..... 3429 Neville Island DES MOINES (8),....... 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2), . . . 296 Industrial Office Bidg. GER coccece 1228 Praetorian Bidg. 
CHICAGO (3), . 1219 First National Bank Bidg. ee 519 Lane Street 


LOS ANGELES (48),.... 6399 Wilshire Blvd. § SANTA CLARA, CAL....... 





GRANOSTANOS 


Serving 


HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


everywhere 








North, South, East and West through- 
out the country, Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel-Deck Grandstands are at the 
heart of high school outdoor events. 
From football to Commencement, 
these adaptable, handsome stands 
serve comfort and security through- 
out the year. Unit-constructed, per- 
manent, low in first cost and low in 
upkeep, P-DM Grandstands—first 
choice of progressive school districts 
—offer truly exceptional value. May 
we give you the details? 








Chisel SE-417 chisel that will stand up under severe Portable Bleachers ‘5*+*!8 
; pair hammering because it has a protec- 
Has Metal Cap for Durability tive solid metal cap on the handle 
tip has been put on the market by 

Greenlee Tool Co. 
This chisel, the Greenlee No. 407, 
Gt oa is a lightweight, well-balanced tool 
with a thin, bevel-edged blade of 
high-carbon steel. It is carefuly heat- 
treated from cutting edge to plastic 

handle. 

THe GREENLEE Too. Co., Rock- The portable bleachers illustrated 
A new plastic-handled tang butt ford, Ill. are made of tubular steel. The sec- 
tions are sturdily built and are easy 
to assemble and disassemble, requir- 
ing little storage space when not in 
use. Basic sections are 6’ wide and 4 


Are Easy to Assemble 





rows high. Larger units are made up 
simply by extending the basic sec- 
tion through use of additional frames 
and braces. 
All parts are dip painted inside 
and out for minimum maintenance 
and the units can be used indoors or 
ieiaiiihiniidi out with equal facility. 
ness A. Bri-Jax, Inc., Archbold, Ohio. 


) 





Projector oa 


New Swivel Bese ; For Slides, Filmstrips 
Bearing 








MASTERMADE <= 


American Optical Co. has recently 


Mouable Desk improved their Educator 500 Projec- 


tor for 2” x 2” slides and 35mm 
single and double frame filmstrips. 





Here’s the desk every school administrator has been waiting to see. | 
The new MASTERMADE Deluxe Movable Desk brings you a combi- - 
nation of practical functional design . . . plus rugged structural An entirely seal condensing system 
strength. It has new style . . . new comfort .. . new features that increases illumination by 46.8%. 


mean years longer service from every desk. It’s roomier . . . quieter This 500-watt projector now pro- 
. and fool-proof! 





duces considerably more light for 
See the new MASTERMADE DeLuxe greater screen brilliance than many 
Movable Desk today. Get complete de- projectors of higher wattage. 

tails by calling your LOCAL ROWLES A new pressurized cooling system 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DEALER is now standard equipment, affording 
100% protection to all projected 
film. A simplified filmstrip unit has 





E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


been incorporated for greater con- 
venience and ease of operation. 

AMERICAN OptTicaL Co., South- 
bridge, Mass. 
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AN a — £ 6% TIMES 

EXTREMELY [i == | ~—SCOBRIGHTER 

BRIGHT | | Sa 
©. spot “i spots 


ING TROUPER “STRONG “TROUPERETTE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC INCANDESCENT 
ARC SPOTLIGHT SPOTLIGHT 





Nothing takes its place for get- There are enthusiastic users every- 
ting a sparkling spot. Adjustable, where. You'll always be glad you 
self - regulating transformer in bought one. Horizontal masking con- 
base. Burns quietly for 80 min- trol angles 45 degrees in either di- 
utes without retrimming. A flick- rection. Fast-operating, 6-slide color 
erless spot — sharp edged from boomerang. Two-element variable 
head to flood. Silvered glass focal length objective lens system. 
reflector. Mounted on casters. 


Any 110-volt outlet is a source of powerful, sparkling light 


for your plays, special events, and big, brilliant projected 
slide pictures. Here are three means of making you proud of 
your presentations. 


Abrnange fora Demonstration Mow! 
PICTURES See your theatre, 


IN school or stage equipment dealer 
or send coupon for free literature and prices. 
LIGHT 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 2 
ROOMS GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


14 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free brochures and prices on Strong 
( ) Trouper; ( ) Trowperette; ( ) Slide Projector. 


STRONG UNIVERSAL HIGH INTENSITY 
Niatthimatiiieid: 


Its performance spoils you for any other projec- 
tor. That’s why so many schools are switching 
to Strong. Brilliant projection of 3-1/4 x 4’ NAME 
slides. With adaptations, 2’ x 2” slides. Easier 

to operate than 16 mm. movie projector. Operates eee 
for 80 minutes without retrimming. Portable. 








CITY & STATE 
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Angle-Buffer SE-420 
For Any 14” Electric Drill 
The Arco Angle-Buffer converts 

any 14” electric drill into a smooth- 

running right angle buffer and sand- 
er. Swivel action between drill chuck 
and buffer permits use at any angle 
on all types of surfaces. Normally 
inaccessible spots on flat, curved or 
irregular shaped objects are within 
easy reach. 

The No. 300 Arco Angle-Buffer 
consists of right angle gear drive 
unit with 


steel flexible 


gears, 5” 








molded rubber head, 544” lambswool 
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MASTER No. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 





MASTER NO. 1500 





Same design and 
construction as No. 
1525... but with- 
out key control, 


Woodland Avenue School, 
Long Island, New York 
equipped with 

Master No. 1525 padlocks. 


COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
pune 


LOW cost 
tow 


STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 


| 


Master Combination Padlocks give 
you 2-way budget relief—low initial 
cost and long-lasting, trouble-free 
service! Double wall construction 
. .. hardened steel locking latch... 
automatic re-locking mechanism .. . 
and other security features. One 
school-owned control key opens all 
locks. 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


VERO MEU S 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 


World s Leading Padlock 


SE-244 









polisher, sanding disc, and is backed 

by a 90-day factory guarantee. 
Arrow Meta Propucts Co., 140 

W. Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


SE-421 
Pencil Sharpener Cutters 


Complete Assemblies Can Be 
Stocked 





When Apsco pencil sharpener cut- 
ters become dull, it’s now a simple 
job to remove the old cutters and 
replace with the new in one easy 
operation. The cutters, cutter pins 
and cutter head come in one compact 
unit and can be kept in stock in the 
same manner as typewriter ribbons. 

In a matter of seconds, the office 
employee can insert brand new in- 
sides into the pencil sharpeners, thus 
prolonging the life of the equipment. 

Apsco Propucts Inc., P. O. Box 
840, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Shower Door SE-422 
Offered in Three Sizes 

A new all-metal one-piece shower 

door has been introduced by the Mil- 

Called the 

Erie Metal Door, the unit is offered 


waukee Stamping Co. 


in three sizes to fit finished openings 
of 22”, 24”, or 26” x 69”. It is avail- 
able in white or any color match. 
Made from heavy gauge galvanized 
bonderized steel, solid welded corn- 
ers, with two coats of baked-on 
enamel finish. The same unit will 
take either right or left hand installa- 
tion. Major features are continuous 
piano type hinge, safety type door 
pulls, bullet catch, jamb, and splash 
shield. 

The door is also suitable for use 
with — build-up 
whether of glass, tile or marble. 

MILWAUKEE STAMPING Co., 800 
S. 72 St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


shower enclosures 
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2. SE-275 


The definite superiority of the IRWIN 
UNI-DESK exemplifies the comprehensive 
design and sound construction character- 
istic of the entire IRWIN line which in- 
cludes seating for every school and audi- 


torium requirement. To make your budget 


454 do maximum duty write for the IRWIN 


No. catalog, NOW. 








_ these {| 
ONE PIECE DESK TOP 
G-E TEXTOLITE DESK TOP 
ONE PIECE FORMED STEEL BOOK BOX 
OUTSIDE ROLL ON BOOK BOX EDGES 
CONVEX EMBOSSING ON BOOK BOX BOTTOM 
BOOK BOX AND CHAIR ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT 
LONGITUDINAL FRAME ADJUSTMENT 
CRADLE-FORM SEAT 
90° SWIVEL SEAT 


AUTOMATIC SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


MLM] om] LT KT KT KK] XK] x 


HARDENED AND POLISHED RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES 





Automatic 
CLASSROOM SIGNALS 


at LOW COST 





tow double oce. 
a AY 
Fo 


~ _* INCLUDING 2 DELICIOUS MEALS 


i Evropean Pion clio Available 





{ Spacious Rooms « Excellent Cuisine + Golf Course 

Pod 2 Private Pools « Cabanas « Private Beach 

{Fy . PROGRAM TIMERS 

‘ Putting Green « Intimate Cocktail Lounge « Dancing 
Planned Entertainment + Fisherman's Paradise. @ Stop button pushing! 


@ Assure punctuality! 
@ Cost little! 














EASY TO INSTALL — EASY TO OPERATE 


Montgomery Program Timers cost as little as $86.25 
and may be installed by your school electrician. Easily 
set to any schedule, fully automatic, but permit manual 
operation for special signals. 






For Reservations & Brochure - ON gy 
write or wire Ruth Strayer, Gen. Mgr. —= MONTGOMERY MFG. CO., OWENSVILLE, IND. 


See Montgomery Mfg. Co. Owensville 5, Ind. ! 
Your | Please send data on Montgomery Program Clocks. 


THE 
To Dealer PRM. icccccccccccccccscccscnveeccososessceseoccccens | 
q a Ona @z2a A CRAIG HOTEL ie oe RRSASTP SP SROS ANE RERN OLESEN SL VO SIE ER Net aT +8 | 
f de the Ghevetan Gand Manel Mail DOR ecbandeviseneeidnendecdadetussaneseucsannamace 


icity & 
DIRECTLY ON THE "WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS BEACH a een ere Ser | 


Today! Sani cainb seca Go dn degen eae aoa ean ain ahaa dieellanciemmnaneainiiae 
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Folding Tables ane 


Built for Comfortable Seating 


The National Store Fixture Co., 


Inc. has a new folding table which 


HOW 


is built for maximum strength and 
comfortable seating. The tables fea- 
ture automatic positive locking on all 
legs—they can’t fold up accidently. 
These legs are shaped to provide 
with 114” 
O0.D. seamless steel tube to provide 
double bracing. The tables are de- 


maximum knee space, 


signed to use the minimum amount 
of space when collapsed. 

The tops are surfaced with Neva- 
mar high-pressure laminates. They 
are bonded to a top of 54” plywood 


SE-246 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 


make Cleanliness automatic 


In schools, outside schools Bennett Self-Closing and 
Drop-in Waste Receptacles practically eliminate the 
problem of unsightly and unsanitary papers and 
other trash. By conveniently placing these waste re- 
ceptacles to invite their use, cleanliness becomes auto- 


matic. 


Messages stenciled on Bennett Self-Clos- 
ing Waste Receptacles increase their use. 


BENNETT DROP-IN 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 


Stainless steel 


feet eliminate 
rusting 


All welded 
construction 


Smooth ex- 
terior surface 


Phosphate 
primed steel 
for corrosion 
resistance 


Baked on 
enamel finish 








oo 


BENNETT SELF-CLOSING 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 


SE-1-55 


Kindly send to my personal attention catalogs on Bennett Waste Receptac'es. 


Name 





Title 





School 





Street 





City 





core, with the underside sealed with 
a plastic sheet. The surface will not 
chip, 
cigarettes, alcoho] and food stains. 

NATIONAL StToRE Fixture Co., 
nc., Odenton, Md. 


crack or peel, and _ resists 


SE-424 
Structural Facing Tile 
Expedites Construction 
To help reduce the cost of in- 
terior walls, both initial expense and 
Keramet Ceramic 
Tile has 


Metropolitan 


on maintenance, 
Glazed Structural 
been developed by 
Brick, Inc. It has been especially en- 
gineered to meet the demands of 
school construction budgets. 


Facing 


Providing a first quality ceramic 
surface on genuine clay tile, Keramet 
saves design time and expedites con- 
struction because of a simplified line 
of 6T Series Shapes. 

Modular in size, Keramet features 
a gray speckled satin-mat finish that 
harmonizes with color 


well any 


scheme and insures good light re- 
flectivity. 
METROPOLITAN Brick, INC.. 


Renkert Bldg., Canton 2, Ohio. 


1019 


Photo Copy Unit eo 


With Ultra Violet Filter 


The Hecco-kwik Photo Copy Ma- 
chine is equipped with a filter that 
It is 
now possible to make precise high 


screens out ultra violet rays. 


contrast prints without trial exposure 
settings and resultant wasteful trial 
copies. 

This machine reproduces all mate- 
rial up to 14” wide and of any 
length. The process requires up to 
45 seconds per copy. 

Hunter Puoto Copvist, INc., 
Spencer St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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PASSING ALL TESTS —— 
Bratab 


BLACKBOARD CLOTHS 


END HARMFUL, MESSY BOARD WASHING 
ELIMINATE USE OF WATER 


(As recommended by Manufacturers) 


REMOVE ALL DUST—LEAVE NO DEPOSIT 
LOWER COST— CLEANER THAN SPONGES 
LAST A YEAR—WITH EASE 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


BRAHAM LABORATORIES INC. 
1200 West 9th St. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 











best buys 
for schools 


FAMOUS ALLIED 
BUILDERS’ KITS 


Knight PUSH-BUTTON 
Automatic Tape Recorder 


Judged “Best Buy” among recording ex- 
perts and educators. Features unique Push- 
Button Keyboard for instant recording with 
remarkably faithful reproduction. Has 2- 
speed duz al-track recording mechanism and 
efficient erase system. Records up to 2 
hours on a single tape. For instant play- 
back, just push a button; also has push- 
button control of forward, reverse and stop 
functions. Records with excellent fidelity 
from microphone, radio or phonograph 
Plays back through built-in amplifier and 
high-quality speaker. Simple to operate 
Compact, attractive. Complete with micro- 
phone, 600-ft. reel of tape and take-up reel. 
Shpg. wt., 29 lbs. 

96 RX 675. KNIGHT Recorder. Only. . . $97.45 


6-in-1 Radio Lab Kit 

Amazingly instructive: 
builds receiver, broad- 
caster, oscillator, sig- 
nal tracer, wave gener- 
ator, etc. Withall parts, 
tube, instructions. 

83 $770. Only.. .$8.25 





308 PAGE 
1955 CATALOG 


Send for the leading buying guide to 
everything in electronics for the school: 
Sound and Recording Apparatus, 
Training Kits, Lab instruments, Tools, 
Books, Electronic Parts, etc. Write for 
FREE copy today. 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 8-A-5 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


“Ranger” AC-DC Radio Kit 
Popular 5 tube super- 
het radio project kit. 
Thousands used in 
shop training. Teaches 
radio construction. 
Complete with cabinet. 
83 $735. Only.. .$16.75 
Dozens of other fine 
Kits available. 
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YEARS OF LIFE TO 


ADD YOUR FLOORS, YET... 








SUBTRACT } MAINTENANCE COST 


*Deluxe Model 24 Shown 
ADVANCE SPEEDBOY Floor Maintenance Machine 
Gives you complete floor maintenance—Scrubbing, Waxing, 
Polishing, Steel Wooling, Shampooing. 
One man with a Speedboy can mairitain a larger floor 
area better than can several men with old fashioned hand 
methods or outmoded equipment. 


These Features Explain Speedboy 
Popularity with Maintenance Engineers 


e Silent-Flo drive—revolutionary method 
of power transmission; grease free and 
silent. 

Perfect balance assures effortless, self- 
propelling operation. 

Low Overhead—only four inches 

over brush. 

Automatic raising and lowering of 
wheels—fully adjustable handle— 

dual control safety switch. 


ADVANC E \ 


ey ‘ae 


ADVANCE Floor 
Maintenance Machines— 
built to serve you 


long and well. 


WRITE today for detailed information 
RE ee. aie 
ADDRESS___ . jncsciataietaelinctiendtonstgial ect 
city STATE i... 


ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


2608 Fourth Street S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


‘Manufacturers of a complete line of outstanding floor 
and rug maintenance machines for more than 25 years."’ 





Me ee ae an oe ene anaes anes an ax enel 


165 





Vacuum Cleaner —s£-425A 
Heavy Duty Model Available 
The Series 80 heavy duty vacuum 

cleaner has a motor or power unit 

that can be removed by 14 turn from 
the top of the tank cover. This motor 

into a 

portable electric blower, a pack car- 


unit can then be converted 
ried vacuum cleaner, a powerful in- 
secticide sprayer, or an air sweeper 
for the removal of paper and debris. 

In addition, a large size tank cover 
plate is available to fit a 55 gallon 
drum, converting the capacity of the 
cleaner to 55 gallons with the addi- 
tion of a large filter bag. 





/ 


Clapp 


Three models are available in %4, 


SE-248 | 


Stretch Your Visual Education Budget with 


s “Senior Projection Table 


Makes Every Room a Portable Projection Booth 


Get more good use out of your visual- 
education equipment because it's so simple 
to move from room to room with a Clapp 
Roll-about Projector Table. Heavy, bulky 
equipment can be set up on this sturdy, all- 
steel table in advance, then rolled into hall 
or classroom on a moment's notice—with a 
minimum of distraction. 


price $ 3 9.50 


e All-steel, welded table 42” high 

e Rubber mat for top shelf 

e All three shelves 18” x 22” 

e 11” between top and second shelves 

e 22” between second and lower shelves 

e Metallic grey, baked enamel finish 

e 3” soft rubber-tired casters with ball- 
bearing swivel on all casters. 

e Sidebrakes on two casters to prevent 
rolling—even on inclined floors, 





Table. 
type screens. 





i si il Ml Ml hl i Mi i i Ml i i i nin 
POPODPPD DD DD DDD DIDI 


Clapp’s Junior 26” Two-shelf Table 


Designed for use with framed-model screens, this 26” model 


has the same sturdy, ail-stee) construction cas the 
Lower shelf has extended channel for carrying framed- 


© All steel, 26” high 
© 2 shelves 18’'x22” 
¢ Grey baked enamel finish 


© Shipped ready to use 


“Senior” 


© 3” rubber-tired casters with 
full ball-bearing swivel. 


price $350 


Se Saadallah aan, 





Ask your dealer or write 


W. D. CLAPP COMPANY 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





| 


PRP DD DDD 





1, and 11% hp. sizes. 
Breuer Evectric Mrc. Co., 5100 
N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


Roof Coating SE-426 
Flows at Low Temperatures 
Winter Grade Wet Surface Ruffer- 

seal makes possible the winter repair 

It flows 

easily at temperatures 15 to 20 de- 


and resurfacing of roofs. 


grees colder than most roof coatings. 


Special asphaltic penetrating and 
sealing oils enable it to cut through 
damp surfaces and adhere to the 
roof. Its use makes possible imme- 
diate patching repairs or complete 
resurfacing at the time leaks occur, 
while the roof is still wet. 

Application is with brush or squee- 
gee. The material forms an elastic 
coating that fills cracks, stops leaks 
and covers the entire roof with a 
seamless surface. 

Tue Monroe Co., Inc., 10703 


Quebec Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Ventilator SE-427 


Is Unusually Low in Design 


The extremely low silhouette of the 
new Muckle Lo-Sil Vent makes pos- 
sible functional beauty for schools. 

Available in 31 capacity sizes vary- 
ing from 225 CFM to 17600 CFM, 
with static pressures to 54”. Motor is 
mounted on special vibration separa- 
tors. The hood is hinged and secured 
by two heavy-duty draw buckles for 
easy inspection purposes. All mate- 
rial used in the Lo-Sil is heavy gauge 
steel, electrically welded and finished 
with two coats of paint. Motors are 
totally enclosed. 

Muckte Mre. 
Minn. 


Co, 


Owatonna, 
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Whether you employ a dishwasher or wash 
your own dishes, you cut labor costs in half 
with an Atlas dishwasher. It cleans a 
basket-full in 30 seconds, freeing its operator 
for other duties. Exclusive ‘Figure 8” 
Directional Flow forces hot, soapy water in 
and around every surface of every dish, 
cutting grease and dirt like magic. 

A constantly-changing, 180 degree rinse 
assures positive sanitation and complete 
health authority approval. And with less 
dish handling, there’s less dish breakage. 
It adds up to this: hand labor cannot 
compete with an Atlas dishwasher. Write 
today for pamphlet and data on how an 
Atlas will pay for itself in one year. 


Light NEW 
Plastisol-coated basket 
protects dishes, 
lasts longer 


Much lighter than old-style baskets, new Atlas 
with Plastisol-coating resists food acids, 
greases, and hot water. Won't mar, scratch, 
chip, or discolor dishes. Extended handle 
protects basket-bottom from scuffing. Standard 
equipment on all Atlas dishwashers. 


ATLAS DIVISION 


National Cornice Works ere 
1323 Channing Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif 





For quickest 

and easiest 

operation, plus 

economy, 

security and 

. durability 

— it's the 

Gougler 

Keyless Lock. 

In the dark or 

in the light, just 

Count the Clicks 

Available with —presto, it's open. 
or without 


cm om Ui cm te aa: 
KEYLESS LOCKS 
e Are Serially Numbered 
e Have FREE Service 


Records 
© Materials & Workmanship 
Guaranteed 


Master Key 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 


mn a cle AG R Keyless Lock Co. 
705-769 Lake St., Dept, 3, Kent, Ohio 
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Complete Line of 
Stage Hardware 
* 


Draw Curtain Tracks and Controls 


The Clancy line is COMPLETE—our catalog con- 
tains almost twice as many items of stage hard- 
ware and rigging as any other catalog we’ve seen. 
And the quality and usefulness of every item re- 
flects Clancy’s 77 years of leadership in the stage 
field. Write for your FREE copy of Catalog 48. 


Engineering Service 


If you are remodeling your present stage or build- 
t ing a new stage, 
take advantage of 
Clancy’s unequalled 
stage design and 
engineering service. 
It is your assur- 
ance of safety, 
fool-proof opera- 
tion, complete 
flexibility, long 
life and low 
maintenance 

costs. 


ARC tan eY 1 
: yw \y \ digi : ar 


1020 W. BELDEN AVE., SYRACUSE 4 N.Y. 


+4 





SE-289 


= 
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indispensable for MODERN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


} 





MODEL $124 


Rauland LOW-COST 


Intercommunication System 


2-Way Communication and Program Facilities 


@ For up to 48 classrooms 

@ Emergency “‘All-Call” feature 

®@ Volume level indicator 

@ Remote microphone operation 

@ Facilities for external radio 
and/or phonograph 


This compact system is designed for use where ideal 
low-cost two-way communication facilities are de- 
sired for the supervision of all school activities. Has 
facilities for up to 24 classrooms (with optional 
“‘add-on”’ base for a total of 48 rooms). Includes val- 
uable “All-Call” feature. Announcements, speeches 
and other voice transmission can be made by micro- 
phone to any or all room speakers, as desired. Speech 
origination from any room to the central cabinet is 
also possible, 





For added usefulness, the S124 System has provision 
for connecting external radio and/or phonograph, 
permitting the distribution of radio or recorded pro- 
grams to room speakers, as desired. Completely 
housed in compact, attractive all-steel blue-gray cab- 
inet suitable for table or desk installation. Write for 
complete description covering this sensibly-priced, 
quality-designed-and-built School System. 


EELS e 


 RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
Rauvland-Borg Corporation 
3515-E West Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Send full details on RAULAND School Sound Systems. 
We hove _ classrooms. 


Name __Title 





School. 





Address. 





City State 
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you talk better 


with CHALK! 


— 


syst” 


‘ p/ Use audio ond visual methods for a better 
He teaching job! 
Ef 


Just as television enables people to see as 
well as hear so a “Chalk Talking” teacher 
“draws out" her pupils to see and under- 
stand. 
YOUR CHALKBOARDS 
ARE YOUR BEST 
VISUAL AIDS! 


For best chalkboard results and protections 
use Hygieia Old Faithful Chalks and Hy 
gieia Chalkboard cleaner 


Write for free circular on Hygieia's 
four-point chalk program. It's Free! 


Dept. SN-33 
. THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
ites =SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


SE-288 


Gywe 


Rigid Corner Posts— 
Safer Recessed Hasps 


The Neubauer “TWIN- 
POS1~ corners are actually 


VBA Ver 


“TWIN-POST” 


2 posts with 3 strong cor- 
ners (see inset circle). They 
keep the whole basket rack 
rigid and in line. 


Note below how dividers 
guide and separate baskets 
and how hasp and padlock 
are neatly recessed inside 
shelf edge. Eliminates dan- 
ger of cuts and bruises. 


ke 

FREE ESTIMATES — Neubauer 

gym Basket Racks are made in 
capacity desired for any size bas- 
ket and can be equipped with 
casters. Olive green or airline 
gtey. Special colors available. 


We also make Neubauer ““Twin-Post” 
shelving in range of sizes. Write for 
literature. 


Inquiries invited from school supply dealers. 
2015 Central Ave. 


VTA) TTL a ae ae Minneapolis 28 ; 
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WHAT’S YOUR 
WASTE BASKET 
MORTALITY ? 


REDUCE GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 
COSTS... Install 


ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC 
F i B F CONTROLS FOR LAWN 
AND TURF WATERING 


NOW YOU CAN 

water at night when grounds are not in use! 
FEBCO AUTOMATIC ROBOT CONTROL 
SAVES water and grounds maintenance costs! 
FEBCO is adaptable to existing system by 
school maintenance man or sprinkler con- 
tractor! 


The Los Angeles School 
System Now Specifies 
the use of 

Automatic Sprinkler 
Controls on All 

New High School 
Grounds.... 


Follow the trend— 
Follow FEBCO. 


Write or Wire today 
for full information. 


Yael 11°17 412° 

1993 BLAKE AVE. 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIF. 
AUTOMATIC IRRIGATION CONTROLS SINCE 1924 








Replacing waste baskets often 

can become expensive. If, after several 
years of hard service, the receptacles you 
buy begin to look more like waste than 
waste baskets, it will pay to consider . . . 


~ WECOT 


Flexible 
furniture 
and 
storage 


units 


school interiors co. ine. 


Early childhood specialists pioneering 
in stacking multi-functional furniture. 


Write Dept. 
S-2 for catalog 


Vul-Cots reduce waste basket costs be- 
cause they are a life-time product. Your 
first Vul-Cot cost is your last because 
famous Vul-Cots are practically inde- 


structible. 
These qualities will make Vul-Cots pay 
off for you... 


@ Made of Hard Vulcanized Fibre. 

@ Exclusive double rolled top 
won't break, loosen, or fray, 
and it remains smooth and 
round for the life of the basket. 

BMBonded side seam adds 
strength, provides a more at- 
tractive appearance. 

@ Color is an integral part of the 
fibre . . . it can’t chip, or wear 
off. VUL-COTS will not mar or 
stain furniture or clothing. 

@ VUL-COTS are guaranteed not 
to crack, splinter, dent, rust or 
corrode. 


May we send you the VUL-COT catalog price 
sheet? Write direct to Dept. T-1. Sold by sta- 
tioners and school supply houses everywhere. 


\ 
Gs NATIONAL 


\ VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO. 


5 University Place, New York 3 e 316N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1 WILMINGTON 99. DELAWARE 
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SE-428 

Faucet Washer Screws 
Have New Self-Locking Feature 
The J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co. has 
introduced a_ self-locking 


washer screw that cuts repair time 


faucet 


and eliminates washer failure caused 
by faulty installation. Now a plumb- 
er or maintenance man does not have 
to waste time selecting one exactly 
the right length to “set 


bottom of the screw hole and avoid 


” 


against the 


destroying the washer. 


Ten sizes of these self-locking 


screws, carried in the special metal 


box illustrated, do the job of 37 


sizes. The screws are made of corro- 
sion-resisting Monel and have a small 





SE-250 


STOP ATHLETE’S FOOT 
THE SANI-MIST WAY! 


Ss Wl i ule Mf Vaz: 
— > Don’t Spread It 


aa wena 


the old fashioned way! 
| Poni nn Te 


1. Step on 


2. Mark time That's ail! 


3. Step off 


Prevent the spread of Athlete’s Foot 


fungi in your school’s shower rooms 


~ 


with the most sanitary foot protective device yet developed. 


The SANI-MISTER Spray Dispenser provides a cool, refreshing, full 
strength treatment for each user. SANI-MIST solution is individually 


dispensed froma sealed tank, preventing contamination or dilution by pre- 


viously used solution or shower drippings. Students prefer this personal, 
inviting method to ordinary foot baths or foot pads. 


Laboratory tests show that SANI-MIST solution kills the principal fungi 
causing Athlete’s Foot in less than 30 seconds. The SANI-MIST method 


costs only a few cents a day. For complete details, write TODAY ! 


SANI-MIST ine 


170 


Dept. E. 
1724 Chestnut Street + Phila. 3, Pa. 





nylon plug set into the shank. This 
plug grips the faucet spindle threads; 
the screw can’t work loose, won’t 
ruin the washer, yet is easily removed 
and re-usable. Because they are made 
of Monel, they cannot rust or de- 
zincify. And screw heads won’t break 


off or burr when the screw is 
removed. 

THe J. A. Sexauer Mec. Co., 
2503-05 Third Ave.. New York 51 


nm. Y. 


SE-429 


Steel Roof Decking 
Two Sheets Cover 100 Sq. Ft. 
New 20’ lengths of 30” wide roof 
deck have been introduced by Air- 
therm Mfg. Co. This decking covers 
a “square” with just two sheets. 
Time is saved in roof-laying, fewer 
welds are required and greater rig- 
idity is gained over the entire roof. 
Properties inherent in all standard 
Airtherm decking have been retained. 
These include 15.” 
centers with %” 


deep ribs on 6” 
bearing surfaces 
Posi- 
tive-locking longitudinal joints are 
fully embossed to make them self- 
aligning. 


and top openings of only 1”. 


All welding at erection is 
done from the top side. 

The decking is available in 18, 20, 
and 22 gauge thicknesses. 

AIRTHERM Me. Co., S. Spring St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Drinking Fountain ‘*-*°° 


Semi-Recessed Wall Model 

Haws Model No. 73 is a new semi- 
recessed wall fountain in 18 gauge. 
type 304, stainless steel, No. 4 finish, 
with drinking faucet head and oper- 
ating lever conveniently located on 
opposite sides of a smartly-designed 
platform. 

An access panel in the wall is not 
required for installation, although 
provision for the trap must be made 
All fittings are 
accessible from under the bowl and 
the fact that the fountain is semi- 
recessed causes it to take up very 


in or behind the wall. 


little space in room or corridor. 
Haws Drinkinc Faucet Co., 
Fourth and Page Sts., Berkeley, 


Calif. 
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@ Write for booklet S-1 — tells the 
“inside story” of stopwatches. 
Illustrates patented spare parts compartment. Shows what 
to look for in o timer. Complete, thorough, interesting. 
Must reading for users of stopwatches. 

@ Brond new Clebar catalog . . . illustrates and describes more 
than a score of stopwatches and chronographs for every 
timing purpose. Write for your copy today ! 


CLEBAR WATCH AGENCY: 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17 


SE-293 





For Staging that’s... 
VERSATILE, ECONOMICAL, DRAMATIC 


i Consult Pittsburgh 


Let us design a modern, dra- CURTAINS 
matic stage setting that can be DRAPERIES 
quickly and easily adapted to FLATS 
your every need. DROPS 


Our Curved Cyclorama Track 
converts your stage to any size 
HARDWARE area you need — or clears the 

RIGGING stage for use as a gymnasium 


WRITE TODAY for free « tation or additi | information 
2705 No. Charles St. 
Dept. SE-1 


TRACK * LIGHTS 











Pittsburgh 14, Fenam. | 
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STRETCH YOUR SCHOOL 
LUNCH BUDGET DOLLAR 
WITH "eaVorpy” HOT 

FOOD, SOUP AND 
LIQUID CARRIERS 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment and labor for 
every school in a school system quickly play havoc 
with school lunch budgets. 


Centralized production and distribution of hot foods 
and liquids is today ‘‘established practice,’’ made so 
by AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food and liquid 
carriers which provide a practical and economical 
means for serving a number of different schools with 


The answer is ‘‘More central- 





ized food production,"’ saving 
the expense of duplicating food 
production setups in a number 
of locations. 














hot foods from one centralized location. 





You can “‘stretch your budget dollars’’ with AerVoiDs. 
Our food consultants will help you with suggestions 
without cost. 


Circular SE-10 tells exactly how one city’s 
schools saves money with AerVoiDs. Write 
for your copy today. No obligation. 


Vacuum Can Company 
19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Illinois 


Hot Liquids 


| Std hal tam! “ 
0m me Bom 








SE-301 


Every child in the primary grades will delight to this enchanting film story of 
Juan, a boy of Mexico, and his donkey, Pepito. At the same time, the film 
charmingly introduces children to many of the colorful characteristics of rural 
Mexico. Following Juan’s experiences through a single day provides a rich 
background for further reading and language arts activities related to life in 
that country . . . truly an exciting new addition to Coronet’s social studies 


series for youngsters in the primary grades. 


Other new Coronet films for social studies and language arts include: 


Birds of Our Storybooks Discovering the Library 
George's New Suit (Where Clothing Comes From) 
How Machines and Tools Help Us Making Change for a Dollar 


Stores in Our Community Winter Is an Adventure 


To start the new semester, plan now to preview these newest additions to the 
famous library of Coronet films. Each may be used effectively to increase 
interest and learning in the primary grades. 


Preview prints are available now to those who make selections for purchase 
. Of you may revise your rental schedule to include them. For further infor- 
mation on how you may obtain these films—in color or black and white— 


write to: 


CORONET 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS Dept. SE-155, Coronet Building 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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“With the Extra Margin of Safety" | ie ns = | Ely A Wi BOOKCASE 


PLAY IT SAFE... 
BE ABSOLUTELY SURE! 


REEVES 








a p)) 

AUSTRAL “STRAIGHT 8” STEEL WARDROBES are the finest Wardrobes 
manufactured. Their outstanding functional design, all steel construction, 
low maintenance cost and long term value have led architects and school 
officials to specify them for over thirty years. AUSTRAL WOOD WARD- 
ROBES, in the lower price-field, have the same famous AUSTRAL Door 
Control Hardware as the AUSTRAL “STRAIGHT 8's” including the 6-way 
Adjusting Devices to keep the doors in perfect alignment through the 


Steel Bleachers and Grandstands feature comfort | years. Write for complete descriptive literature. Other fine products of 


. . » durability . . . economy . . . and above alll 


AUSTRAL, manufacturers of quality school building specialties for over 
forty years,—Window Hardware, Multi-Use Chalkboard Fixtures, Reverse- 


safety! A Reeves installation will quickly pay for All Units, Steel Chalkboards. “Specify AUSTRAL and you specify the 


itself and then show you years of extra profits. 


Reeves Steel, Inc. 


finest.’ 


For full information write . . . wire or telephone USTR | L 


205 N. 12th St., 
Tampa 2, Florida 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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"Science Kit" 
for effective 
teaching 


“SCIENCE KIT”’—the original, complete portable labor- 
atory, containing over 80 pieces of quality apparatus 
essential to interesting science teaching. Teacher’s Manual 
covers 14 Units of Experiences; Manual of Astronomy; 
Star Chart; Blough and Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary 
Science. 


e Simple to use — experiments clearly explained ¢@ 
students see scientific principles demonstrated @ solves 
apparatus storage problem @ saves TIME — MONEY — 
EFFORT e recommended by science text publishers @ re- 
placement service. 


“SCIENCE KIT” is successfully used in over 50,000 
schools in every state. Here’s the answer to your problem 
of elementary science equipment! IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY. 


“SCIENCE KIT" 


Write for Box 69 Price $36.00 
Circular Tonawanda, New York F.0.B, Tonawanda 














The “Instant-Vue” Mod- 

el N595—pictured at 

right—is one of the 

leaders in the big Na- 

den Line which includes 

a model . . . fully guar- 

anteed for speed and accuracy . . . for every size 
gymnasium and every size of budget. Write today 
for Catalog No. 23—Basketball; No. 22—Football; 
No. 25—Baseball. 


NADEN ano SONS wesster city. 1owA 
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— TO DO WITH THAT 








CLEAN IT THE 


GET SAVINGS GALORE! 


Not only do you save on the original cost of your 
WHITE equipment — you also enjoy big savings in 
labor and material costs as a result of WHITE “engi- 
neered efficiency.” See the complete WHITE line at 
your dealer’s — you're sure to find the answer to your 
cleaning problems! 


WHITE MOP WRINGER CO. 
7 Mohawk Street Fultonville, N.Y. 
CANADIAN FACTORY: PARIS, ONT., CANADA 


MOPMASTER #7 OUTFITS 


This husky unit pays 

its own cost in a short time by savings on 
your cleaning compound costs. Capacities up 
to 17% gallons. 


Write for CATALOG No. 153 


WHITEY MOPZUM SAYS: 
It's RIGHT . . . if it’s 








A COMPLETE LINE OF FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 





Desk-Chair Unit SE-431 


Is Comfortable and Roomy 

The Airliner Study Top Desk, de- 
signed for high school and junior 
high school use, has a large, roomy 
desk top for comfortabie work. 

The sturdy, lightweight design fea- 
tures a hardwood plywood desk top 
measuring 2344” x 1714”, a comfort- 
able curved plywood seat and back, 
and a tubular steel frame. The front 
legs of the desk extend from the desk 
top to the floor, give positive support 


VANDALISM 


prevent it with 


A sturdy Realock Fence provides 
an effective deterrent to acts of 
vandalism against schools and 
other public buildings. 


Realock Fence means ever-present, 
round-the-clock protection... 
eliminates the need for extra watch- 
men or guard personnel. Available 


This desk 


and prevent tipping. 
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in a wide variety of types, with or 
without barbed wire tops. Heavily 
galvanized after weaving for long- 
lasting weather resistance. 


See your classified telephone di- 
rectory for nearest sales office or 
write to any of our three division 
offices for free estimates. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver and Oakland 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Buffalo, New York 





REALOCK FENCE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 





BRANCHES IN ALL KEY CITIES 


is 


available in five metal and two wood 
finishes, and with desk tops of color- 
ful, lasting GE Textolite, if desired. 

Griccs Equipment Co., Box 630, 
Belton, Texas. 


Acoustical Tile SE-432 


Of Woodfiber for Economy 


Simpson Logging Co. announces a 
new fissured woodfiber tile, which 
provides fissured beauty but costs 
up to 35% less installed than fissured 
mineral tile. 

This new product, Forestone, is 
recommended for areas where attrac- 
tive appearance is highly desirable 
and economy is an important factor, 
such as school auditoriums. 

The tile is 
» Ag" 


or beveled edges. It it easy to apply 


manufactured in 12” 


units 34” 


thick, with square 
and may be installed by all the usual 
methods. The noise reduction coeff- 
cient is equivalent to fissured mineral 
or perforated fiber tile of equal thick- 
ness. The soft, white finish is flame- 
resistant and is washable. 

Simpson Locerne Co., 1010 White 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Exhaust Fans SE-433 


Are Corrosion Resistant 


The Duriron Co.. Inc. has intro- 
duced a complete new line of corro- 
fans. These 


sion-resisting exhaust 


fans feature all metal resistance to 
corrosive fumes and gases. The cas- 
ing is of Duriron. The rotor is a 
multi-blade, forward curved design 
of Durimet 20, a high nickel stainless 
steel. 

B Series fans 


These Durco are 


available with 8000 
CFM. 
Tue Duriron Co., INc., Dayton 1, 


Ohio. 


capacities to 
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How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 


PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual educa- 
tion room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout the 
building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly . . . no ladders to 
climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Available 
for large or small windows, in any length or width. Write 
today for complete information and a Pakfold cloth 


sample! 


To get Draper Quality . . . Specify DRAPER 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 





P.O. BOX 469 SPICELAND, INDIANA 








- SE-312 


Check these SAFE-TE features 





nll “SAFE-TEE” 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


This lonia Model 40 is a low-cost, all- 
steel, indestructible folding chair with 
a new safety design. 





Again Available! 

Our Model 45—luxury chrome 
finish, leather upholstered 
spring-filled seat and back. 
For top-flight executive use. 











Choice of colors. Write today for 
‘older and prices. 
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IN 
SCHOOLS 


~~ Floor Care 
is mostly labor cost. 


' QUALITY 
MOPS» 


Reduce 
> Man-Hours! 


Cuts Clean-up 
Time in Half _ 





Here’s a mop that 
’ snatches up dust on contact. 
~~ And it’s amazingly durable... lasts 
and lasts. Can be removed from block for 
washing. Handles can’t break due to exclusive new, rugged 
“Gibraltar” brace... BIG X comes in various widths 
up to 5 feet!...It’s our leader! 


VICTORY 
Wet Mop 


Your maintenance men 
will cheer you for ordering // 
VICTORY mops. Soak up dirt and 
water at high speed. A heavy-duty, long- , 
wearing mop—the choice of 
thousands of buyers. ' 


HOLZ-EM 
Applicator 


A high-speed performer. Reduces 
cost of applying wax, seals, varnish. 
More professional floor finishers use 

HOLZ-EMS than any other applicator. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
If not, write us direct. 


“TOPS IN MOPS"’ 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


Incorporated 1908 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER C. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





Modern's Comprehensive Series 
SOCIAL STUDY MAPS* 


Now available 

for immediate delivery. 

Set includes 37 maps 

44” x 33” in full color. 
Complete, authentic, durable. 
Write for full information. 


cy school supply co, 


HERS ° PUBLISHERS 





Complete with Tripod y 
or Wall Bracket Mounting 
F.0.B. Goshen } 


CARTOGRAP 


Continental Landform 
Maps. 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT.292 + GOSHEN, INDIANA 








Heavy-duty 
School 
Special : 





the all-steel 
Apsco Dexter 
No. 3 pencil 
sharpener 


i= } 

DURABLE! Double bearing all-steel * 1) TIME T0 LET GO! 

frame assures smoother operation ' 

and longer life. , en. .; 

Expending in_ titions, Bicycle Racks, etc. Write 

a few minutes a lot of pent-up for catalog. Please mention prod- 

Q@ VERSATILE! Adapts easily to all size energy calls for safe play areas. ucts in which you are especially 

®©@O|} wood cased pencils. Complete with dial 5S YOU SERA yard Geequately interested. 
* a ‘ . protected ? Be sure by surround- 
© selector and adjustable point stop. ing it with a Stewart Chain Link 
Wire or Iron Picket Fence. Don't 
take chances. Do it Now! Stewart 
REPLACEABLE! All parts can be replaced <p also produces many other iron 
quickly and economically. Use Apsco’s eA and wire products for schools. To 
Type V cutter head assembly when <3 Ze eae a: ye yore 
dh te: : eee eh re =44 ennis Cour ence, Settees, 
making cutter replacement. Piagpoles, Window and Skylight 

Guards, Railings Wire Mesh Par- Bicycle Rack 











Write or see your Apsco dealer today! 
THE STEWART 
Apsco products inc. | IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


: 2259 Stewart Block 
P.O. Box 840 e Beverly Hills, California | Cincinnati 1, Ohie 
Factories: Rockford, Ill. ¢ Toronto, Canada Experts in Metal 


Fabrications Since 1886 
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Hussey Model 8 installation at Pettengill Park, Auburn, Maine 


WHETHER YOU NEED UNEQUALED in APPEARANCE, 
48 OR 48,000 SEATS DURABILITY 


and 
Hussey Patented Portable Steel Sectional Bleachers and Grandstands 
are the most practical and most economical answer to your seating STRENGTH 
problems. They can be used for baseball, football, etc., and then 
quickly and easily moved inside for basketball and other indoor 
needs, They are safe, last indefinitely, sections can be added. 


They can be set up and taken down faster and easier than any other 


stand—only 1.2 minutes per seat to set up and 1 minute per seat Convert any room 
to take down. Available in two styles—Model 6 Portable Bleachers 


and Model 8 Portable Grandstands. into a Banquet or 
Ask about Hussey’s NEW, all enclosed deck, “ROLL-OUT” Gym Seats. Group Activity Room... 


Fold back against the wall when not in use. 5 | os rs ut 
ef up or clear in minutes neds on enainaies 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
IRONWORKERS Yussey) SINCE 1835 | for Changing Room Uses PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 


FREE catalogs and complete information on request. Write today! 





RESILYTE PLASTICS 
TUBULAR ¢ 


Hussey Mfg. Co. Inc. Be een STEEL LEGS 


, ING 
550 Railroad Avenue No. Berwick, Maine : — 
Also Mfrs. of—Diving Boards, Floats, Piers, Water Sports Equip. | MINIMUM 
: STORAGE 


- _ THE QUICKEST, EASIEST WAY TO SET-UP 
gag | PLATFORMS, STAGES i 
lawLor oPW hehe C7) ° 1 // 


. 
* 
* 








FOR EASIER MOPPING ° : ey fam PORTABLE 


iwi Wo. 2 ~ A ; ( r’ is “€ the ae 


Fa 
srr, 





EASIEST : 3 oe ee 
turning wringer » a a ace 
made: there are 
bearings at ends 
of rollers. nie ig: ee. ; 

EASY 1455 ee. riot shove Mean a tents = SNCREASE THE USE OF 
to bring rolls to- , 7 4 5 — : 7a » up of 15 units shown below. GYMNASIUMS, DINING 
gether: foot lever \ ; cy ROOMS, AUDITORIUMS, 
is perfectly bal- ~ “Ane. — , CLASSROOMS, HALLS 
anced. Copied but never Duplicated rhit ; } These handy, portable units are used 
EASY to move wringer: self-adjusting front casters for Speakers Platforms, as Stages for 


; f f f| h , d raised Speakers Tables, Demonstra- 
raise metal eet trom oor when you re rea y to go. tions, Lectures, Entertainment, Con- 


The LAWLOR No. 2. accommodates any standard LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR ets. beg rage oe hag me — 
round, galvanized pail up to 16-quart capacity. Net COMPACT STORAGE prt Mit ce eta Mi og 


high units are used to elevate teach- 
weight of wringer—23 pounds. STACK IN SMALL SPACE ers desks and for classroom recitations. 
LAWLOR No. 6 TWIN is like the No. 2 Wringer in 


Units have a standard 4’ x 8’ top with 
, z heights of 8”, 16”, 24”, 32”, 40”. 
general construction, but accommodates two pails. SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


Special units of other top sizes or 
Write for Catalog of Mop Wringers, Tanks, Cleaning ON SET-UP, REMOVAL heights can be made to order. 


Equipment for every kind and size floor. Write for Descriptive Folders 


S.C. LAWLOR COMPANY MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 
NE RE: cot 2726 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


128 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. MANUFACTURERS OF 
MITCHELL FOLDING TABLES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS 
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Sound Adapter Unit 5**%* 


Adds Sound to 8mm, 16mm Film 

The Cinesone Sound Adapter Unit 
adds sound to film on any 8mm or 
l6mm silent or optical sound projec- 
tor. It comes complete with adapter, 
microphone, 5-tube amplifier, and 6” 
PM speaker in a compact. convenient 
carrying case. The unit will record 
both voice and music on any stand- 
ard magnetic track. 


All regular recording and _play- 





back facilities are provided with the 
unit along with a special automatic 


~ SE-254 


Wood-Metal installation in Buck’s Hill School, 
Waterbury, Conn., Architect: Francis L. S. Mayers 


Put the “home” in homemaking... 
use Wood-Metal’s Design Handbook 


This comprehensive guide presents new ideas for the design and 
decoration of homemaking departments. Shows how to make full use of 
Wood-Metal’s Contemporary and Colonial cabinets, casework and furniture in a 
variety of decorator colors and natural wood finishes. 
Illustrates the newest in homemaking equipment. 


Send for your copy now. 


Woon- METAL” inpustries, INC. 


DEPT. 


4, KREAMER, SNYDER COUNTY, PA. 


subduer which permits the recording 
of a new track over the old, without 
erasure. It operates by a switch lo- 
cated on the adapter itself. 

Foto Corp. or AMERICA, 40-27 24 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Tape Recorder SE-435 


In Two Speeds 

Revere Camera Co.’s new  two- 
speed tape recorder has two acousti- 
cally matched extended excursion 
speakers and a perforated case which 
provides full 360° sound distribu- 
tion. Single knob control and an 
exclusive index counter make opera- 
tion simple and give instant location 
of any portion of recorded reel. 

Other features include: two hours 
recording per seven inch reel, a com- 
pact carrying case of Irish linen 
bonded to indestructible fibre-glass 
with a retractable carrying handle, 
and lightweight portability. 

Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels and carry- 
ing case. 

REVERE CAMERA Co., 320 E. 21 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Troffers SE-448 


For Unlimited Lighting 
Arrangements 

New troffers, designed and built 
by Lighting Products, Inc., can be 
installed glass to glass to form a line 
of light unbroken by dividers. These 
troflers are adaptable to any form of 
ceiling and offer a wide selection of 
shielding media, including metal and 
plastic louvers, Corning lenses, Alba- 
lite glass, and dished Plexiglas. All 
are interchangeable in the LPI trof- 
fer frame. 

This frame is quickly and easily 
slipped into piace and is secured by 
a stable floating hinge, hidden from 
view. This eliminates the need for 
screws or other fastening devices 
which would mar the appearance of 
the trim. 

All lengths are standardized—-24”, 
48”, 72”, and 96”. Available in 12” 
and 24” widths. 

Licutinc Propucts, INc., 


land Park, Ill. 


High- 
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SE-327 


ALUMINUM SCAFFOLDS... 
by The Patent Scaffolding Co. 


NEW 4’6’-WIDE 
LADDER SCAFFOLD 


This 4'6”-wide aluminum ladder 
scaffold provides added stabil- 
ity and extra working room for 
painting, cleaning, relamping 
and general maintenance jobs. 
Lightweight, aluminum com- 
ponents are easy to erect. Base 
section is 6’ high. Other heights 
are achieved by combining 
other ladder units of 4’ and 5’4’, 
and using 24” leg adjustment 
(Inset). Leg adjustment (on all 
three Scaffolds) is built in and 
gives safe, positive height ad- 
justment without lifting scaf- 
fold. Diagonal braces give 6’, 8’ 
or 10’ spans. Smooth-rolling 
rubber-tired casters. Use in- 
quiry card or write The Patent 
Scaftolding Co., Inc., 38-21 12th 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y., 
Dept. SE. 



















Carefree living enhanced by... large ! 
cheerful guest rooms... private pool, ocean A= 
beach, cabana club . . . dining room and 
cocktail lounge. 

























SELECTED CLIENTELE 


















+ +s 
Write X 1\~ 2 


for Booklet \ mm + 


Oa the Ocoen LS —_< SS 7 co fy 
at 43rd Street MIAMI BEACH 










2'-WIDE LADDER SCAFFOLD 










itl 
Mem, ad Has same features as 4'6”-wide 
a 3 ’ scaffold, but is 2’ wide. Ideal for 
maintenance work in narrow 
hallways and aisles. Rolls right 
through standard 30” doorway. 
Can be used with diagonal 
braces to give spans ot 6’, 8’ or 
10’ platform. Compact — parts 
lie flat and take up little room. 
Use inquiry card or write The 
Patent Scaftolding Co., 38-21 
12th St., Long Island City 1, 
N. Y., Dept. SE. 















SE-326 






For effective visual elementary 
math teaching 



























SIZE 20” x 32” 


SCAFFOLD OPENS LIKE A BOOK 


One man can erect the base sec- 
tion of the “Fold-A-Way”* scaf- 
told in less than a minute. End 
trames swing open sideways, 
while the base section is in a 
standing position, making an 
easily managed swing ot about 
Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 90°. Adding additional 6’ sec- 
Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting frame for incidental learning tions takes just ™ few minutes. 
of the important concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is now Basic unit is 4’6” x 6’ and is 7’ 


adapted as a modern teaching aid to visualize numbers, groups and . ee . ar ares 
relationships by actual arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of high including rubber-tired cas 









13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable push-spring rods each with ters. Ball bearing extension 
10 colorfiil beads. Your teachers will appreciate Pana-math . . . highly legs permit height adjustment 
commended by teachers, principals and boards (Pat, Pend. . . . Reg. — oar 

App. for) up to 24”. Approved by Under- 


writers Laboratories, Inc. For 
more intormation on the “Fold- 
A-Way” Scaftold use inquiry 
card or write The Patent 
Scaftolding Co., Inc., 38-21 12th 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y., 
Dept. SE. 
| (*Trade Mark) 


@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels * Stoves 
Sinks * Refrigerators * Ironing Boards 
Educational Toys * Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens * Beads 




















DEPARTMENT SE 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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from glass-walled classrooms to 





drafty entryways, steamy kitchens, dank locker rooms ... 


Solve all your heating- 
ventilating problems with Trane! 


““One source’’— saves time, 
simplifies maintenance, pinpoints 
responsibility 


Your “‘school of the future”’ will present a multitude of 
heating-ventilating problems . . . and their solutions will 
influence the health, comfort and efficiency of students 
and teachers alike. 

These heating-ventilating problems can be solved 
without the costliness of specially built equipment. From 


the complete TRANE Line you can select standard TRANE 
products, specifically engineered and sized to handle each 
job perfectly. All TRANE products are designed and 
matched for use together! 

Buying from one reliable source saves time . . . simpli- 
fies installation and maintenance. Makes it easy to pin 
down responsibility. And, it makes possible a ‘‘packaged”’ 
price! 

Make it a one-order job. School authorities should 
consult their architect, engineer or contractor, who in 
turn should contact their nearby TRANE Sales Office, or 
write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


In classrooms TRANE KB Unit Ventilators with revolu- 
tionary new kinetic barrier action stop drafts before they 
start by blanketing walls of glass with a forced upward 
flow of tempered air.Warmth and ventilation is distributed 
evenly throughout the entire classroom, eliminating cold 
corners and stale air spots all day long. 




















Inhallways TRANE Wall Line Convectors bring draft- In gymnasiums TRANE Projection Heaters, tucked In restrooms TRANE Model H Heaters 
free heating to long wall and window runs, blend with away high above occupied zones, force heat trapped put heat where you want it. Exclusive 
beauty of modern buildings. by ceiling down to floor level. Diffusers let you control spread. 


In locker rooms TRANE Torridors bring in fresh, In offices, or wher ar-around air conditioning i is In auditoriums TRANE Volume Venti- 
warmed outside air, blend it with room air. Keep desired, TRANE UniTrane units provide it. They  lators blend outdoor air with room 
locker rooms from becoming offensive. heat or cool, ventilate, dehumidify, filter. air, warm and distribute it overhead. 





In swimming pools TRANE Wall-Fin surrounds occu- _In entryways TRANE Force-F lo Heaters greet young- In stairways . . . and throughout the 
»ied area with warmth, prevents drafts. (TRANE _ sters with warm welcome ...blanket doors with heat school, TRANE Convectors combine 
orridors add tempered ventilation.) to block cold air, stop drafts. modern beauty and efficiency. 


Specify all the way i sd 
om pili 


\ 
_ for year-around comfort that never varies \, a 


y 7 
~ aw 


*eeaae@ 
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MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. 
Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 90 . . S. and 15 Canadian Offices 
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[heir greatest need Is fully-informed 
GUIDANCE 


Pupil accounting records are the basis 
of intelligent, informed child guidance 


and administration. Over a period of 


many years Art Metal's Postindex Divi- 
sion has been called upon to assist 
school officials in establishing conven- 
ient pupil accounting systems. These 


records are readily accessible, easily 
operated and convenient for rapid re- 
ference, and they take up minimum 
space in the office. 

Equally efficient and condensed sys- 
tems, housed in Postindex Visible 
Units, have been developed for 


Teacher, Staff and Administrative Records 


To serve you in establishing a compact 
easy-to-use system covering all or any 
of these school records, Art Metal has 
prepared a 32-page book. Called ‘‘Mod- 


ern Records for Schools,” this study 
shows how modern records simplify 
child accounting and school admini- 
stration. Send now for your copy. 


Send for this valuable 32-page 
book today...iIT’S FREE! 


Covers all needs for child accounting and school administra- 


tion data. . 
Shows suggested forms .. 


. pupil and family census; pupil 


registration, schedule, health and cumulative records; teacher, 
purchase, maintenance, inventory, and other records. 


Illustrates ease and simplicity of use with visible indexing. 


U7] 


billy 
" 4 


» 


Mull 


: ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


| Jamestown, New York 


Please send me a copy of Modern Records for Schools. 


I cacti 


Street__ 


City —_ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| School or District 
| 
| 
| 
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Multi-Purpose Table 5**%° 


Is Easy to Store 


The new multi-purpose table made 
by Wenger Music Equipment Co. is 
safe, sturdy and provides an unusual 
amount of leg room. It is 6’ long, 
30” wide, and 30” high. It folds into 
a space 6’ long, 30” wide by 234”. 
The legs fold and unfold so easily 
that a boy can set up or take down 
the table in a few seconds. 

The top is of 13 ply, 7%” 
birch plywood with hard Melamine 


silver 


plastic surface which encases the top, 
sides and bottom. It is mar-proof, 
stain-proof and scratch-proof. 

The table has a heavy-duty 20 
gauge steel channel frame and Wen- 
ger handy one-piece friction brace to 
make it absolutely safe. 

Wencer Music EQuipMENT Co., 
50 Wenger Bldg., Owatonna, Minn. 


Slide Projector SE-437 


Is Completely Automatic 


The Revere 888 DeLuxe 35mm 
Slide Projector operates completely 
by itself, showing up to 36 slides of 
being 


any type mounting without 


touched by the operator. 
The slide 


centers the film plane of each slide, 


carrier automatically 


also accepting the larger Bantam 
slides with full illumination coverage. 
A function knob controls the dura- 
tion of the automatic time cycle and 
each slide automatically positions, 
fades in and out, and returns to the 
magazine in sequence. 
Manual or semi-automatic opera- 
tion may be obtained by setting the 


knob. A 


control cord and built-in pointer are 


function control remote 


valuable additions for instructors, 
lecturers, etc. 
THe REVERE CAMERA Co., 


21 St., Chicago 16, Til. 
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SCHOOL EQUIPMENT INDEX—JANUARY, 1955 


This index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To 


find « particular advertisement or editorial listing, consult the key (SE number) 
which will also be found above the advertisement or listing in the body of the 


which precedes the listing, and 
magazine. 


If further information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without charge or obligation. 
Simply circle the identifying numbers on the back of the business reply card below and mail it to us. 


PRODUCTS 
Virco Plastic Tops 
Benjamin-Leader Lighting Equipment 
Fiberesin Desk Tops 


Finnell Floor Maintenance Equipment 


American School and University 1954- 
55 Edition 


Moduwall Live-Walls 

Dudley Locks 

Wayne Gymnasium Seating 

General Binding Metal Loose-Leaf 
Powers Thermostatic Water Mixers 
Holophane Lo-Brite Concave Controlens 
Medart School Wardrobes 

American City Fund-Raising Campaigns 
Bradley Washfountains 

Brillo Floor Pads 

Heinz Free School Menu Planner Book 
Nesbitt Heating and Ventilating Equip- 
ment For Schools 

Mississippi Diffused Glass 

Fort Howard Paper Towels 


U. S. Plywood Weldwood Fire and 
Stay-Strate Doors 


Up-Right Scaffold-On-Wheels 

Griggs School Seating 

Horn Folding Gym Seats 

Remington Photocopying Equipment 
Haldeman Portable Band Stand 
Universal Bleacher Roll-A-Way Stands 


Beckley-Cardy Litegreen Chalkboards 
and Cork Boards 

ATF Graphic Arts Equipment 

Manley Snack Bar Plan 

Berlin Ez-A-Way Bleachers 

Rowe Automatic Mechanical Milkman 
Schieber Folding Tables and Benches 
Maintenance 


Huntington Free Floor 


Booklet 

Playtime Permanent Stands 

Chevrolet School Bus 

Fleetwood Flexible Classroom Furniture 
West Westroll Towels 

Clow Gasteam Radiators 

Beseler Vu-lyte Opaque Projector 
Keystone Tachistoscopic Service 
American Seating Classroom Furniture 
Deluxe Movable 


Rowles Mastermade 


Desk 
Brever Tornado Vacuum Cleaner 


Master Combination Padlocks 


SE 
245 


Pret, tT tterT terre LLL LILLIE TTTLITLeLeTLeTee eee eee 


Linde Silicones 
Bennett Waste Receptncles 


Multi-Clean Floor Maintenance Equip- 
ment and Materials 


Clapp Senior Projection Table 
National School Folding Tables 
Sani-Mist Spray Dispenser 
Owens-Illinois Glass Blocks 
Colorado Realock Fence 

Royal Electric Typewriter 
Wood-Metal Design Handbook 
Hillyard Free Floor Survey 

Art Metal Postindex Visible Units 
Viewlex 500 Watt Projector 
Universal Dishwashing Machines 


Detroit Steel Fenestra Metal Building 
Panels 


Loxit Floor Laying System 
Sico Cafeteria Seating 
Duke Thermaduke Food Warmers 


Johns-Manville Terraflex Vinyl Floor 
Tile 


American Cyanamid Melmac Dinnerware 
Victor New 16mm Sound Projector 
RCA Audio Visual Aids 


Curtis Fluorescent Luminaires Forty-Sixty 
Series 
Empire 
Furniture 


Tubular and Plastic School 


Don Food Equipment 
Newcomb School Phonographs 
Nutting Chair Trucks 


SE 

273 
274 
275 


276 
277 


278 
279 
280 


281 
282 


284 


286 


288 


290 
291 
292 
293 
294 


295 
296 
297 
298 


299 
300 


Kritzer Slope Top Radiant Baseboard 
Fuller Floor Cleaning Detergent 

Irwin Uni-Desk 

Daytona Plaza Hotel 

—— Automatic Classroom Sig- 


Braham Blackboard Cloths 

Allied Tape Recorder, Builders’ Kits 
Advance Floor Maintenance Machines 
Bogen Sound System 

Chicago Hardware Electric Hand Dryers 
National Cornice Atlas Dishwasher 
Gougler Keyless Lock 

Clancy Stage Hardware 

Sperti Far-a-matic Clock System 
American Hygieia Chalk 

Neubaver Gym Basket Racks 
Rauland-Borg Intercommunication System 
Cowan Stacking Chairs 

Snyder Steel Bleachers 

Clebar Watches 

Pittsburgh Stage Equipment 


Vacuum AerVoid Hot Food, Liquid 
Carriers 


Geerpres Mop Wringers 
Leavitt Telescoping Bleachers 
Febco Automatic Sprinkler Controls 


School Interiors Stacking Multi-Func- 
tional Furniture 

National Vul-Cot Waste Baskets 

Van Noorden Vanco Dome-Air 
Coronet Instructional Films 
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306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 


321 
322 


Reeves Steel Bleachers and Grandstands 
Austral Wardrobes 

Sexauver Faucet Washer 

American Playground Equipment 
Science Kits 

Naden Electric Scoreboards 

White Mop Wringers 

Wenger Choral Risers 

Page Chain Link Fence 

Draper Pakfolds 

lonia Safe-Tee Folding Chairs 
American Sweep and Wet Mops 
Daystrom Crestwood Tape Recorders 
Modern Social Study Maps 

Apsco Pencil Sharpener 

Stewart Iron and Wire Fences 

Young Utility Trucks 

Brewer-Titchener Folding Banquet Table 


Hussey Portable Steel Sectional Bleach- 
ers and Grandstands 


Lawlor Mop Wringers 
Mitchell Folding Tables 


322A Mitchell Choral Risers 


323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 


341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 


Automatic Soundview Projector 
Monroe School Equipment 

Tatem Surf Club 

Daintee Pana-Math Counting Frame 
Patent Aluminum Scaffolds 

Califone Transcription Player 

Hunt Boston Pencil Sharpeners 
Pan-American Clarinets 

Ducommun Stop Watches 

Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides 
Tectum Roof Plank and Tile 
Goldblatt Cement Masons Trowel 
Cormac Photocopiers 

Spencer Portable Vacuum Cleaners 


Timber Free Booklets on School Building 
Costs 


Technical DeVrylite 16mm Projectors 
Universal Portable Bleacher 
Vogel-Peterson Valet Racks 

Arsco Project-O-Stand 

Shwayder Samsonite Folding Chairs 
Moore Key Control 

Hotel Shelton 

Spartan Scoot-A-Desk 

Claridge Chalkboards 


382 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 


410 
411 


412 
413 
414 
415 


Halverson All Metal Magazine Display 
Rack 


Krueger Metal Folding Chairs 
National Combination Locks 
Hanover Folding Tables 

K & N Ryan Landscaping Equipment 
Eagle Locks 

Klopp Coin Counter and Sorter 
Heyer Spirit Duplicator 

Metalab Laboratory Equipment 
Excello Pure-Pak Cartons 

Strong Spotlights and Arc Slide Pro- 
jectors 

Wakefield Lighting 


PittsburghDes Moines 
Grandstands 

Trane Unit Ventilators 
International Molded Arrowhead Melmac 
Plastic Trays 

Detroit Lecterns 

School Executive Filmstrips 

School Executive Our Schools 

Barricks Folding Tables 

Fairhurst Unitfold Folding Walls 
Nutional Super Service Floor Machines 
General School Desks, Tables 

American Optical Laboratory Microscope 
Da-Lite Projection Screens 

Luxem Folding Tables 

Rilco Beams 

Herman Nelson Draft/Stop Ventilating 
System 

Heat-Timer Radiator Valves 

McArthur Schoo! Towels 

Shwayder Desk and Chair Unit 

West Disinfecting Floor Wax 

Levolor Venetian Blinds 

Delta Metalworking Lathe 

Simplex Aluminum Acoustical Ceiling 
Fuller Wastebasket Scrubber 

Krylon Art Fixative 

Jayfro Basketball Net 

Ralston Louvered Window 


Electronic Hand-Face Dryer 
Atlas Vertical Milling Machine 


Flexrock Floor Patching Material 
Edmund Scientific Reflecting Telescope 
Davidson Curtain-Wall Panel 

Guth Louver-Diffuser 


Steel Deck 
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Please ask the manufacturers, indicated by the aumbero I have circled, to send further literature and 
information provided there is no charge or obligation. 
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Collaro Record Changer 
Greenlee Chisel 
Bil-Jax Portable Bleachers 
American Optical Projector 
420 Arrow Metal Angle-Buffer 
421 Apsco Pencil Sharpener Cutters 
422 Milwaukee Shower Door 
423 National Folding Tables 
424 Metropolitan Structural Facing Tile 
425 Hunter Photo Copy Unit 
425A Brever Vacuum Cleaner 
426 Monroe Roof Coating 
427 Muckle Ventilator 
428 Sexaver Faucet Washer Screws 
429 Airtherm Steel Roof Decking 
430 Haws Drinking Fountain 
431 Griggs Desk-Chair Unit 
432 Simpson Acoustical Tile 
433 Ouriron Exhaust Fans 
434 Foto Sound Adapter Unit 
435 Revere Tape Recorder 
436 Wenger Multi-Purpose Table 
437 Revere Slide Projector 
438 Armstrong Lawns-Garden Spreader 
439 Lumidor Tool Cabinet 
440 Zonealarm Alarm System 
441 General Industrial Full-Suspension Files 
442 Sheldon Lathe 
443 Lighting Products Troffers 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
501 Encyclopaedia Britannica 1954-55 Cata- 
log Supplement 


502 American Homecraft Effective Speaking 
on Records 


503 National Educational 
Catalog 


504 Films Of The Nations Film on The Mill 
Jam Handy Primary Reading Readiness 

506 SVE How To Teach With a Filmstrip 

507 Children’s Reading List of Phonograph 
Records 

508 American Gas Film on Natural Gas 


509 Young America Adolescent Drinking 
Problems 


510 Young America Film on American In- 
dian Life 


511 Bailey Films Art Series 
512 Jam Handy New Catalog 
513 Institutional Cinema 1954-55 Catalog 


514 Canfield Film on Voice Training on 
Records 


Tape Recording 


MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 


515 Dravo Unit Heaters 

516 DeWalt Power Shop Equipment 

517 Stacor Drawing & Drafting Tables 

518 Associated Cooking Equipment Catalog 

519 Plastic Coating Literature on Liquid 
Plastic Vinylite 

520 Smithcraft Lighting Catalog 

521 Boiler Engineering Automatic Boilers 


NEW TEXTBOOKS 
Ginn & Co. Text on Plays 
McGraw-Hill Book on Chemistry Text 
Liberal College Texts 
Allyn and Bacon World History Text 
Scott, Foresman Text on Learning to Drive 
Aero Publishers Civil Air Regulations 
John Wiley Elementary Chemistry 





FOR LOW-COST FIELD SEATING 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 





Writer UNIVERSAL ‘PORTABLE’ BLEACHER 


A COMPLETE '‘PACKAGE-UNIT"’ 


Nothing else to buy. Ruggedly built of prefabri- 


cated, welded-steel panels—safety engineered— 
weather proofed for minimum maintenance. You bg ym Uae Bete Rete 
need no expensive foundations, can easily install press”...end unsanitary 
this American-Universal skid-mounted Bleacher locker ee oon 

aI i - i ace rs at 

with unskilled help. One complete package-unit— -s nwa ro yn ee 
at lowest possible cost. in all strictly modern 
offices, factories, hotels, 
Basic 5-row unit seats 50. clubs, schools, churches, 
Unlimited combinations for up institutions 
or wherever 


An Answer to every 
Wraps Problem 





to 10 and 15-row installations. 


eS or is a wraps 
Write for new catalog { } probiem. Write for Catalog No. ; 
UNIVERSAL MANUFACTURING CORP. VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


ZELIENOPLE 8, PENNSYLVANIA ' 1121 West 37th St. +© Chicago 9, Ill 


Your PROJECTOR - | 
will be SAFER— = // eee Bee 


a for sloping floors to clear heads 


re 


TS) ed a SY | a | 
on HEIGHT RANGE 24” to 44” J ie IRA) | 
ANY FLOOR @ExyaZm fra 


with the | “PROFESSIONAL” _STRADOLES SEATS 
Trade Mark Model 203 “< no center vanced rr 


An Amazing Value 
Tested and approved by Schools, list 
Churches, Institutions; Businesses, _ $33: J price 


and Governments. 























y ~ 
—_— 
i | [tal 


























folds compactly. 
10% Discount on 2 or more weighs onl 

. ighs only 12 Ibs, 
OTHER IMPORTANT FEATURES ARE: to Schools and Institutions only! 


1. Permanent-Mold Hi-Test Aluminum ——<———- THIS AD 
Casting. 100% Rigid. No shake or play. FULLY I re 
2. Built-on carrying handle and web straps | ARSCO AMERICAN Inc. 


f | 
; ely gal type lock knob locks GUARANTEED | 


3 
and releases instantly. 
4. Top table. and legs have TAN WRINKLE GE he 0 Aeceee nn 2 er cane, Tene... 
NISH. 


| 
I 
| | 

ENAMEL Name ae: ai ceeisle 
5. Large cw diameter high-tensile alumi- U NOW — ation ar eee 
| 


Please ship p . .'Project-O-Stands $33.75 ea 








num legs with rubber tips. | 
City 


ARSCO AMERICAN INC., 3309 Edson Ave., New York 69, N.Y. loxeres by ... ‘ 


rmerl American Products 


January, 1955 
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HOLDS, DISPLAYS AND PROTECTS 22 DIFFERENT 
MAGAZINES, FOLDERS, WORKBOOKS 


THESE SPOONS LOOK ALIKE... 


but what a difference in value 


IN LESS THAN HALF THE 
FLOOR SPACE OF AN 
AVERAGE TABLE! 


Only close inspection will show the 
difference between plated and sterling 
silver spoons. At first glance, both 
the genuine piece and its low- Ideal for Libraries, Study Rooms, 

; cost reproduction are Reception Rooms, Offices! 

comparable in 
appearance. With HALVERSON 

silver dinnerware Post 


the quality is ALL METAL MAGAZINE LiFE 
unseen... /asting ; 
DISPLAY RACK 


beauty and utility 
prove its value. 








X 





MOST SENSIBLE 
“HELP-YOURSELF” UNIT 
YOU EVER SAW 


Keeps every copy easy to see, se- 
lect and replace. Eleven functional, 
tilt-back pockets hold 22 different 
magazines, insure neat arrangement, 
undamaged storage, saves continu- 
ous tidying up. Frees table space 
for other use. 


SHACKLE LOCKS, TOO, 

MAY LOOK ALIKE... 
but only one 
assures the 
ultimate in 


QUALITY 


MODEL NO. 20-P 





Heavy-gauge, all-steel construction 4% 50 

finished in Gray Hammerloid Baked 

Enamel fits every decor. Dignified 

and sturdy for a long life of con- Overall size, 36’’ high, 27/2" wide, 
venience. Mar-preventing rubber 15° deep. Pockets 13’° wide, 34’ 
feet protect floor, carpets or tabies. deep, 8” high at front, 11” at back 


F.O.B. 
CHICAGO 


Shipped completely set up. No screws or bolts to assemble. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


HALVERSON SPECIALTY SALES 


1221 W. Chestnut St Chicago 22, Illinois 
Subsidiary of MIM-E-O STENCIL FILES COMPANY 


SE-348 


Krueger Presents 


THE FIRST NEW CONCEPT 
IN FOLDING CHAIR STRUCTURE 


No. 68-264 


MASTERKEYED 


i P-Wile)\7\ ie Role 4 
combination locks 


Lasting serviceability is of primary importance 
in choosing silverware or combination locks, 
Heading the list of National Lock quality fea- 
tures are: chromium plated shackle, box, plug, 
cylinder and knob... brass working parts... 
3-number dialing... self-locking feature... 
and double steel case. These are the reasons 
why National Lock shackle locksare far superior. 
These are the unseen reasons why National 
Lock provides more dependable security for a 
longer period of time. Write on your letterhead 
for a free sample lock. See it, test it... order it. 


DURABLY BUILT TO 
WITHSTAND THE MOST 
GRUELLING CONDITIONS 


Krueger's ahead again... 
this time with two entirely new 
Y-type chairs — one of tubular 
steel, the other of channel 
steel. Both, boasting radically 
new structural methods and 
details that make them the finest, 
, most durable and comfortable 
portable chairs ever offered. 





LOOK AT THESE ENGINEERED 
FEATURES OF THE series 8O 


@ 18-gauge electrically seam- 
welded tubular frames 

@ Pivot point frame strengtheners 
@ 16-gauge tubular frame 
stretchers 

@ Large reinforced shaped seat — 
14% x 15” 

@ Fully covered safety folding 
hinges 

@ Form fitting 8” deep backrest 





CHAIRS TO MEET EVERY BUDGET 


In addition to the tubular 
series 80 chair (illustrated) and 
the new Channel series 70, 
Krueger offers a wide range of 
chairs from which to choose. All, 
featuring exclusive structural 
details that assure complete 
satisfaction for many years after 
your investment has paid for itself 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE 
LINE CATALOG 


PNATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Rockford, Hlinois ¢ Lock Division 


iB URGES 


/ METAL PRODUCTS e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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Profitable 
Key Control 


Any key can be instantly located or identified 
with our system. Valuable time will be saved 
and costly inconvenience avoided in the future. 


TELKEE 
Moore Key Control 


Write TODAY for free 
catalogue No. SE 15 


Key Cabinets System Parts & Illustrated Instructi ILING 
AND CONTROLLING KEYS. “shi etait 


P. O. MOORE, INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


SE-344 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


CONSULT THESE FINE HOTELS 
FOR SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


GRAND CENTRAL AREA 
ceed 


trl Shelton 


Lexington Ave. at 49th Street 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
Garage Facilities 
1200 modern rooms television equipped 
Reasonable rates. Olympian-size Swimming 
Pool, (complimentary to guests), Health Club 
Gymnasium Excellent Restaurant, Coffee 
Shop. Home of Monte Proser’s ‘La Vie’’. 


RADIO | ss CITY AREA 


Abbey Hotel 


51st St. East of 7th Ave. Accommodates 1000 
[ie Each room with bath, shower, radio 
ensibly priced. Television available. Many 
rooms air-conditioned. Famous ‘Stockholm Res- 
tavrant’’, Cocktail Lounge, Breakfast Room. 
Garage FaciJities. AAA Recommended. 


TIMES SQUARE AREA 


» King Edward  frotel 


44th St. East of B’way. 300 rooms each with 
bath, shower, radio. Moderote rates. Tele- 
vision available. Popular-priced Restaurant, 
Cocktail Lounge, Coffee Shop, Garage facili 
ties. 


{1 | | aaa 

















ROYAL CREST HOTELS 
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The device that moves ANY TYPE 





of classroom seating and 


SAVES 50o/o of time ( 





Com lever per- 
mits quick ad- 
justment for all 
types of desks. 


Engineered to 
heavy weights 
ly with ease and 
smoothness. Spot- 
welded steel con- 
struction; handle of 
— tubing. Rub- 
finger frie on 
Lendle. Ball-bearing 
wheels; semi-pneu- 
matic tires, 8 in. 
size. Fork and lower 
bumper rubber cov- 
— cannot mar 
or scratch. Attrec- 
tive baked enamel 
finish. 
SPARTAN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Hinchman Road, Baroda 3, Michigan 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


A practical device for moving desks with a 
saving in time and money. Reduces fatigue; 
lowers costs. Built to stand up dependably 
under constant use. $32.85 (2 or more 
$31.85 each) F.O.B. 














SE-378 


ULAR) @ [ole}>) 
with MEW Conkour Compett styling! 


4a 
All-Purpose Folding Table 
Designed for 

COMFORT and CONVENIENCE 
Quality Built for LASTING SERVICE 

e@ Choice of Style and Top Material 

e Hard, Mirror-Like HOT LACQUER Finish Resists Heat 

and All Liquids 
e@ All Popular Sizes 
® Strong e@ Light Weight e Easy to Handle 


Send for Catalog and name of nearest LUXWOOD Dis- 
tributor! 
rete ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Hy 


The James P. Luxem Co. 


Attach to 
your letter- 
head and . 
mail today 


3353 N. Lincoln St. 
Franklin Park, III. 


Please send full details about items checked, 
and name of nearest LUXWOOD Distributor. 


' 

! 

' 

| 

| (£) BANQUET TABLES 
' [] PLASTIC TOP TABLES 

' [) ROUND & SQUARE TABLES 
4 (1 MATCHING BENCHES 


James P. Luxem Co. 
Franklin Park, il. 








SE-4338 
Lawn-Garden Spreader a 
For Seeding, Fertilizing, Etc. 
A new line of Armstrong Spread- 
ers is available, each with a special 
dial control on the handle to regulate 
the flow of seed, lime, fertilizer, turf 
builder or chemicals. The spreaders 
are also satisfactory for spreading 
dry sand, salt or calcium chloride on 
icy sidewalks and driveways. A twist 
of the dial, without bending over, 
will dispense as much or as little ma- 





ONLY TANS TS Te 
MACHINES HAVE THIS 


50% Better and faster dishwashing with dou- 
ble action ‘swing wash." Dishes swing back 
and forth under power wash sprays. The con- 
stantly changing water pattern doubly covers 
dishes from all angles. An exclusive Universal 
improvement ...available on Models HD, M, 
Y and Y2. 


MODEL HD 


...and only Universal offers all these 
important additional features. 

Built-in 180° final rinse water Booster; gas, 
electric or steam heated. Saves installation 
cost. 








eae 


Automatic Timed wash and rinse control units. 
Simple in construction. Positive in operation. 
Insure uniform results with less labor. Avail- 
MODEL Y2. = able on door type machines. 

31 Models. Most complete line with most- 
————. wanted features. The best values in dish- 


2) washers today! 
a al 


Write for complete catalog. 


Vv) 






lind! 





=~ 











DISHWASHING MACHINERY CO. 


57 WINDSOR PLACE, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
World’s Largest Exclusive Producer of Commercial Type Dish, Glass and Silver Washing Machines 


MODEL M 


186 




















terial as required for each job. 

Three sizes are available: 16”, 20”, 
and 24” wide. The spreaders are 
made of 20 gauge steel, electrically 
welded, and finished in green and 
orange baked enamel. 

ArMstTRonG Propucts Corp., 
Huntington 12, W. Va. 


Tool Cabinet SE-439 
With Work Table Top 





The All-Purpose Steel Cabinet 
shown has been especially designed 
for those who use shop tools and in- 
struments and desire to protect them 
against pilferage. 

The cabinet has a work table top 
and the sturdy, wrap-around welded 
auto body steel contruction encloses 
three pull-out drawers and a roomy 
storage cabinet. The top to bottom 
drawers are 24%”, 3” and 51%” deep 
to house various sized tools and 
equipment. Each drawer is 1914” 
wide and 161%” deep. The two top 
drawers have adjustable dividers and 
the bottom drawer is full capacity 
with no dividers. 

A theft-prevention feature is pro- 
vided through a strong cylinder type 
lock which locks all three drawers 
and storage compartment simulta- 
neously. 

Lumipor Mre. Co., 4801 E. 50 St., 


Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
g 





GIVE TO CARE 
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FOLDING TABLES 


* they’re STURDY 
* they’re EASY TO STORE 
* they’re EASY TO CLEAN 





They‘re the IDEAL choice of schools, : 
institutions, restaurant, banquet | 
halls, cafeterias, etc, 


Yow’ll find ALL the things you want in 
IDEAL UTILITY FOLDING TABLES. 
Curved legs of tubular steel are designed to 
eliminate knee interference and provide more 
comfortable seating capacity. Smooth tops 
are mar and stain resistant . . . clean easily. 
Positive locking device consisting of two 
aluminum locks with automatic latches as- 
sures against collapse. When folded, tables 
are only 3” thick. They’re IDEAL UTILITY 
FOLDING TABLES. 


HANOVER SALES CO. 








27 YORK ST. « DEPT. 6A « HANOVER, PA. 
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When buying lockers look for 
Eagle Locks — a sure sign of top 
security. All Eagle Locks are 
master keyed to insure complete 

=p control of locks (by superintend- 
2 \. ents and officials) in case of 
. ‘) emergencies. 


t Write for full details. 


SPECIALISTS IN SCHOOL LOCKS 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 

Eagle No. 2220 Flat keyed lock- 

er lock. 3 brass levers for top 

security. 






the EAGLE LOCK COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 
TERRYVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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4an LAWN GROOMER 


For beautiful grounds at LOWEST COST! 
EASIER—FASTER—SAFER 
















The Ryan Lawn Groomer operates at 
normal walking speed. Jobs that 
formerly took hours are now reduced 
to a matter of minutes! The Ryan 
Lawn Groomer trims in those “hard- 
to-reach” places close to walls, fences 
and buildings. ‘Flush-to-wall”  trim- 
mer converts to precision edger 
in seconds! 


Center mounted cutting 
blade and pivot point 
steering insure accurate, 
positive control. Spring- 
flex blade design pre 
vents damage to sidewalk 
and blade . . . keeps re- 
pair costs to a minimum! 
Angle and height adjust. 
ments are quick 
and simple. 


Powered by the famous 
2 HP Briggs - Stratton 
Engine 


/ | 
(gsr pane’ 
equipment company 


871 EDGERTON ST. 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Ls 







of 


—" ll 


win Machine Works, Inc 

















SHORTEST 
STUDENT 
OR 
TALLEST 
GUEST 
SPEAKER 


HI-LO LECTERN IS JUST RIGHT! 


Instantly adjustable up or down without fuss or 
embarrassment. 

Just push a button to adjust to any speaker. 

Now in use in dozens of schools and every one of 
them happy with it. 





Write today for complete information. 


Detroit Lectern Company 
13336 Kercheval Avenue 
Detroit 15, Michigan 
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Alarm System 


SE-1440 


Helps Control Traffic Speed 


ALARM PROTECTED 
SCHOOL ZONE 


Zonealarm Audible Alarm System 
is an electronic device designed to 
reduce speed of traffic in critical 
areas such as school zones. The sys- 
tems are installed at each entrance to 
speed zones and vehicles entering the 
zones in excess of pre-selected speeds 
set off a short siren warning signal. 

Some of the advantages are: auto- 
matic operation of the device during 
pre-selected times only; the elimina- 
tion of manpower to operate the 
units; the audible warning that alerts 














SE-261 | 


the 

Special 
Ingredient 
in a Good 
Flooring Job 


It’s the 


LOXIT 


FLOOR 
LAYING 
SYSTEM! 


A simple engineering principle can make a world of difference in your wood 
floors. Loxit has developed a mechanical system of floor laying which does 
away with wood sleepers, nails and adhesives. Instead, Loxit uses just three 
basic parts —a channel, a clip and an anchor —to give your wood floors 
longer life and trouble-free service. If your present wood flooring needs re- 


placing, DO IT RIGHT WITH LOXIT! 


FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT — CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT 
Write for Literature, Catalogs, Samples 
LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


THERE’S A PLACE FOR LOXIT IN YOUR PLANS! 


LOXIT FLOOR-LAYING 
SYSTEM 


Solves the problem of 
large wood floor areas 
laid on concrete. 


188 





‘Lathe 





LOXIT COMPLETE 
CHALKBOARD SYSTEM 


Loxit-Tylac Rite Green Chalkboards 
and Tackboards, Loxit Tru-Snap All- 
Aluminum Trim, and accessory items. 


LOXIT VICTORY 
ACCOUSTICAL SYSTEM 


Really three systems in one 
—''X%" Regular—"Y”’ Surface 
Applied—’'Z'’ Combination, 





drivers, pedestrians and law enforce- 
ment officials and the low initial cost 
and maintenance of the unit. 

ZONEALARM Corp., 712 E. 163 St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SE-441 
Full-Suspension Files 


Drawers Glide Smoothly, 
Effortlessly 

Full suspension features of the new 
General Industrial Co. files permit ; 
drawers to glide smoothly and effort- 
lessly, even when loaded fully. Filing 
capacity has been increased too. The 
drawers are equipped with spring 
compressors and guide rods. 

These four-drawer letter size file 
cabinets, each 1434” wide x 5214” 
high x 26°%” deep, have a beautiful 
grey baked enamel finish. Available 
in legal size as well as in two, three, 
and five-drawer models. 

GENERAL INDUSTRIAL Co., 5738 N. 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SE-442 


Features New Pedestal Design 


The 1955 Sheldon Lathes have a 
new pedestal design which fully en- 
closes the motor and drive. The tail- 
stock leg provides a large storage 
space for the convenient storage of 
tools and accessories. This new ped- 
estal is available on all 10”, 11” and 
13” swing lathes. 

Other improvements include double 
neoprene cog V-belts to the spindle 
for greater pulling power and longer 
life. These special belts are resistant 
to oil, heat and static and provide a 
long life expectancy. 

SHELDON MacHINE Co., INc., 4258 
N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, III. 
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SE-372 


PUSH ELITTON CONTROL 


BARRICK'S Folding Tables with “push 
button” operation reduce setup time. 





A GOOD WAY TO SEE 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOLS 
ARE BEING BUILT 


Exclusive steel center channel construc- 
tion adds strength—reduces weight. 


The Choice of rectangular, square or round 
tables with plywood, formica or blonde 
hard board tops in sizes and styles to 
your exact needs. 


wit tories pee BARRICKS 


AUTOMATIC LEG LOCK, FOLDING TASLES 


legs lock in open position 
and close at the touch of 
a finger— automatically. 


School Executive's 


filmstrip series 
CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOOL DESIGN 


Covers the 
Following Topics: 


Sites and Building Exteriors 
Instructional Space Interiors 
Interiors of Large Group Spaces 
Technical Features of Buildings 
Outstanding Solutions of Design 


A carefully edited selection of school design studies based 
on 118 new schools entered in THE ScHoot EXEcuTIVE 
Competition For Better School Design, 1952. 


$15.00 


BARRICKS 


1 Ce on Oe 


America’s Finest Folding Tables 


See your dealer or write for 
the complete Barricks story. 
2249 S. HALSTED ST. 
470 Fourth Avenue CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


New York 16, N. Y. 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
Phone: MUrray Hill 5-9252 











Fairhurst installation in 
gymnasium, Riverhead 
High School, Riverhead, 
N. Y. Wm. |. LaFon, II 
Architect. Top: View of 
units partly closed. Bot- 
tom: Wall in complete 
position. 

















THIS 
MONTHLY 
LEAFLET 


Informs the 


Unitfold 

















Unitfold folding walls offer particu- 
lar advantages for multiple use of 





public on 
school aims & 
programs. l= 
Our Schools provides the materials YOU 
would like to prepare for the laymen of 
your community if you had the TIME! 


This popular “green sheet,” written in 
simple, everyday language, is reprinted from 
the SCHOOL EXECUTIVE every month 
for distribution to Board members and other 
public-minded citizens. 


Quantity Subscription Rates 


10 copies for 1 month $1.00; for 12 months $10.00 
25 copies for 1 month 2.00; for 12 months 20.00 
50 copies for 1 month 3.00; for 12 months 30.00 
100 copies for 1 month 5.00; for 12 months 50.00 


(Sorry, we cannot accept orders for single copies) 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
470 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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present space— 

NO MECHANICAL POWER REQUIRED 

easy to operate, regardless of num- 

ber of units 

folds in minimum space 

can be locked with one key 

pass door, if desired, in any unit 
Write for details 


lt 


John T. Puirtvorst Co., Inc. 


45 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y 





Audio-Visual Aids 


SE-501 





1954-55 Catalog Supplement 


1954-55 Catalog Supplement. A number 
of brand-new films are listed in this sup- 
plement — to 
Films. 


Encyclopaedia _ Britannica 
The titles fall into the following 
categories: government, social — studies, 
safety, conservation, regions and areas of 
the world, physical sciences, biology and 
hygiene, physical education, guidance, art, 
etc. A copy may be obtained from ENncy- 
CLOPAEDIA Britannica Fitms, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


SE-502 Effective Speaking on 
Records 


The Dr. Walter O. Robinson Course in 
Effective Speaking is now available on 


records by Milton Cross. The course in- 
cludes five double-side, 10”, 78 rpm_ rec- 
ords in an album plus printed instructions. 
$8.95 postpaid. AMERICAN Homecrart Co., 
3714 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, III. 


SE-503 Educational Tape Recording 
Catalog 


Vational Tape Recording Catalog. 
copies $.50 each. Discounts: 2-9 copies 
10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 or more 
334%4%. The Davi-Aert National Commit- 
tee on Radio and Recordings has devised 
a plan whereby the best educational tape 
programs in each locality can be publi- 
cized and made available nationally. Four- 
teen educational organizations have se- 
lected their best tape programs, supplied 
appropriate catalog data and _ prepared 
masters. This catalog contains information 


Single 





STANDARDIZE 
With Super Cleaning 
For Economy, Speed 


More and more school maintenance men are finding that the cleaner used has a 
very definite effect on the cost of cleaning. It has been proven over and over again | 


~ ‘SE-374) 





that Super Heavy Duty Suction Cleaners do a maximum of work with a minimum | 


of labor, cost and time. 


Because of the increasingly complex and costly cleaning problems in school 
buildings and buildings of all kinds, shrewd maintenance men are standardizing 
with Supers. A recent letter to a Super Distributor is typical. 


“We are now planning to standardize on the National Super Model M. Kindly 


send us 4 additional copies of the parts list for this unit.” (Name on request) 


The National Super line includes models and sizes for every cleaning job and | 
budget. Super tools enable one operator to clean everything, everywhere, high and | 
low. The Super Distributor will be glad to give you a demonstration or write. 


Choose The Model For Your Needs 





Me 


Model SH A 
Heavy duty wet 
and dry _ pick-up 
and blowing. 


Model BP-1 
Wet and dry pickup. 
Minimum noise. 
Motor cooled by 
separate dry 
air system. 


Model M 
Most popular 
dry pickup heavy 
uty suction 
cleaner ever 
built. Read- 
ily portable. 


Model JS> - 
Low-priced 
compact same 
power and 
dry pickup as 
larger Supers. 


NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


1947 N. 13th St. © Toledo 2, Ohio 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Plant Maintenance Equipment Co. 


Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 


“Once Over Does It” 


SUPER SUCTION 


SINCE 1911 ® 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER SUCTION CLEANERS” 


on 34 series, composed of 562 individual 
programs. DEPARTMENT OF AuDIO-VISUAL 
INstrRuCTION, NATIONAL EpucaTion Asso- 
CIATION, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


SE-504 The Mill 


My Mill. 16mm sound. 14-minutes. The 
locale is the industrial background of the 
iron and steel district of the Ruhr Valley. 
This story depicts the emotions that ac- 
company a man’s final cessation of work 
after having devoted his labor, loyalty and 
love to his job for 40 years. An original 
musical score is performed by the Bavarian 
Symphony Orchestra. Firms or THE Na- 
TIONS Distriputors, Inc., 62 W. 45 St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 

SE-505 


Primary Reading Readiness 


Picture Stories for Reading Readiness. 
7 color filmstrips. Primary Grades. These 
filmstrips help children prepare for their 
first reading experiences with picture 
stories. Each filmstrip visualizes a succes- 
sion of experiences familiar to young chil- 
dren. The pictures have no captions and 
are designed to encourage the children to 
create a story of their own and to express 
themselves orally. Titles in the series are: 
The Squirrels’ Picnic, Lost at the Fair, 
Puppy Plays a Trick, The Loose Tooth, 
Buying a Pet, Surprise for Daddy, and 
Let’s Go to the Zoo. THe Jam Hanpy 
ORGANIZATION, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 

SE-506 How to Teach With a 
Filmstrip 


Teaching with a Filmstrip. 20-page book- 
let. This informative booklet is based on 
an actual filmstrip of the same name. It 
reproduces 54 of the actual filmstrip 
frames and contains additional commen- 
tary. The booklet covers the steps of a 
good filmstrip lesson by showing: the pur- 
poses, the selection of materials, the lesson 
plan, the presentation, the follow-up activi- 
ties, and testing procedures. An ideal text 
for those interested in filmstrips as a teach- 
ing tool. Available without charge from 
local S.V.E. dealers. Society For VISUAL 
Epucation, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 


SE-507 List of Phonograph Records 


1955 Annotated List of Phonograph Rec- 
ords. Kindergarten to Senior High School. 
This catalog is a very helpful reference to 
records grouped first by grade level and 
then by subject. Included are instrumental 
recordings, music for learning, rhythmics, 
vocal, language arts, and social studies and 
science. There is also a new section on 
filmstrips. CHILDREN’s READING SERVICE, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


Correction 


We are sorry that in our October issue we 
inadvertently listed the slide film Talking 
Plastics as being generally available. This 
film is for sale only to companies that be- 
long to THe Society OF THE PLastics 
Inpustry, INnc., 67 W. 44 St., New York 
36; NN. ¥. 
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e EASY : 2 
BOOK 7 
SELECTION 


@ MORE 
FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN 


© GREATER 
DURABILITY 
AT LOWER 
COST 
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Made in New England 
by Master Craftsmen 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


IN TUBULAR STEEL AND PLASTIC 


The 540 square inch desk top has 108 square inches more than 
the average. The book box is handy to the pupil—holds all his 


books — is available also on the right. This efficient No. 
MP116 Desk and W17 chair — with welded steel tube frames, 
and durable, mar-resistant Micatex plastic desk top — are 


typical of Empire’s modern, rugged line of school furniture. 
All heights. All styles. Economy priced. Write for catalog. 


School Furniture Division 


EMPIRE FURNITURE MFG. COMPANY, 


CLINTON, MASS. 








SE-270 


The DON Salesman 


Representing 


E 
DWARD DON 2 COMPANy 


Furnishings °  Suppk 
es 


everything you need in food preparation, serving equipment and 
maintenance of premises. But that isn’t all! I also come to pass on 
ideas and suggestions. The catalog I carry is chock full of service mer 
chandise. DON carries a complete line from ranges to toothpicks 
plastic ware to potato peelers, linens and silverware to dishwashers and 
janitorial supplies. Whether your needs be large or small, usually I can 
take care of them immediately from the large variety of merchandise 
that DON is known for. I will see you on the next trip through my 
territory. In the meantime, if you need something 


font 0 yell mt... Ue addetes. bebgay- 


/ouep Your DM By 26 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


1400 N Miami Ave 2201 S. LaSalle St 27 N. Second St 
Miami 32 CHICAGO 16 








Minneapolis | 
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ONLY NEWCOMB 
SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS 
GIVE YOU ALL 











Illustrated: . 
Newcomb Model R-12 

Portable Phonograph. Plays 
33'/,, 45 and 78 RPM records up 
to 12”. Powerful 5 watt amplifier. Big 
6x9" oval Alnico V PM dynamic speaker, 


Entirely Shock-Proof 

Never again need you worry that students or instruc- 
tors might be injured through electric shock from a 
phonograph. All Newcomb phonographs offer the 
complete safety of 100% transformer powered A. C. 
construction. U. L.-approved for further safety. 


Easily Portable 

Your most fragile instructor can carry Newcomb 
portable phonographs with ease. For example, the 
R-12, shown here, weighs only 20 pounds, is only 
13% x 14% x 7% inches. 


Beautiful Console-Like Tone 

No more brassy, tinny, distorted music, when New- 
comb’s engineering skill joins forces with your record 
library. Here is wonderfully rich, easily controlled 
tone quality, engineered to let your music apprecia- 
tion students really appreciate music! 


Rugged Build 

Newcomb knows school use can be rough on delicate 
phonographic equipment. Consequently, these phono- 
graphs, built exclusively for schools, were constructed 
for heavy-duty use. The big permanent magnet 
speakers are carefully protected by kickproof metal 
grill. The sturdy, glue-blocked carrying case is built 
of ¥% inch plywood, covered with durable, washable 
fabricoid. Metal guards protect all corners. 


Exclusive ‘‘Floating Sound’’ Construction 
Eliminates needle skipping due to bumps, jars or 
vibration. Latest type feather weight crystal pickup 
assures maximum record life. 


Listen... and you'll hear something wonderful... 


NEWCOMSB 


SOUND LEADERSHIP SINCE 1937 
SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS * HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 
& TUNERS *COMMERCIAL SOUND SYSTEMS * MOBILE & 
PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 




















1 
NEWCOMEB Dept. $1, 6824 Lexington Ave. 1 
Hollywood 38, Calif. j 
Please send me: l 
CD Iilustrated free catalog, giving full details on ] 
Newcomb schoo! phonographs and transcription players. i 
SEND C) Name of my nearest Newcomb distributor. | 
For east 2 of 
CATALOG | 
ADDRESS | 
TODAY ! 

city ZONE___STATE | 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


SF-508 Natural Gas 
Natural Gas—Science Behind Your Burner. 
42 frame filmstrip. Black-and-white. This 
filmstrip was prepared with the assistance 
of science teachers for classroom presen- 
tation in junior and senior high schools. 
It is made available, free of charge, for 
classroom showings in local schools by the 
local gas companies serving their commu- 
nities. The filmstrip is accompanied by a 
complete presentation kit, including bulle- 
tin board charts, teachers’ material and 
instructional material for distribution 
among individual students in each class- 
room. Orders for copies should be ad- 
dressed to the AMERICAN Gas ASSOCIATION, 
EpucaTIoNAL Service Bureau, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





SE-509 Adolescent Drinking Problem 


What About Drinking. 16mm Sound. This 
film is especially planned for school, 
church and community youth groups and 
is designed to stimulate young people to 
analyze, discuss and formulate desirable 
attitudes about the use of alcoholic bev- 
erages. YouNG AMERICA Fixms, Inc, 18 
E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SE-510 American Indian Life 


Young America Films announces the re- 
lease of a set of educational filmstrips on 
American Indian life, entitled Indians of 
The Southwest. Consisting of six full-color 
filmstrips, the set is designed to give stu- 
dents of the elementary and high school 
grades an accurate understanding of the 
life and culture of the south-western In- 


SE-375 








A General-equipped classroom at St. Pascal's School, St. Paul, Minn. 


GENERAL ... America’s Most Complete 


Line of Quality School Equipment 


The entire General line of school desks and tables is designed 
from the floor up for the comfort and convenience of both 


teacher and pupil. 


Exclusive palette-shape desk top places work area close to 
. . . keeps writing arm properly supported to permit 
writing without bending forward. Patented one-piece Bodytone 
seat is scientifically curved to encourage comfortable upright 
posture and to discourage slouching. It flexes with each move- 


the body 





ment, but always returns to its proper contour shape. 

General “‘Staput-Movable’”’ desks save up to 25°, on floor 
space. They open up more areas for auxiliary teaching activities, 
and cut clean-up time by 50°. Three-position feature permits 
quick and positive adjustment to fit children of all sizes. 

Write today for full information on this Bargen-designed, 
General-built line of top quality school desks. 


General 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Featuring the Designs of William James Bargen 


869 HERSEY STREET 


ST. PAUL 14, MINN. | 
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dians, both of yesterday and today. The 
material is presented in these six individ- 
ual filmstrips to make up the set: Part I 
—Clothing; Part 2—Food; Part 3—Shel- 
ter; Part 4—Arts and Crafts; Part 5— 
Life and Customs; and Part 6—Dances 
and Ceremonies. YOUNG AMERICA FiLMs, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


SE-511 Art Series 


Three separate five-minute films are now 
available for purchase or rental. The sub- 
jects are: Crayon Resist, which shows 
designs created by various uses of wax 
crayons and rubber cement, both of which 
act as a resist to water-color or tempera 
washes; the second, Torn Paper, demon- 
strates a new and unique kind of art ex- 
pression. First, using newspaper as prac- 
tice material and then working with col- 
ored sheets, students are shown tearing 
out a variety of shapes, figures, and de- 
signs; Monotype Prints, the third film, 
features prints made by demonstrators who 
draw on glass with household cement. 
Batty Fitms, INc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


SE-512 New Catalog 


To assist teachers in the selection of fresh 
and colorful visual instructional materials, 
Jam Handy offers a new catalog of its 
filmstrips. It includes a complete listing 
of currently available filmstrips, descrip- 
tions of filmstrips to be released during 
the 1954-55 school year, and an arrange- 
ment of film subjects by grade level. An 
alphabetical index for easy reference is 
included. THe JAM HAnpy ORGANIZATION, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


SE-513 1954-55 Catalog 


A new 1954-55 catalog of 16mm _ sound 
films has just been published by Institu- 
tional Cinema Service. It contains an ad- 
ditional section devoted to choice subjects 
from the studios of Walt Disney. The edu- 
cational section includes films on history, 
geography, travel, health, mathematics, 
civics, safety, human relations, arts and 
crafts, physical education, languages, 
home economics, music appreciation, na- 
tural sciences, and many other departments 
for primary, secondary, college and adult 
education. INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SeErv- 
IcE, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 36, 
re Xs 


SE-514 


Voice Training on Records 


Sixteen recordings (eight 10-inch records 
on two sides) in an album provide exer- 
cises and songs specifically designed to 
limber throat muscles and develop more 
pleasing singing and speaking voices. On 
the first four records (back to back) are 
exercises to strengthen and develop vocal 
chords. On the other four records (back 
to back) are well-known favorite songs 
because they are fun to sing and because 
they are well adapted to use of tone and 
voice control as taught by preliminary ex- 
ercises. The records enable voice students 
to practice where there is no piano avail- 
able; and aid those who wish to learn 
without instructors. CANnFizLp Voco- 
Recorps, 2018 Fifth Ave., S. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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NLA CHAIR TRUCKS| 4& FULLER BRUSH product 


Fig. 967-SR Ma MAK } , Onep 0) 


For 1 vertical row of chairs. 





Sliding rack securely holds partial loads. 
POLISHE 


Built to outlast the chairs! | DISIN FE 


Here’s your topnotch chair truck 

value. Nutting’s high grade ma- 

terials and fine workmanship give Fig. 964 
you year in, year out economy. Double Decker 
Ample size steel frames and ball eee 4 
bearing rubber tired wheels o 

adequate diameter insure longer 

life and easiest operation under 

heavy loads. Finished in attrac- 

tive metallic grey. 


Write for Chair Truck Literature 
and Bulletin 53-SC, which shows 
food service, classroom main- 


tenance trucks and others. Fig. 965 Low for under stage 
storage—chairs stack 
flat and crossways. 





Fig. 969 For 2 vertical rows. 


” a 


= And 


Since 1891 NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
2606 East Division St. « Faribault, Minn. 














-FULLCLEAN 


LIQUID SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 





PER GAL. IN 


55 GAL. DRUMS 

COSTS LESS pRum 
Slightly higher in 

Western States 


KRITZER store trop ASK US TO SHOW YOU 
RADIANT BASEBOARD ~ 


for schools, hospitals, institutions The Fuller Brush Co 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 3556 Main Street 


‘ ae 4 agen 
Built to last in the most active Hartford 15, Conn. 


t st in t 
Patented Damper classroom or institution. 


and Control ° 

Pe) cae © Clean, quiet, gentle warmth pro- 

pens or closes wit a cs sa. ca aalieadien ¥ ca ! 3 : : 

oF springs to. Breck. No ee any , es erent with just one application. And send along your valu- 

or springs to break. No @ Economy from low cost installa- able chart with directions for economical use and other 
hinges to bind. tion. Coil capacities to meet any heat. 4 ' ' : 


ing requirement. helpful facts on daily and periodic care of all types of 


OK, send me proof of how Fullclean gets floors clean 


e Modern design fits any decor. floors. 
e For further information on any 7 
Kritzer product* write to: Kritzer NAME 
Radiant Coils, Inc., 2905 Lawrence , a 
Avenue, Chicago 25. COMPANY .... 
‘ P . . ‘ P STREET 
*Kritzer Baseboard Heating © *Kritzer Fin-Pipe Coils 





CITY 


a FULLER BRUSH product 
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*Kritzer Radiant Panel Heating 


“TF IT’S KRITZER, 
IT’S RIGHT, SIR!’’ 





Manufacturers’ 
Catalogs 


SE-515 





Unit Heaters 


Bulletin No. 543-b. This bulletin, recently 
released by the Heating Department of 
Dravo Corp., illustrates a line of commer- 
cial and industrial, gas fired, warm air 
unit heaters having output capacities of 
88,000 to 160,000 Btu. per hour. The four- 
page folder describes the two types; one 
for suspended mounting and one that can 
be built into duct type heating or air con- 
ditioning systems. Also included are tables 
listing heating and air delivery capacities, 
outlet temperatures, air pressure drops, 
weights and dimensions of the different 
units. Dravo Corp., 1203 Dravo Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Introducing 


THE AO NO. 73 LABORATORY MICROSCOPE 


Students Learn Quickly 

Even the student who has never used a 
microscope will find only the briefest 
explanation necessary in order to operate 
the low-cost No. 73. With this new micro- 
scope, teachers can devote more time to 
actual subject-matter — less to operation 
instructions ! 
Single Adjustment 

Here’s the secret — a single coarse-fine 
adjustment, three times as responsive to 
the touch as a standard coarse adjustment. 
It’s fast and precise! Other time saving 
features include: “Spring-loaded” focusing 
adjustment mechanism to protect’ slides 
from damage and a 5 aperture disc 
diaphragm that “clicks” into numerically- 
identified positions. Lower-positioned 
control knobs and stage, as well as overall 
lower instrument height, mean greater 
working comfort. 
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SE-516 Power Shop Equipment 


The New AMF DeWalt Power Shop. Just 
released is this new colorful booklet de- 
scribing the DeWalt line of Power Shop 
equipment. This new line consists of four 
models of radial arm type multi-purpose 
woodworking machines, ranging in horse- 
power from % to 11%. While basically the 
Power Shop machines are a_ specialized 
design of circular saw, they are quickly 
and easily converted for most other wood- 
working operations such as shaping, sand- 
ing, drilling, routing, surfacing, grinding, 
buffing, and lathe or dado work. DeWALT, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

SE-517 Drawing & Drafting Tables 
Catalog No. 254. This eight-page catalog 
features the Flex-Master coordinated line 
of lifetime steel drawing and drafting 


SE-376 


NEw! 
LOW-BUDGET ! 
EASY-TO-USE! 


New Look 

The No. 73’s streamlined, uncluttered 
appearance will please the young student. 
Even the specially-designed 10X and 43X 
objectives, color-marked for easy identifi- 
cation, feature a new bullet-shape! Avail- 
able with mirror or an attached substage 
illuminator. 


Price 

No. 73S Microscope, with 10X and 43X 
objectives, 10X eyepiece, just $109.00 ea. 
In lots of five or more, only 98.10 ea. 


American 
ptical 


Buffalo 15, New York 


Instrument Division * 





equipment for schools. The units are de- 
signed to be used in combinations or 
singly, as required by the needs of the 
individual classroom. All Flex-Master 
drawing tables are availabie with tops of 
selected soft wood, steel, or hard woods. 
A new device on the art tables permits 
these tops to be raised or lowered at a 
fingertip touch. Stacor Equipment Co., 
768-778 E. New York Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SE-518 Cooking Equipment Catalog 


Catalog No. C-10. A new 24-page catalog 
specifying in detail the complete line of 
Akron Electric cooking equipment is an- 
nounced by Associated Products. The 
brochure incorporates data for selecting 
proper cooking capacities for varying in- 
stitutional needs. Fully described in the 
new catalog are the master range, diet 
ranges, broilers, griddles, spreaders, ovens, 
fryers, hotplates, warmers, steamers, and 
complete marine equipment. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains many me- 
chanical drawings. AssociATED Propucts, 
Inc., 20 S. Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio. 
SE-519 Liquid Plastic Vinylite 
Literature now available tells of the new 
Beauty-Shield quick drying liquid plastic 
coating based on Vinylite resins. 
It maintains its protective and beautifying 
qualities beyond the life of conventional 
paint. When properly applied, it will not 
chip, crack or peel, and is available in 
standard colors and blends to suit every 
requirement. It is non-toxic, non-inflam- 
mable when dry, withstands all tempera- 
tures up to 160° F, is odorless when dry 
and dries quickly. PLastic Coatince Corp., 
P. O. Box 13127, Houston, Texas. 


SE-520 Lighting Catalog 


Smithcraft Lighting Equipment. This new 
44-page price catalog has just been re- 
leased. Because of its unique combina- 
tion of .complete pricing data, photogra- 
phie illustrations and condensed catalog 
information, the catalog makes it simple 
to select and price any fluorescent fixture 
for any lighting purpose. It includes fix- 
tures with metal or plastic louvers, metal 
or plastic sides, plastic refractors, and 
many other design developments. Among 
the new designs which appear in the 
Smithcraft price catalog are the Plymouth, 
Chalkboarder, Sheraton, Salesliter, Su- 
pervisor, Tech and many new recessed 
troffer units including 2’ wide troffers. 
Smitucrart Licutine Dtv., Advertising 
Dept., Chelsea 50, Mass. 


SE-521 


Automatic Boilers 


The Continental Spinning Gas Technique. 
Boiler Engineering & Supply Co. offers 
a new 4-page bulletin describing the op- 
eration and advantages of the Continental 
Automatic Boiler’s Spinning Gas Tech- 
nique—called a method of obtaining maxi- 
mum heat transfer with a simplified de- 
sign. The catalog shows a cut-away view 
of Continental Boiler construction; illus- 
trates hinged doors and shows the method 
of injecting air through static, turbine- 
like vanes into the burner. Borer En- 
GINEERING & Suppty Co., Inc., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. 
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100% Band Tested” 


Just what school bandmasters and orchestra directors have 


been asking for .. . just what budget-minded schools and 
school musicians want and need—100% “Band Tested” 
clarinets, designed for easy-playing performance. 

Now, as always, you can sacoenmeaal Pan-American 
clarinets with assurance of fine tone quality plus 

student satisfaction. Pan-American clarinets are 

low priced, yet offer extra value in every de- 

tail. See your P/A dealer right away... 
these clarinets are available for imme- 
diate delivery! PAN-AMERICAN { 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, Divi- 

sion of C.C. Conn Ltd., Dept. 

163 Elkhart, Indiana. 


P-A 58N 


Boehm System 
N * Pivot Screws for De- 


U 


* No Cracking or Splitting 
* Stroboconn-tested 


Hard, Rigid Keys for 
Lasting Adjustment 


Bb Clarinet 
Made in U.S.A. 


17 key, 6 ring 
pendable Key Action 
* Foolproof Mechanism & 
Only 


$1199 


Complete in case 


CAN OFFER 


@ NEW UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED COIL-SPRING 


no friction... 


no failure with 
coil-spring. Because Minerva 


There is no wear... 
the non-breakable Minerva 
places coil-springs at critical wearing points for shock-proof, 
uninterrupted service! A new accuracy standard guaranteed 
for life. @ INDEPENDENT HAMMER SPRING gives perfect 
flyback to zero on every ‘Button on Side’’ time out feature 
guaranteed for life! @ ‘Noiseless snap back time out featur 
on all “Side Slide’ models. @ IN FACT no other stopwatch 
offers MINERVA design advantages for lifetime accuracy and 
sturdiness under rugged industrial conditions. Ideal for Time 
and Motion Study, Precision Process Timing. 
We are headquarters for stop watch REPAIRS and SERVIC- 


ING. All makes—Prompt service. 
Accuracy certified by our Western Electric Electronic Timer 
‘rite today for complete catalog 


M. DUCOMMUN Company 


Specialists in Timing Instruments 


580 Fifth Ave., New York 36 ° Plaza 7-2540 


January, 1955 


<] FEATURES 
YOU'D EXPECT ONLY 
ON COSTLY 


INSTRUMENTS 


Protector Prevents Breaking 
or Bending of Bridge Key 


* Conventional, Protective 
Metal Bell Ring 


* Professional Bore (held 
to exact dimensions impos- 
sible in hand-made instru- 
ments) 


él : 








“4s 
de CAVALIER 


GRENADILLA WOOD 
CLARINET MODEL 106N 


Here’s a real bargain in a 
genuine grenadilla wood clari- 
net, from barrel joint to bell, 
made to Pan-American specifi- 
cations in West Germany, and 
fully adjusted in the United 
States. Really good quality. 
Boehm system, 17 keys, 6 rings. 
Furnished complete in attractive 
case, with accessories ... and 
immediately available! Ask your 
school musicians to see their 
P/A dealer and try this instru- 
ment soon. You can recommend 
it with full assurance of satis- 
faction. Only...... +++ 0 $119.95 
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SE-332 


Which table belongs at 
the head of its class? 


The one with the BASSICK Glide, of course! 


e With Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides on r 
school furniture, there’s real “silence in the 
classroom”. 

Flat, polished, hardened-steel base slides 
noiselessly and easily, protects floors and 
cuts maintenance. Cushioned in live rubber. 

Write for free set, telling us whether for 
wood, flat metal or tubular metal furniture 
(giving inside dia. of tube). THE BAssiIcK 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. In Canada: 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 


N 


re 


ye 
S> ‘BD MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS... MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 
75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 




























New Textbooks 





SE-522 Plays 


The French Theater Since 1930. Six Con- 
temporary Plays Edited by Oreste F. Puc- 
ciani, University of California, Los An- 
geles. This volume is an anthology for 
students who are prepared to attack ad- 
vanced subject matter in a foreign lan- 
guage. Each of the six plays is preceded 
by an introductory essay on its author, as 
well as by a discussion of the play itself, 
and fills an important gap in the field of 
the contemporary French theater. The 
titles are as follows La Machine Infernale 
by Jean Cocteau; La Guerre De Troie 
N’Aura Pas Lieu by Jean Giraudoux; Le 
Voyageur Sans Bagage by Jean Anouilh; 
La Reine Morte by Henry de Montherlant; 
Le Malentendu by Albert Camus; Les 


a-Lite’ 


PROJECTION SCREENS 








SET IT HIGH 
48” from the floor for large 
audiences, high ceiling rooms or 
stage! 


SET IT LOW 
14” from the floor for small 
audiences, low ceilings, stage or 
room usel 





OR HANG IT 
remove case from tripod ond it 
goes up on your wall in seconds! 








® Hilo—recommended and used 
by more Audio-Visual Directors 
than any other. 


FREE! ‘Better Audio-Visual Plan- 


Perfection in ning.” Tells how to get more 
Projection cans ste : lid 
Since 1909 thrilling brilliance in slides, 


movies. 















world’s only high-fidelity 
“push-button” projection screen. 


ee ee ee 


Vains Sales by Jean-Paul Sartre. Ginn 
anv Co., Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SE-523 Chemistry Text 


Instrumental Methods of Chemical Analy- 
sis, a new textbook in the field of chem- 
istry by Professor Galen W. Ewing of 
Union College has been published. In- 
tended for college courses at the senior or 
first year graduate level, Dr. Ewing’s vol- 
ume is one of the first few texts to be 
published in the relatively new field of in- 
strumental analysis. McGraw-Hitt Book 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SE-524 College Texts 


Current College Texts 1954-55. A 16-page 
pamphlet lists current texts available such 
as The American Heritage Series, designed 
to show the development of American 
thought and the shaping of the American 
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3 POPULAR SIZES 
50” x 50” SIZE 


only $302 










MAIL COUPON TO: Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2761 North Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Send my copy of ‘*Better Audio-Visual Planning‘‘! 





Name 






School or Organization 





Title 






Address 


City 
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tradition; The Library of Liberal Arts, a 
series of inexpensive, paper-bound reprints 
of the shorter classics in the fields of 
philosophy, religion, political science, edu- 
cation, and literature; and The Library of 
Religion which includes readings in the 
sacred scriptures and basic writings of the 
world’s religions, past and present. THE 
LiperaL Arts Press, INc., 153 W. 72nd St., 
New York 23, N. Y. 


SE-525 World History 
The Making of Today’s World. By R. O. 


Hughes. This new text gives a clear, dra- 
matic picture of world events today. Em- 
phasis is on India, China and other na- 
tions of the far East. Throughout the book, 
the on-the-scene presentation of other 
civilizations leads toward a truer under- 
standing and evaluation of the dynamic 
movements of world civilizations. Included 
are colorful illustrations and maps and 
time charts at the beginning of the book 
to spotlight important people, trends and 
events. ALLYN AND Bacon, INc., 50 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass. 


SE-526 Learn to Drive 


Let’s Drive Right, by Maxwell Halsey. 
Study aids and reading lists by Leslie Sil- 
vernale. 496 pages. $3.48 list. Written 
especially for high-school driver-education 
courses by an eminent authority in the 
trafic safety field, students can learn to 
make behind-the-wheel decisions based on 
sound attitudes and good judgment. After 
studying unit 1 on attitudes and judgment, 
and unit 2 on the mechanics of driving, 
they can apply what they’ve learned to the 
solution of real-life driving problems in 
unit 3. The volume also shows young stu- 
dents some of the important ways they 
can help in promoting the progress of 
traffic safety. At the end of the text is a 


section on the Uniform Traffic law; and 
following that, a glossary and_ index. 


Scott, ForEsMAN AND Co., Chicago, II. 





SE-527 Civil Air Regulations 


Civil Air Regulations & Reference Guide 
For A&E Mechanics (12th Edition). This 
new edition of government regulations & 
requirements for aircraft and engine me- 
chanics, and prospective mechanics, con- 
tains entire Civil Air Regulation Parts 1, 
4a, 8, 13, 14, 18, 24, 35, 52, 62, and perti- 
nent sections of Parts 3 and 43. The Ref- 
erence Guide part of the book has sample 
questions and answers on the regulations 
and sample aircraft forms that every A&E 


mechanic must use. 128 pages. $2.00 list 
price. Agro Pustisuers, INc., 2102 Sun- 


set Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





SE-528 Elementary Chemistry 


Introduction to Chemistry, by R. T. Sand- 
erson. 542 pages. $5.50. This book begins 
with a discussion of elements, atoms and 
molecules, using these as a foundation to 
the more complex chemical _ building 
blocks. More than usual emphasis is 
placed on the nature of chemical reactions 
and the chemical bond. A survey of the 
chemical profession concludes the book, 
noting the opportunities available and the 
most important prerequisites. JoHN WILEY 
& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N.Y. 
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QUICK WORK 
OF 
SCHOOLROOM 
DIRT 


Introductory 50 


of @so \ SEND 
postage paid a " Rep COUPON BELOW 





Makes work easier. Tempered 
spring steel blade, fastened 
with steel rivets to strong, 
lightweight aluminum mount- 
ing. Comfortabie splinter-proof 
handle. Balanced, broken-in, 
ready to use. No. 4S, 14x 4”, 
$4.50. Also Plasterer‘’s Trowel 
—1012" x 41/2’’—same features. 
Order No. 2S for Straight The aaa ie 
Handle or No. 3C for Camel- trowel trades. 100-page 
back, $4.20 each, postage paid. __ illustrated book. 1955 


edition. Send name on 
Check, money order, or C.0.D postcard. 








GOLDBLATT TOOL CO., Dept. B-:1 
1934 Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 














Cormac PHOTOCOPIERS 
Your BEST ANSWER for 
Records, Transcripts and 

Other Copying Needs! 


Cleaner schools mean healthier children .. . 
and that’s where Spencer's powerful portable vacuum 
: cleaners prove their worth. With Spencer's extra vacuum 


single- unit power, a janitor can clean a classroom thoroughly in 10 
photocopier minutes . .. 12 rooms in two hours. Special Spencer tools 
se for reaching high places, tops of pipes, mouldings, and 
for cleaning erasers, radiators, venetian blinds, etc., allow 
custodians to do a better job in much less time. Spencer's 
wet pick-up is especially valuable when accidents happen. 
To get all the dirt — all the time — with less effort for 
the operator, choose a Spencer. 
Portable, Desk-top 


SAVES 35% RETYPING TIME! 


It simplifies office procedures, solves all your SP ENCER 


copying problems in seconds, for pennies! saantone 
Easy to operate, too. Write today for details. 
How to increase efficiency, 
decrease expense! ADDRESS 
DEPT. 
corr iene ey. 11, ay | seieniiaes 
80 Fifth Avenue, , 
— ae ee eae t. x] Please send me my copy of THE BEST WAY TO CLEAN 
CORMAC Saves Money chart—without obligation | YOUR SCHOOL. 

Name ee 
ers 

Company a 

ORG ciitizatinnanianiinns 

City & State 


8SSP54 
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ialitinlilt 
for Cate Sting 


Now—scientifically designed lighting quality for 
classrooms, offices, libraries, etc. The ‘‘Schoolmaster’’ 
provides abundant light output, adequate shielding, 
ease and flexibility of installation, at low first cost 
and economical maintenance. 


e ren 


“Schoolmaster’’ utilizes 40-watt Bipin fluorescent lamps 
or instant-starting 48”, 72” or 96” Slimlines. A choice 
CHOICE OF MOUNTINGS: of steel or transparent plastic side panels is available. 
Whatever your school lighting problem, either in 
new construction or remodeling, you'll find the unit 
with the right solution in the Benjamin-Leader Line 
Send for latest Data Bulletin on 

Benjamin-Leader Line Lighting Equipment. 


BENJAMIN , <1 











Exclusive licensee of the Leader Line in Canada: Sold Exclusively through Electrical Distributors 
Robertson Irwin Limited, Hamiiton, Ontario 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Leader Division, Dept. SE, Des Plaines, Illinois, 2 


of famous Benjamin lighting equipment and ind signals for Industry, Institut s and Commerce 


Ys! 





ments. Skirt and legs of steel. Can be furt 


with angle steel legs. 


The tough plastic surface is vir- 
tually indestructible. Staining, 
chipping, cracking, and scratch- 
ing are practically impossible. No 
warping, no veneer layers, no 
metal or wood edges. 


The FIBERESIN surface scored 
A+ in reflectance tests conducted 
by the University of Wisconsin 
showing ideal reflectance value 
of 40-50%. 


Maintenance is no problem. Marks 
and stains are readily removed 
by wiping with a damp cloth. A 


FIBERESIN Plastic Top never needs 
refinishing. 


cause FIBERESIN Plastic Tops pro- 

ide a durable, smooth, ripple-free sur- 

ce of proper light reflectivity for ideal 

student use. The uniformly hard surface 

eliminates once and for all the damage 

caused by “‘doodling” and “trenching”, 

so common with natural wood. The hard, 

dense edges need no extra applied pro- 

tection. They defy abuse and have no 
“‘layers"’ to separate or cause slivers. 


*FIBERESIN — 

a laminated board having a melamine resin 
plastic surface on an extremely dense 
core of wood fiber and phenolic resin. 
This combination of materials is welded 
together in hydraulic hot plate presses at 
high temperatures and pressures. The 
decorative wood grain pattern and color 


PLASTICS COMPANY 
OCONOMOWOC * WISCONSIN 


is an integral part of the surface. 





